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THE KALIKA-PURaNA 
By 

R, C. Hazra, M,A., Ph.D. 

University of Dacca, P. O. Ramna, Dacca, ( Bengal ) 

The present Kaliku-Purana , ' which is also sometimes called 

* Published by the Vehkatesvara Press, Bombay 1829 Saka. 

The Vehkat. ed., though consisting of 93 chapters, is practically the same 
as the Vahgavasi ed. ( of 90 chapters ) published with a Bengali translation 
in Calcutta, 1316 B. S. The corresponding chapters in the two editions are 
following : — 


Vehkat. ed. 

Vahga. ed. 

Vehkat. ed. 

Vahga. ed. 

Chaps. 1-23 = 

Chaps. 1-23 

Chaps. 43-44 = 

Chap. 42. 


respectively 

,. 45-63 

Chaps. 43-61 

24-25 

Chap. 24 


respectively. 

„ 26-38 

Chaps. 25-37 

64-65 

Chap. 62. 


respectively. 

„ 66-67 

„ 63. 

(^hap. 39 =s 

Chap. 38. 

„ 68-79 

Chaps. 64-75 

„ 40 

„ 39. 


respectively. 

Chaps. 41-42 

Chaps. 40-41 

Chap. 80. 

Chaps. 76-77. 


respectively. 

Chaps. 81-93 

M 78-90. 

respectively. 


Besides the two editions mentioned above, Eggeling mentions a Bombay 
ed. published in 1891 ( see Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, VI, p. 1191 ). 

For Mss. of the Kdlika-p, see Eggeling, Ind. Off, Cat,, VI, pp. 1189-92 (No. 
3339. — This is a complete Ms. of 91 chapters, written in Bengali characters 
and ‘ presenting on the whole the most correct text. ’ Eggeling’s descrip- 
tion of the Ms shows that it is practically the same as the printed editions 
mentioned above ) and p. 1192 { No. 3343. — This is an incomplete Ms written 
( Continued on the next page ) 
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‘ Kali~pufa%ia ' ’ and is regarded as one of the most authoritative 
works by the comparatively late Nibandha-writers especially as 
regards Sakti'^worship, is begun, like the Deoi-p., by an unknown 
reporter with a salutation to Purusottama Hari and his illusive 
Maya, This reporter informs us that once some sages, Kamatha 
and others, approached Markandeya who lived near the Hima- 
layas, and requested him to speak on the following topics ; viz., 
how Eall, as Satl, fascinated Siva ; how Satl was born to Daksa ; 
how Siva accepted her as his wife ; how Satl immolated herself 
t h rou gh rage against Daksa and was reborn as the daughter of 
( continued from the previous page ) 

in Devanagari and reaching as far as chap. 45 of the Ms just mentioned. ) ; 
Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, p. 78 (No. 132.— Written in Devanagari ) ; 
Haraprasad Shastri, Cat. of Sans. Mss'., ASB., Vol. V. p. 748 ( No. 4088.— 
This is an old Nilgara Ms, dated 1668 Saka and complete in 90 chapters. ) ; 
Hrishikesh Shastri and Shiva Chandra Gui, Descr. Cat. of Sans. Mss, Cal- 
cutta Sans. College, IV, p. 10 ( No. 13. — This is a very old, worn out, worm- 
eaten. complete Newari Ms, dated 202 Nepali era and calling itself ’ Kali- 
purana * in the final colophon, ) and p. 11 ( No. 14.— This is an old, undated, 
complete Mb written in Bengali characters ); and R. L. Mitra, Notices of 
Sans. Mss. I, p. 80 ( No, 149. — A complete Nagara Mb deposited in the library 
of the ASB, Calcutta ). 

AH these Mss are generally the same as our printed editions. 

For other Mss of the present Kahka-p. see Keith, Cat. of Sans, and 
Prakrit Mss in the Library of the India Office, 11, i, pp. 907-8 ( its contents 
are generally the same as Eggeling, No. 3339 ) : Chintaharan Cbakravarti, 
Descr. Cat. of Sans. Mss, Vaiiglya Sahitya Pari.'jat Calcutta, pp. 69-70 
(two complete Bengali Mss. of 90 chapters each) andp.70(No.l241.- 
A very old Bengali MS ) ; Cat. of Sans. Mss. in the Sans. College Library, 
Benares, p. 337 ( two complete Nagari Mss ) ; A. C. Burnell, Classified Index 
lathe Sans. Mss. in the Palace at Tanjore, p. 187 ; Hiralal, Cat. of Sans, 
and Prakrit Mss. in the Central Provinces and Berar, p. 81 ; Roth. Cat. of 
Tubingen Sans. Mss., p. 13 ; Dacca University Mss. Nos. 56 ( dated 1684 Saka 
and complete in 90 chaps. ). 583B ( dated 1672 Saka and complete in 96 
chapters ), 633 ( dated 1767 Saka and complete in 95 chapters ), 877 ( incom- 
plete ), 943 ( 90 chaps., missing fols. 1-5), 2671 ( incomplete ). 2890 ( compl- 
ete in 90 chaps. ) 3268 ( dated 1716 Saka and complete in 90 chaps. ) and 
4235 ( incomplete ) ; and so on. 

In the Preface, p. Ixxrix to his translation of the Vi^nu-p. Wilson men- 
tions a M* of the Kalika~p. of 98 chapters. 

J See BurgTlpujU-tattva ( Sans. SShitya Parisat ed. ), pp. 14, 18 and 20 

wherein there are some verses from the •A'sls-p./whioh are found in the 

present Kaltka-p. See also Durgotsava-viveka ( ed. Sans. Sahitya Parisat ) 
p. Hand Viramiirodaya ( ed. Chowkhamba Sans. Series. Benares ) BSjaniti- 
prak^a, p. 39. In the final colophon of a Ms of the Kalika-p. preserved in 
the Calcutta Sans. College oolleotion the vrork is called • Kall-purnna ' 

( see p. 1, foot-note 1 ). 



The Kalika -Pur&tia 


Himalaya ; and how she occupied half of Siva's body. ’ Con- 
sequently, MSrkandeya mentions how he inherited these PurSna 
topics from Brahma through the sages NSrada, Valakhilyas, 
Yavakrita and A sita respectively ® and begins with a saluta- 
tion to Cakra-pani (Visnu), by worshipping whom, he says, 
Brahma created beings. * He then goes on narrating the above 
mentioned topics with relevant digressions which are no less 
important and interesting than the main topics. Thus the Kulika~ 
p. deals with the exploits and worship of Kali or Kalika who is 
primarily the Yoga-nidra and Maya of Visnu * but who later 
became the wife of Siva as the dark-complexioned DaksayanI 
( Satl ) and Kali ( the daughter of Menaka ) ' for the good of the 
world. This Yoganidra or Maya ( or rather primal Kalika ), who 
is described as graceful, dark-complexioned, four-armed, carry- 
ing a sword and a blue lotus in two of her hands and assuring 
the confer of boon and safety with the other two, having dishe- 
velled hair, and mounted on a lion, ® and is the Sakti ( Energy ) 
and Prakrti { Original Source ) of the universe, has many forms, 
viz., Mahamaya or Kamakhya ^ Durga, * Bhadrakall, “ Ugra- 
canda, Uma, ” etc. The glory and worship of all these forms, 
especially of Kamakhya, have been described elaborately in the 
Kaiika-p. ; and in connexion with these topics there have been 
introduced many myths and legends which are of great import- 
ance especially from the point of view of the history of Saktism. 

* Kalika-p. 1, 9-13. 2 Ibid., 1, 16-18. 3 ibid.. 1, 19-24. 

* Ibid., 5. 3-4, 14. 47-48, 51-52, 59-61 ; (i, 8-9, 61-63 ; etc, 

® According to the Kalika-p» Satl, reborn as Menaka’s daughter, had a 
dark complexion and was consequently named Kali or KalikS ; but her fri- 
ends called her Parvati ( Kalika-p, 43, 45-48 ), She was also named Uma 
( because she could not be prevented from her penance for the attainment of 
Siva’s favour — Kalika-v. 45, 22-23 ) and Aparna ( as she did not take even 
leaves during her penance — Kalika-p, 45, 37 ). After her marriage with Siva 
she got rid of her dark complexion by worshipping Siva and was called Gauri 
{ Kalika-p. 47, 30f. ). 

6 Krilika-p, 5. 51-53 ; 8, 8-11. 

7 Mahamaya, who is said to be identical with Kamakhya, is called the 
‘ miila-murti* ( original form ) of Yoganidra, and from her the other forms 
are derived, — Kalika-p. 60, 48-52 ; 39, 123. For a description of the form of 
MahEmaya see Kalika- p^ 55, 24-36. 

8 Knlikn-p. 61, 10-22 ; 62, 9f. 

» Ibid., 62, 55fr. »o ibid., 62, 118f. ” Ibid., 63, 41f, 
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It also contains valuable materials for the study of many other 
sects such as those of Visnu, Siva, Surya, Ganesa, Brahma and 
others,^ informations regarding the glory and worship of these 
deities being introduced in connexion with those of one or other 
of the various forms of K&lika. 

In spite of the fact that the Kalika-p, speaks of * many Sakta 
deities as well as holy places, mountains and rivers of different 
parts of India, especially of the region of the Candrabhaga in 
the Punjab, its partiality for the east,^ and more definitely for 
Kamarupa, is specially remarkable. It deals elaborately with 
the different deities as well as the holy places, rivers and moun- 
tains of Kamarupa exhaustively and with a special fervour, so 
much so that Kamakhya, the ’ most prominent Sakta deity in 
Kamarupa has baen given the highest place as the chief form 
( mula-murti ) of Mahamaya, and the holy places there have 
been glorified even over Varanasi, Purusottama-ksetra, Dvara- 
vatl, Brahmavarta, Prayaga, etc., Kamakhya being called the 
most sacred place of all. ^ Moreover, in Kdlika-p. 93, 30-32 it is 
said that Vasistha, who had read and heard the ‘ Kalika-p. ^ from 
Markandeya, concealed it in Kamarupa, the abode of gods, until 
it was revealed to the sages by Markandeya. Hence there can 
be little doubt regarding the fact that the pressnt Kdlikd-p. was 
composed somewhere in, or very near about, Kamarupa in 
Assam. 

The inclusion of the title ‘ Kalikd * or ‘ Kali-p. ' in all the 
lists of eighteen Upapuranas which we have been able to collect 
from different sources, ^ and the numerous quotations made from 
a Kalikd-p. ' by many of the early Hibandb a- writers, would 
certainly appear to show that the present Kdlika-p. is a work of 

1 See Kalikn-p., chaps. 81-83 ; 78. 204f. ; etc. 

^ ® Kalika-p. 18, 28-34 speak of the Vaitarai.H river as originating from 
Siva’s tears, coming ultimately to the oast and flowing into the ‘ piirva-sa- 
gara ’ ; in Kalika~p. 18, 37 Siva is said to have gone to the eastern countries 
with Sati’s dead body on his shoulder ; in 18, 40f. different holy places are 
said to have originated in the east from parts of Sati’s body cut to pieces by 
Brahma, Visnu and Sanaiscara ; Kalikd~p, 18. 44-45 say that those regions 
in the east which were traversed by Siva with Satis dead body on his sho- 
ulder. are known as * yajhika desa * ; and so on. 

2 Kalika^p. 60, 34-48. 

♦ my article on ‘ The UpapurS^as » in 4B0HI, Voj. XKI, p. 38f. 
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considerable antiquity * ; but an attempt to trace the quoted 
verses in the present Kaiika-p, creates grave doubts regarding 
the early origin of this Purana by bringing to our notice the 
facts that not a single of the numerous quotations made in 
Bharata-bha^fa^^ Laksmidhara’s Krtya-kalpataru^^ 
Apararka's commentary on the Yajnavalkya-smrti ( AnSS ed. ), 
BallSlasena^s Danamgara ( Ind. off. Ms. ), Hemadri’s Calurvarga- 
cintamaxd, (Bibl. Ind. ed. ) Srldatta^s Krtyacara (Dacca University 
Ms. No. 4339 ) and Acaradarsa ( Vehkat. ed . ) Candesvara's Krtya- 
ratnUkara ( Dacca University Ms. No. 1055C ) Madanapala^s 
Madana-parijata ( Bibl. Ind. ed. ) MadhavSeftrya s Parasara-bhasya 
( ed. V. 8. Islampurkar ) and Kalanirnaya^ ( Bibl. Ind. ed. ) and 
Narasiinha Vajapeyin’s Nityacdra-pradiia ( Bibl. Ind. ed. ) * is 

* As a matter of fact, Mr. P. K. Gode finds fault with the date ( 14th 
century ) assigned to the present Kalika-p. by Mr. Payne in bis work ( The 
iiakta.s), and places it before 1000 A. D. without caring to know whether 
the ‘ Kalika-p. * drawn upon by NSnyadeva, Apararka, Laksmidhara and 
other early commentators and Nibandha-writers is the same as the present 
one. See Gode in Journal of Oriental Researcht Madras, Vol, X, 1936, pp. 
289-294. 

* Nanyadeva’s quotation from a ‘ Kalikakhya-purana * in his Bharata~ 
hhd^ija has been pointed out by Dr, V. Raghavan in his article on ‘ The Ka- 
lika (Upa)purapa ^ in Journal of Oriental Research^ Madras, Vol, XII, 1938, 
pp. 331-360, 

2 See Dr. V. Raghavan, op. cit., pp. 332-3. 

^ Narasiipha Vajapeyin, who is one of the most noted Smrti-writers of 
Orissa, mentions ‘ Vidyakara Vajapeyin ’ as well as ‘ Vidyakara-paddhati > 
in his Bityacara-pradipa. So the Nityacara-prajipa must be later than the 
Nityacara-paddhati ( Bibl. Ind. ed. ) of Vidyakara Vajapeyin. 

Row, as Raghunandana mentions Vidyakara Vajapeyin as an authority 
several times in his Bmrti-tattva ( Jivananda’s ed., I, pp. 355, 744, etc. ; II. 
pp. 68, 75, 312, 505, etc. ), the latter cannot be later than 1500 A. D. ; and as 
Vidyakara himself mentions the Krtya-cintamani^ which is apparently the 
older work of that name by Cap^esvara and not the later one by Vacaspati- 
niisra whose literary activity lay between 1450 and 1480 A. D,, he cannot 
be earlier than 1350 A. D. The Kramadipika informs us that Vidyakara‘8 
father declined a grant of land from Nrsiniha, king of Orissa, left the coun- 
try with family and settled at Benares. ( For the extract of the Krania- 
dtpikd See Nityacara-paddhati^ preface, p. 2, footnote 2 ). Now, the only 
Nrsiipha, whose reign falls within this period, is the fourth king of that 
name, one of whose land-grants was made in 1395 A. D. in the 22nd afika or 
18th year of his reign ( see JASB. 1895, pp. 132f. and R. D. Banerji, History 
9f Oriasa^ I, pp. 283-4 ). So this Nfsiipha must have ascended the thrpp^ 
^ continued on the next page ) 
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found in the present Kalika-p., that none of the interlocutors, 
viz., ( i ) Trnavindu and Anilada, ’ (ii)Sanaka, Sanatkumara 
and Kavyakuta ( ? ) ® and ( iii ) Surya and his devotee, * mention- 
ed in connexion with some of the verses quoted from a ‘ Kalika- 
p . ' in the above mentioned works, is found in the extant Kalika- 
p. and that the present Kulika-p. which is drawn upon by Sula- 
pani, Srinathacarya-cudamani, Govindananda, Raghunandana, 
Krsnananda Agama-vagisa, Gadadhara, * Mitra Misra, Ananta- 
bhatta and Nanda-pandita, first began to be used by the Bengal 

( continued from the previous page ) 

in 1377 A. D. Hence it is sure that VIdyakara’s father migrated to Benares 
after 1377 A. D. Again, VidySkara says in one of the introductory verses of 
his Nityacara-paddhati that he lived at Benares for 30 years and then 
■wrote the Nityaclira-paddhati ( cf. trimsadvarsaip sa ka^ySip krta-vasatir 

abhQd dharma-sSatrasya karta paddhatyakhyasya ). So the 

JNityacara-paddhati must have been composed in the first half of the fifteenth 
century A. D. 

Hence the Nityacara-pradipa of Narasirnba V/Ijapeyin cannot be earlier 
than 1425 A. D. ( According to Kane, Narasimha VAjapeyin was ‘ later than 
1400 A. D. ^ See P. V. Kane, History of Dharniasdstra, I, pp. 572 and 706 ). 

1 See Caturvarga-cintamani II, i, pp 439-444, 829-831, 831-832 ; II, ii, 
pp. 179-180, 376, 377-381, 992-4. Krtya-ratnakara^ fob 163b. 

» Mentioned in Krtya^kalpataru, Santi-kaij^a. — See Raghavan, op. eit.y 
p. 333. 

2 See Nitydedra-pradipay pp. 684-5. 

Though the interlocution between Surya and his devotee is also mention- 
ed in Smrti-tattva I, p. 36, it need not be taken to have occurred in the pre- 
sent Kdlikd-p,, because those Kibandhakaras who have drawn upon the 
extant Kdlika-’p. are also sometimes found to contain verses which belonged 
to the earlier Kdlika-^p, and which they derived, as in the cases of many 
other Purapas, either direct from the earlier KZilika or from the authorita- 
tive commentaries and Nibandhas which drew upon this earlier Purana. 
See p. 8, foot-notes 4, 6 and 7. 

* In his Kalasdra ( Bibl. led. ed. ) GadSdhara mentions not only the 
following works and authors, viz. MadhavSearya, Koln-madhavlyay KZila- 
darkoy Krtya-kaurnudly Krtya-mahdrnavay Qauda-savivatsara-pradtpay Mad- 
ana^parijdtay Sulapani, ^rTiddha-viveka etc., but also ‘ Tithitattvakara * 

( sometimes distinguished with the adjective * Gauda, ' — see Kdlasaray pp. 

421, 463, etc. — gaiidais tithitattvakaraih ) and Ilarihhaktivilasa in 

several places. That by the word ‘ tithitattvakara * Gadadhara means none 
but Rsghunandana is shown by the fact that the references made by Gada- 
dhara to the opinions of the ‘ Tithitattvakara. * are all found in the SmTti- 
iattva of Baghunandana. ( For instance, Kalasara, pp. 105, 106-7 and 117-8 
( continued on the next page ) 
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§mrti-writers from the fourteenth century A. D. ‘ but by the 
non-Bengal authors (especially of Orissa and Benares ), from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. These facts create 
the impression that the present Kaltka-p,^ which certainly came 
to Bengal from Kamarupa either in the thirteenth or in the four- 
teenth century A. D., is a work quite different from the earlier 
Kalika-p. mentioned in the lists of eighteen Upapuranas and 
drawn upon by Nanyadeva, Laksmldhara and others. This im- 
pression is finally established as true by an extract of ten verses 
quoted in Raghunandana's DurgupujaHattva (pp. 8-9 ) with the 
words * dusprapa-kalika-puranantare’pi ^ but not found in the 
present Kalika-p, The expression ‘dusprapa-kSlikS-puranantare- 
pi ’ shows definitely that Raghunandana knew another Kaiika-p, 
which was different from the present one profusely drawn upon 
by him in his Tattvas, and that Mss of this older Kahka^p. had 
already become extremely rare in his time. 

Before we try to determine the date of composition of the 
present Kalikar-p, we should like to say a few words on the con- 
tents, character and date of the earlier Kalika-p, which also 
was often called ‘ Kall-purana ^ ^ and sometimes ‘ Kala-Jcantha ' ^ 
on the basis of the quotations made from it in the commentaries 
and Nibandhas. These quotations and references show that the 
earlier KalikUrp, contained, among others, the following inter- 
locutors, viz., ( i ) Trnavindu and AnilSda, ( ii ) Sanaka, Sanat- 

( continued from the previous page ) 

refer to Smrti-taitva 1, pp. 67-68, 67 and 60 respectively). The references 
to the Haribhaktivilasa also are all found in the present Harihhaktivilasa 
( ed. SySraS-carana Kaviratna, Calcutta ) ascribed to GopSlabhatta. ( For 
instance, KdlasUra, p. 118 refers to Haribh., p. 905 ; Kalasara, p. 140 to 
Baribh., p. 794 ; Kalasara, p. 165 to Ilaribh., pp. 895 and 897-8 ; and so 
on ). Hence the Kalasara must be dated not earlier than 1600 A. D. Hara- 
prasad Shastri also includes Gadadhara among those Smrti-writers who flo- 
urished in the 17th and 18th centuries A. D. ( See Shastri, Descr, Cat, of 
Sans, Ms8»t ASB., Ill, Preface, p, xxxvii ). 

The date ( 1450-1500 A. D. ), assigned to Gadadhara by P. V. Kane in his 
History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, pp. 530 and 692, requires modification. 

* The Samvatsara-^pradipa ( Dacca University Ms. No. 4632 ) does not 
quote any Kdlika-p, even in its section on the DurgS-pUjS. 

« See the lists of Upapuranas ( Nos. VIII, Xll, XVI. XVII and XVIII ) 
in my article on * The UpapurSpas ’ in ABORI, Vol. XXI ( pp. 43-48 ). 

^ See Hazra in ABOBI, XXI, pp. 43 and 44 ( footnote !)• 
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kumfira and Kftvyakiita ( ? ) and ( iii ) Surya and his devotee^ 
and was a rich store of Smrfci materials. The multifarious Smrti 
topics, dealt with in this PurSna, included the following •* ( a ) 
donations ( of gold, houses, thousand cows, canopy, krsnajina, 
ghrta-kambala, Narasimha, etc. ’ ( b ) duties of castes and 
aSramas ( c ) worship of Kalika and Siva, '‘(d) Vratas ( viz., 
Aviyoga-vrata, Bhaskara-vrata, Soma-vrata, Samkararka-vrata, 
etc. ) ® ( e ) Saura-dharmas, ® ( f ) Ista-purta, ^ ( g ) Vyavahara ^ 
and ( h ) Sraddha. ^ Besides these the earlier Kdlika-p. also 
might have contained among other things a song ( gita ) called 
Rovindaka. 

* AparSrka’s com. on Yaj.^ pp. 377-8; DTinasTigara^ fols. 13la, 171b-172a, 
I82b-183a, 217b-218a; Krtya-ratnakarat fol. 179a ; Caturvarga-cintTnnani^ I, 
pp. 34. 156, 258-261, 568, 575-6, 589, etc. 

* Madana-parijata^ p. 228 ( on vaisya-vrtti ) ; Parasara-bha^ya, I, ii, 
p. 178. 

S Apararka*8 com. on Faj., p. 15 ; DurgapUja-tattva^ pp, 8-9. ( One of 

the ten verses quoted in Durgapuja--tattva^ pp. 8-9 is found in Durgotsava-vi- 
vekQt p. 11 ). 

4 Nityacara-pradipa^ p. 694 ; Viramitrodaya^ PlTj5-prakSsa, pp. 226-232. 
( These verses, dealing with mahasnana, ghrtabhiseka. ghrtadbSrS and 
siva-jagara in Siva-worship, are the same as those given in the Pbja-kapda 
of Laksmidhars's Krtya-kalpataru, See Dr. ^iaghavan in Journal of Ori- 
ental Re^earchy Madras, XII, 1938, p. 332). See also Krtya-kalpataruy Santi 
kfinda for ‘ rudra-japa-vidhi * ( Dr. Raghavan, op. cit., p. 333 ). 

® Caturvarga-cintamani, Vol II. 

^ Nitgacara-pradipay pp. 684-5. ( This extract is also found in Vtramiiro- 
dayay Puja-prakasa, pp. 308-9. See also Smrti-tattvay I, p. 36 for two of its 
lines ). 

Kriya-kalpataruy Brahmacari-kanda. ( The quotation is reproduced 
in Viramitrodayay Paribhasa-prakSsa, p. 44 ). See Dr. Raghavan, op. ti7., 
p. 333. 

^ Krtya-kalpataruy Vyavahara-kSi^da. See Dr. Raghavan, op. cit.y p. 333, 

^ Caturvarga-cintamaniy Vol. Ill, 

>0 By ascribing the song * saridaip ^apdam jagapati etc. ’ to both the 
* Bhagavatl~p. ^ and the ‘ Kalika khya~p. ^ Nanyadeva makes a confusion 
between these two PurSpic works, which, as we shall see afterwards, are 
quite different, and not identical, as ^Nanyadeva took them to be. This 
confusion may be due to the fact that, like the Bhagavatl-p.y the Kalika-p» 

also dealt with the exploits of * Bhagavati ' ( cf. bhagavatyS idam 

bbagavatam iti kalikapuraparn bhagavata-padenoktam iti ye vadanti te nir> 
astih. — Kityacara-pradipay p. 18 ), or that due to its treatment of the ex- 
ploits of Bhagavati the Kalika-p. was wrongly designated as ‘ Bhagavati-p,* 
by RSnyadeva. 
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A careful examination of these quotations further shows that 
the earlier Kaltka-p., unlike the present one, had scarcely any 
Tantric element in its rituals. The long quotations given in 
the Caturmrga-dntamarii ^ and the Krtya-^rainahara ( fols. 163b f, 
and 179a ) on the details of the dififerent devotional vows and 
worships are totally free from Tantric influence. The procedure 
is purely Puranic, and the Mantras to be used are very often 
Puranic and sometimes Vedic. A quotation made by Apararka 
(com., p, 15 ) on the method of painting magic collyrium on the 
eyes for vasikarana, however, shows that though the earlier 
Kalikrd-p. had its rituals free from Tantric elements, it could not 
overcome the temptation for attaining magic power, of which 
the Saktas are so fond. That the earlier Kdlikd-p. had little or 
no Tantric element can be further proved by another piece of 
evidence adduced by BallSlasena who was not at all favourably 
disposed towards the Tantriks and their scriptures and practices. 
By way of explaining why he rejected some of the Puranas and 
Upapuranas partly or wholly in his Ddnaadgara Ballalasena says 
that the Devt-iJ.^ which was excluded from the lists of Puranas 
and Upapuranas due to its treatment of sinful acts, was rejected 
by him because of its Tantric character, ® and that the Bhavisya- 
p. was utilised by him up to the chapters dealing with the 
SaptamI (-kalpa), while those on the AstamI and NavamI (-kalpa) 
were rejected on account of their imbibing Tantric influence ^ ; 
but he expresses no such opinion regarding the ^ Kdtika~p,^ 
known to him. On the other hand, he quotes 40 verses on gifts 
from the ‘ Kalika-p, ' So, it is sure that the ‘ Kdlika-p. ' known 
to Ballalasena must have been free from Tantric elements. Al- 
though Ballalasena names a set of spurious Puranas, viz., Tar- 
ksya ( i. e. Garuda ), Brdhina^ Agneija, Vai^yiava of 23000 slokas 

^ See Caturvarga-cintUmanif I, pp, 738«9, 928-930 ; II, i, pp. 237-9, 439- 
444, etc. ; II. ii, pp. 149-151, 179-180, 326-332, etc. 

* Danasagara, fol, 4^ — 

tattat-puraijopapurai;ia-saipkhyS-bahiskrtHm kalmasa-karma-yogSt I 
pgsanda-sSstranumataip nirupya devI-purSpaip na nibandh(?ddh )- 

am atra II 

2 Danasagara, i'ol. 3b— 

saptamyavadhi puranaqi bhavisyam api aaingybltain atiyatnat i 
tyaktvastaml-navamyoh (? ®myau) kanyau (V kalau ) 

grastau ( ? °st0 ) II 


2 ( Annala, B, O. E* L ] 
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and Linga of 6000 slokas, which were influenced by Tanfcricism J 
his silence regarding fche existence of any second Krilik^-p} in 
his time, is remarkable and shows that the present Kalika-p,^ 
which is full of Tantric elements, was unknown in his days. 

The quoted verses further show that, unlike the present 
Kal%ka-i\ wherein Visnxx has been given a superior position by 
an identification of the primal Kalika with his Yoga-nidra and 
MSya, the earlier Kalika-p, allowed Siva a prominent place. It 
is for this reason that in one of the quoted verses Siva is called 
the highest deity ^ and the worship of Siva or his linga is ord- 
ained in many of the vows and worships. ^ 

Let us now discuss the date of the earlier Kalika-p, In his 
Cafurvarga-cmtaniuni Hernadri quotes, from the ‘ Kalika-p. \ 
five lines which give a list of eighteen Puranas including the 

1 DZinatsagara^ fol. 4^ — 

tiirksyani puraijam aparaqi brahmam Sgoeyarn eva ca ' 
trayovirpsati-sahasryaiii puranam api vaisnavam ii 
sat-sahasra-mitaip lihgarp purapam aparam tatha i 
diksa-pratisthS-pasapda-mukti-ratna-pariksanaih ii 
lursa-vamsanucaritaih kosa-vyakara^adibhih i 
asaiigata-katha-bandha-paraspara-virodhitah ii 

tan mlna-ketanadinam bhapcja-pasap^a'bngiuam i 
loka-vaucanam alokya sarvam evavari(?dhl)ritani ii 
a The conjunct consonant preceding ‘ya’in the word ‘ Kalikal]yatu ’ 

I occurring in the line * adyam purapaip sambam ca kalika( )yani eva ca ’ 
in Danasagara, fol. 2^ ] is too difficult to be deciphered. Though it may be 
read both as ‘ hva ^ and ‘dva,* the former reading must be accepted ; because, 
of the Kurma and the Adi-p. which are mentioned ( in Danasagara, fol, 2a) 
as containing the names of the Upapuranas, the former gives a list of these 
works in its Purvabhaga, chap. 1 and invariably reads ‘ KSlikShvayam * 
(see my article on ‘ The Upapur5nas ^ in ABORI, Vol. XXE, pp. 40, 43, foot- 
notes 2, 1-2, 1-2 and 1-2 respectively ). As we have not been able to find 
within our reach a printed copy or a Ms of the Adi-p., a work quite differ- 
ent from the later Adi published by the Vehkate^vara Press, Bombay, we are 
quite ignorant of its reading. The reading ‘ Kslikahvayam’, however, is fur- 
ther supported by the word * Vispudharmottara[hva]yam’ in which the con- 
junct consonant preceding ‘y^’ siiid written in exactly the same way as that 
before ‘ ya Mn ‘ Kalika[lyam ’ must be read as ‘ hva ' and not as ‘ dva^ 
Eggeling also accepts the reading ‘ Kalikahvayam ' in his Ind. Off, Cat,, 
III, p. 543. 

3 Caiurvarga-cintamani, I, p. 665— sarpkarat paramaip nanyat 

* See Caturvarga-cintamani, I, pp, 568, 5';5-6, etc.; Krtijd-ratnakara, 

fols. 163^ ff., ; Nitydcdra-prad^0t p. 694 ; and so on. 
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• Kaliha ^ which is called the * original Bhagavata. ^ ’ So, the ear- 
lier Kalikn-p.y which thus lay claim to the position of the Bha- 
gavata-p»^ must have been written at a time when the position 
of the latter had already become enviable. As the BJiagavata-p. 
is to be assigned to the sixth century A. D. and most probably to 
the former half of that century, ® the earlier Kalika-p, could 
not have been written earlier than 650 A. D. Again, the num- 
erous quotations made from the * Kalika-p, ^ by Nanyadeva, 
Laksmidhara, Apararkaj Ballalasena, Hemadri and others, who 
flourished in different parts of India, show that the earlier 
Kalika-p. must have been written not later than 900 A. D. In 
his Durgotsaoa-viveka SulapSni quotes two verses, viz. ‘ upavasam 
mahastamyam ’ and ‘ upavasam tu tasyam vai,' and points out 
that the second verse was known to Srikara. ^ Now, of these 
two verses the first is the same as Kalika-p, ( Vehkat. ed. ) 63, 
16b-17a, but the second, which is not found in the -present 
Kalika-'p,, is one of the ten verses quoted by Eaghunandana in 
his Durgapujafattva (pp. 8-9 ) from a ‘ dusprapa-kalikS-purana- 

* saivaip yad vSyunS proktam vairinoim vaisnavam tathfi i 

yad idam kalikakhyarji^ oa mularp bhagavataip smrtam ii 
sauram oa nSradlyarn ca mSrkandiyam oa vahnijam i 
vamanani kaurmam matsyam ca saptada^am oa garudam I 
brahmandam astadasam jneyani purSnam oa na samsayah ii 

Caturvarga-cintamani, 1, p. 531. 
The first two lines are also found quoted in Caturvarga-cintamani, II. i, p. 22 
( with V. 1. ‘ sauram eva oa ’ for ‘ vaisnavam tathS , ’ and ‘ yat * for ‘ ca ^ ). 

* See R. C. Hazra, Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, ,p. 55. 

2 Durgotsava-viveka, p. 17. 

yasrain dine mahastami-pnja tasmin dine evopavSso na tu sanidhi- 
puja-dine, astaniItvenopavasa-vidh3nat i jyestha-putravato grhastha- 
sya tannisedham aha kalika-purSnaiu — 

upavasam mahastamySni putravan na samSoaret i 
yatha tathaiva putatraS vratl deviip prapujayet ii 
putravan jyestha-putravan i tatraiva— 

upavasam tu tasySni vai mahapataka-nSsanam i 
grhipa na tu kartavyam jyestba-putravata sad5 li 

atra kSli-puraplya-vacanottarardhe putravata upavasetara- 

havisySnnSdina puja-vidhan3t tasya pnjSfiga-mahSstSmi-nimittakopavSs- 

aiya nisedho na tu pratimasa-kartavyastaml-nimittakopavSsa-nisedha iti 

Arikarah ( v. 1. ‘ ^ridattah ’ for ‘ 4rikarah ’ ; Dacca University Mss. have 

* ^rikarah * ). 
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ntara. * Hence l§rlkara, ^ who knew the second verse, must have 
been acquainted with the earlier Kalika-p,, which, therefore, 
must be dated not later than 800 A. D. We have said else- 
where ® that the group of eighteen Upapuranas was first formed 
between 650 and 800 A. D. ; and all the lists of eighteen Upa- 
purSnas containing the name of a ‘ Kalika, * or ‘ Kali-p. ’ the 
earlier KaLika-p. should be dated between 650 and 750 A. D. and 
most probably in the latter half of the seventh century. 

This fairly early origin and the non-Tantric character of the 
earlier Kalika-p. show that it was ce/tainly composed by the 
Smarta Brahman sectaries, and most probably by the Smarta 
Saktas, with its rituals rendered free from Tantric elements. 
But in course of time serious changes came over the Hindu 
society with the spread of Tantricism. Consequently, in spite 
of its great authority in the eyes of the comparatively early 
authors who had no regard for Tantricism, it could not hold 
ground very long among the people as it failed to satisfy their 
fresh needs, especially ritualistic, created by the spread of Tan- 
tricism. Consequently, it could be replaced by the present 
KaUka-p. which abounds in Tantric elements ; and Bengal, 
which is adjacent to Assam, being a hot bed of Tantricism from 
fairly early days, the present Kalika-p. was accepted here first 
of all before it could be regarded as authoritative by the Smrti- 
writers of other provinces where the hold of the Brahmanical 
religion, at least upon the Smrti-writers, did not become loose 
as early as in Bengal. 

Though, as we have seen above, the earlier Kalika-p, lay 
claim to the position of a ‘ Purana, ' and more, to the status of 
the ‘ original Bhagavala ^ ^ and this claim was also supported by 
a section of people, ^ it has not only been included in all the 

J According to P. V. Kane/ Srikara must be placed somewhere between 
800 and 1050 A. D. and probably flourished in the ninth century. * Kane, 
History of Dharmasastra^ I, p. 268, 

li ABORl, Vol. XXI, p. 50, 

B For a discussion on the Purapas in the second stage of their develop- 
ment see R. C. Hazra, Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and CusiomSy pp. 
215-222. 

^ See foot-note 1 on p. 11 above. ^ Cf. the verse 

bhagavatyas ca durgSyas caritaip yatra vartate i 
tat tu bhSgavataip proktarn na tu devipurSnakam ii 
( continued on the next page ) 
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lists of eighteen UpapurSnas but has expressly been called an 
TJpapurana by such noted Smrti-writers as Laksmldhara (author 
of the Krtya-kalpataru ), * Ballalasena * and Narasimha Vaja- 
peyin. ^ 

From what has been said above it is clear that the present 
Kalika-j). is a work quite different from the earlier Kalika-p. ^ 
and that it was unknown in Bengal in Ballalasena’s time but 
in western and southern parts of India it became known only 
from the end of the sixteenth century A. D. 

We shall now try to determine the date of the present KUlika-p, 

The extant Kalika not only knows the rasis ^ and week-days ® 
and the ' ten forms ' of Visnu, of which the ‘ Matsya, ^ ‘Kurma^ 
and ‘ Varaha ' have been dealt with elaborately in chaps. 25-35, 
but is also remarkably indebted, for many of its ideas and ex- 
pressions, to Kalidasa’s Kumara-sambhava and Magha's ^isupala- 
vadha ® and most probably to the Devi-p, also. ^ PTence the date 

( continued from the previous page ) 

occurring in an Uttara~khan(Ja ( chap. 23 ) claiming to be a section of the 
iiiva-p, — Eggeling, Ind, Off. Cat., VI, p. 1357. 

That the above verse points to the Kalikd-p. is shown by the line * 

bhagavatyTi idani bhagavatam iti kalika-purilnam bhagavata-padenoktam iti 
ye vadanti ’ occurring in Nttydcara--pradipa, p, 18. 

1 ‘ astada^fibhyas tu prthak purSnani yat tu drsyate i 
vijanidhvam rauni-sresthSs tad etebhyo vinirgatam ii 

vinirgatam samudbhUtam i yatha kSlikapurSnSdlnlti laksmidharah i ' 

Nityacara-pradtpa, p. 18. 

2 Ddnasdgara^ fol, 2a — 

uktSny upapurSijani vyakta-dana-vidhini ca i 
adyam purSijaip sambain ca kSlikShvayam eva ca ii 
etc. etc. 

Nityacrira-pradlpa^ p. 18. 

* As none of the verses quoted by Nanyadeva, Laksmldhara, Apararka, 
Ballalasena and others from the earlier Krdikd-p. is found in our present 
Kulika, it is extremely hazardous to say that the present Kalika has retain- 
ed chapters or verses from the earlier one, or that the present Kalika is the 
result of a recast to which the earlier one was subjected. 

» Kalika-p. 20, 180 ; 61, 25 ; 6", 6 ; 63, 2, 7 ; etc. 

« Ibid., 90, 47 and 49. 

’ Ibid., 31, 30 ( yasya te da^adha mUrtih ). 

^ Se© Dr, Kaghavan in Journal of Oriental Research^ Madras, Vol. XII, 
1938, pp. 332 and 337 ( where he mentions another article contributed by him 
to the Woollier Commemoration Volume ). 

1* Devl-p. ( Vahga, ed. ) 65, €5f. ; 66, 13f. ; and chap. 67 = Kalikd-p. 89, 48f.; 
89, 60f. ; and 89, 73f. respectively. 
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of the present KTilika-p, which, as we have already seen above, 
was composed somewhere in, or very near about Kamarupa, 
cannot be placed before 750 A. D. 

Again, by his reference to the story of Kalika’s manifestation 
in Katyayana^s hermitage as a result of the latter’s curse on 
Mahisa who fascinated a disciple of Katyayana by taking the 
form of a female as occurring in the ‘ Kalika-p. ' * Nllakantha 
points definitely to Kalika-p. 62, 95f. ; Anantabhatta quotes 
verses from chap. 91 in his Vldhana-panjata ( Bibl. Ind. ed., Vol. 
1 ), Mitra Misra from chaps. 57, 59, 91 and 92 in his Viramitrodaya, 
Gadadhara from chap. 69 in his Kalasara, Raghunandana from 
chaps. 54, 57, 59-63, 66, 67. 69, 71-74, 83, 86, 90 and 91 in his 
Smrli-tattva and from chaps. 54, 57, 60-63, 69, 71-74 and 91 in his 
DurgapUja-tattva^ Krsnananda Agama-vagisa from chaps. 57 and 
71 in his Tantra^sara ( ed. Prasanna Kr. Shastri, Calcutta ), 
GovindSnanda from chaps. 57 and 73 in his Dunakriya-kaumudi 
{ Bibl. Ind. ed. ), from chaps. 57, 60, 62 and 73 in his ^uddhikriya- 
kaumudi ( Bibl. Ind. ed. ), from chaps 57, 71, and 73 in his ^raddha- 
kriyd-kaumudi ( Bibl. Ind. ed. ) and from chaps. 55-57, 59-63, 66, 
67, 69*75, 77, 83, 84, 86 and 89 in his Varsakriya-kaumudl ( Bibl. 
Ind. ed. ), Srinathacarya-cudamani from chaps. 57, 60, 63 and 71 
in his Krtya’-tatimrwiva ( Dacca University Ms. No. 49 ), and Sula- 
pani from chaps. 61-63, 69, 71 and 73 in his Durgotscwa-vivelm 
and from chap. 91 in his Rasayatraviveka ( Dacca University Ms. 
No. 3350 ) *, and the Brhaddharma-p, ( Vahga. ed. ), by its mention 
of the ‘ KTill-p, ’ as dealing elaborately with the greatest holy 
place created on the bank of the Brahma-nada by the fall of the 
female organ of Satl,* refers definitely to the present Kaiiku-p, 

1 See Nilakantha’s commentary on Devi-hhagavata V, 8, 34-37— 

ayarn cavatarah purS^antara-prasiddhe katyayanSsrame katyayana- 
sisyain atri-rnpepa, mohayantam drstvE kStyayanah stn tvSip hanis- 
yatlti saptavan iti tad-asrame eva rnpa-dharapara iti kalikil-purape 
spastam. 

For information about Nilakantha, who was a Brahman scholar of Maha- 
rSs^ra and wrote his coin, on the Mahalharata at Benares in the last quarter 
of the 17th century, see Adi-parvan of the MahUhharata ( ed. Dr. V. 8. 
Sukthankar, Poona 1033 ), Prolegomena, p. Ixv. 

* Brhaddharma-p, ( Vahga. ed. ) II, 10, 37-38 ( = Bibl, Ind, ed,, Madhya- 
kb.i Chap. 40, verses 37-38 ) — 

( continued on the next page ) 
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Hence the present Kalika-p. must be dated earlier than 1300 
A. D. * If a period of two hundred years be allowed for its att- 
aining the position of a genuine and authoritative Purana so 
that it could be recognised as such by Sulapani even without a 
shade of doubt, then the present Kalika-p, must be placed about 
1100 A. D. The large proportion of Tantric elements in its ritu- 
als, as compared with those contained in other Puranas, tends 
to show that the present Kdlika-p, is a work most probably of 
the tenth or eleventh century A. D. ® 

In spite of the numerous digressions which often create seri- 
ous interruptions in the main topics, the present Kalika-p, is 
generally a unified work. The general integrity of its contents 
is established not only by their close inter-relation but also by 
the absence of any irrelevance or incongruity in the stories, by 
the constant cross-references to different topics ^ dealt with in 
this Purana, and by the use of the word ' nacira ‘ ( for * acira* ) 
throughout the whole Purana. * Hence the above date of the 
Purana can be taken to be the date of the entire work. Of course, 
there may be some verses here and there which were inter- 
polated later, but these are not many and important. 

( continued from the previous page ) 
tirtha-cudamauis tatra yatra yonih papata ha i 
tire brahma-nadakhyasya mabayoga-sthalam hi tat ii 
kali-purape vijneyani mune vivarapam tatah i 
mahStmyaTii tasya desasya vispur jSnati naparah ii 

According to Jogesh Chandra Roy the Brhaddharma-p, was composed 
some time after the 33th century A. D. See J. C. Roy in Bharatavar§a ( a 
Bengali monthly journal ), Vol. XVII, Part ii, p. 677. It is highly probable 
that this Purapic work was composed towards the beginning of the four- 
teenth century A. D. 

' Farquhar’s view that the present Kalika-p, ‘ probably comes from a 
date near the beginning of the period ' 1350-1800 A. D. is obviously wrong. 
See J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India^ p. 354. 

2 Jogesh Chandra Roy also assigns this Kdlika-p, to the tenth century 
A. D. See Bharatavarsa ( a Bengali monthly journal ), Vol. XVII, Part ii. 
p. 677. 

3 For instance, Kdlik'a~p. 19, 58 refers to chap. 2 ; 25, 2-3 refer to chaps, 
25 (verses 4f. )-28; 30, 1 refers to 27, 28f,; 32, 1-4 refer to chaps. 32 ( verses 
5f. ) — 36; 35, 44 refers to 26, 54-55 ; and so on. 

^ See KulikU-p. 33, 30; 39. 134 ; 53, 61, 73, 75, etc. ; 57, 104. 

The word * nacira,* which is used in the form * naoirena ^ or * naoirSt, 
seems to have been a very favourite one to the author of the present 
Kalika~p. 
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Though the present Kalika-p. is a late work, attempts have 
been made in it for giving it a garb of antiquity. It is said that 
the topics to be dealt with in this Purana were handed down 
from BrahmS through Narada, Valakhilyas, Yavakrita and Asita 
successively until they reached Markandeya, the narrator of 
this Purana, ' and that Vasistha, who had read and heard this 
‘ Kalika-p . ' from Markandeya, concealed it in Kamarupa, the 
land of gods, until it was revealed by Markandeya to the sages.® 
In spite of the fact that the present Kalika-p, very often calls 
itself ‘ Purana ^ ^ but never an ‘ Upapurana, ’ it contains very 
little of ‘ Vamsanucarita * ^ and nothing of ‘ Vainsa ' and ‘ Man- 
varitara. ^ On the other hand, it not only contains various inter- 
esting myths and legends, ^ important materials for the study of 
Sakta iconography ,*the names and positions of mountains, rivers 
and holy places chiefly of Kamarupa, and the like, but gives us 
valuable information regarding the literature known to it. It 
has already been said that the Kalika-p, has utilised Kalidasa^s 
Kuviara-safubhava^ Magha^s ^isupala-vadha, and most probably 
the Devi-i), also. It recognises the Agamas, Purapas and Saih- 
hitas as sources of* sadacara^ '"and mentions a Nitisastra ascrib- 
ed to Brahma, '' Dharmasastras ascribed to Daksa ® and Sva- 
yambhu/*^ Rajanitis^stras of Usanas and Brhaspati,’^ the Ndruda- 
pa'ucardtra ) ^\ the VisnudhaTmotfara spoken cut by Mar- 
kandeya and a work called ^ivamrla, of 18 Patalas, compiled 

1 Kalika-p. 1, 16-18, 

* Kalika-p, 93, 30-22. 

2 See Kalika-p, 1, 3; 91, 72 : 93, 28, 31, 34 and 35 ; and so on. See also 
the chapter-colophons, 

4 It gives only the account of Naraka and his descendants. 

Such as those of the birth and exph)ii.s of Kama and the Maras, ol the 
birth of A^rundhati and her marriage vfith Vasistha, of the birth and exploits 
of Naraka, and so on. 

^ Kalikn-’p, 88, 3. 

Kalika-p. 20, 42-43. 

8 Ibid,, 20. 51. 

« Ibid., 1, 8. 

10 Ibid., 87, 99 and 130. 

n Ibid. 83, 141. 

12 Ibid., 91, 70 ; and 92, 1-2. Cf. also 1, 4-9. 

The* Vi^nudharmoltara * iheiiLioued in the is undoubtedly the 

same as the extant V isnudhar mottara which also deals with * raja-niti,* 
* sadacara/ etc, and is declared by Markandeya. 
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by Bhairava on the basis of the instructions he received from 
Siva and dealing with the procedure of the worship of Mah5- 
maya. * Further, in the chapters on Devl-worship there is men- 
tion of ‘ kamesvarl-tantra/ * tripura-tantra,^ ‘ uma-tantra, ' 

* kamakhya-tantra,' ‘ vaispavl-tantra,' ‘ devl-tantra,' ‘ durga- 
tantra,' ‘ ugraoanda-tantra/ * bhairavl-tantra ^ and ‘ uttara-tan- 
tra ' ; ® but these, except ‘ uttara-tantra * which seems to be the 
name of a work, most probably mean the procedures of the wor- 
ship of the respective deities named in them, the deities Kame- 
svarl, Tripura, Uma etc. being the different forms of Mahamaya. * 

Besides the extinct and the extant Kdlika-puravas mentioned 
above, a Ms has been found of another Kalika-p, which is also 
called Kalya ( ? Kail ypuraim and Satl-puraria, ^ This as well 
as the Cari(}i-p, ^ and Bhagavati- p, ® are works quite different 
from the extinct and the extant Kalika-purUnas and will be exa- 
mined thoroughly in their respective places. 


* Kalika-p. 54. 5 and 7-9 
^ See Knlika-p.f chaps. 58-68 and 78. 

KaUka-p. 60, 48-54. 

^ Eggeling, Ind. Off, Cat,^ VI, pp. 1193-98 ( No. 3344 ). 

5 R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sans, Mss, I, pp. 208-9 ( No. 370 ). 
Also Eggeling, Ind, Off, Cat.^ VI, pp. 1202-5 ( Nos. 3360-61 ). 

6 R L. Mitra. Bikaner Cat., p. 187 ( No. 415 ). 
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APPENDIX I 


Verses quoted from the ‘ Kdlika-p. ’ 
i or ‘ Kali-p. ) in 


Kalika-p, 

1. Durgotsam-viveica 
of SuIap§.oi, 

p. 1 = 63, 12'>-13 and 11. 
p, 6=69, lands®, 
p. 7=62, 7^ 
p. 12=69, 35; 62, 7c. 
p. 13=73,100-102®. 
p. 17=63, 16M7® The verse 
‘ upavasam tu tasyam vai, ’ 
which is one of the ten ver- 
ses derived by Raghunan- 
dana from a ‘ dusprapa-ka- 
likS-purSnantara ’ is not 
found in the present Kalika- 
purana. 

p, 18=63, 14‘’-15®. The line 
‘ balibhir meghavarnais ca ’ 
is not found. 

pp. 18-19 = 71, 97‘’-98®, 99'’ and 
23-24®, 

p. 21=71, 22,20® and 21®. 
p. 22=62, 23. 

p. 24=63, 18® and 21-22®. 

( The PurSna reads ‘ bhaga- 
lihgadi-sabdais ca krldaye- 
yur alam janah ’ for ‘ bhaga- 
lihga-kriyabhis ca krlda- 
yeyur alaijitah ’ ). 
p, 27=61.29-30®. 

2. Rasayatra-viveka 
of Sulapani, 

fol. 4® =91, 7‘’-8®. 


Kalika-p. 

3. Krtya-tattvurvnva 

of Srl-nathaoarya-cudamani, 
fol. 61*-b=60, 31-32®; 63, 21'’- 
23®. Two verses ‘ bilva- 
• patrair yajed devlm ’ and 
‘ mahatmyam bhagavatyas 
ca' are not found, 
fol. 61” =63, 16”. 

foL 78®-80”=57, 89”-92, 94-95, 
and 98; 71. 2”-10®, 
11-12, 14-15, 17-18® 
19-20®, 21”-28, 30- 
37, 40-45®, 46”-47, 
48”-52®, 55*. 56”-58, 
91”-93, 95”-96®, 97”- 
98®, 99”-l00®, 108”, 
105”-108®, 109®. 

4. Danakriya-kaumudi 
of Govindananda, 

pp. 41-42=73, 123”-c, 112”-113®. 

113”-114® and 125. 
p. 100 = 57, 97*. 

5. ^uddhikriyd-ka'jmudi 
of Govindananda, 

p. 2=57, 90”,9l”-cand95. 
p. 74=57, 91”-c. 
p. 172=57, 97®. 
p. 180=57, 96-97. 
pp 187-8=57, 88”-98. 
p. 188=60, 24”-25. 
p. 246=62, 6®. 

p. 313=73,2-3®. ( The line ‘ nlll- 
raktam ’ resembles 73, 12 ). 
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Kalika-p. 

6. ^raddhakriya-kaumudi 

of GorindSnanda, 

pp. 13-14=71, 16-17. 
p. 1 5 = 57, 99^ 

p. 145=73, 109^ 119‘’-l-2, 1 14» 
and 125. 
p. 146=73, 2-3‘ 
p. 356=57, 97. 

7. Var^kriya-Icaumudi 
of Govindltnanda, 

p, 119=57, 99*. The line ‘ sar- 
vani paraklyani ’ and the 
verse ‘ sucih sainmukha 
fisinah ' are not found, 
p. 120=57, 101 and 100*. 
p. 138=77, 6‘>-7*. 
p. 141=56, 12. 

p. 143=55, 4. The verse ‘ atmft- 
bhedena vidhivat ’ is not 
found. 

p. 147=60, 24'^-25. 
p. 154=70, 44-45. 
p. 156=70, 35‘’-36*. 
p. 157=73,100-101. 
pp. 158-159=59, 139'’-14l. Eight 
lines from ‘ arghyapatra- 
hitais toyaih ’ are not found 
p. 161=72, 2; 72, 4*’-42». The 
verse ‘ vasvahgula-vihlnam 
tu ’ and the line ‘ dadyftt 
tu kSinsya-patrena ’ are not 
found. 

p. 162 = 73, 2-3*. ( The line 

‘ nlll-raktam ’ resemhles 73, 

12 ). 

73, 51. 

p. 171=73, 144‘> and 149, 
pp. 171-2 = 73, 109^ 119'’-120, 
113*’-114* and 145. 


Kalika-p, 

p, 172=73, 118*‘-119*, 112M13* 
and 123'’-c. 

pp. 173-4=71, lOOMll* 
p. 177=75, 9'’-ll. 
p. 179 = 59, 168; 83, 170-172*. 
pp. 365-6=62, 1-2*, 5‘’-6, 7'’-9*, 
7* and OMO. 
p. 366 = 71, 49'’-50*. 
p. 367=62, 25*. 

pp. 371-2=62, 19; 60, 31-32*. 
pp. 373-4=63, 14” and 15”-16*; 
60, 30; 62, 26'’-27* and 29”- 
31; 62,15; 62,23. 
pp. 375-6=63, 11-14* 
p. 377=63, 18”-19*. 
pp. 377-8=63. 20* and 21-23* 
p. 378=62, 20” 
p. 379=63, 16”-17*; 62, 19*. 
p. 383=57, 101 and 100*. 
pp. 383-4=66, 17”-19; 73,100- 
101 ; 72, 2 ; 57, 99*. 
p. 385=73, 2-3*, 51, 57* and 58”. 
( The line ‘ nlli-raktam ’ 
resemhles 73, 12 ). 
p. 386 = 73, 145”-146*. 
pp, 387-390=73, 153”-154* and 
155”-156*; 73, 156”-157*, 

159* and 160* ; 74, 2* , 3”- 
4*, 16, 17*, 15, 4”-7, 12* and 
13”. [ The lines ‘ upaskrtani 
mamsani ’ ( p. 388 ) and 

‘ pujasu namamamsSni' (p, 
388 ) and the verse ‘ kumu- 
danam pahkajSnaip ’ (p. 389) 
are not found ]-, 

62, 46”-47* and 48* ; 74, 28”- 
29* ; 57, 59-60 ; 59, 139”-141 
( eight lines from ‘ argbya- 
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Kalika-p. 

patrfihitais toyaii ’ are not 
found); 62,9*’. The verse 
‘ taro durge dvayaip rephah ’ 
is not found. 

p. 392=62, SC’-SS; the line 
‘ mSya-laksml-padadyena ’ 
is not found ; 61, 21 (=67, 
20-21“ ). The line ‘ purva- 
disu ’ is not found, 
p. 393 = 67. IS** and 14‘’-15 (the 
line ‘ tato devyah samni- 
dhane ’ is not found ) ; 67, 
19 : 61, 14‘’-16“ i 62, 108 ; 69, 
44'’-45“. 

p. 394=62, 50“ ; 71, 3-5“. The 
line ‘ ahgadi-lokapalantain ’ 
is not found. 

pp. 394-5=71, 95'’-96“, 97*’-98, 
99‘’-100“ and 102^ 
pp. 395-6=71, 5'’-12, 22, 15.18 
and 23. 

p. 396=71, 40“ and 16-17. 
p. 397 = 71, 42 and 43*’-44“ ; 71, 
46'’'47, 49'’-51“, 112'’-! 14“,^ 
51*’-52“ and 54'’-55“. I 

p. 398=71, 105-108“, 109-111“ 

and 112“ ; 71, 24 ; 71, 25-27“. 
■p. 410=59, 22-24. The verse 
‘ apasarpantu te bhutah ’ 
resembles 59, 96 and 89, 18 
partially. 

pp. 413-4=61, 11-22. 

.p. 428=57, 59-60. 
pp. 430-431=66, 37-43“ and 44*’. 
For the three lines ‘ Saila- 
putrl candika oa ’ etc. cf. 66, 
43‘’-44“. ' 
p. 436 = 62, 108. 
p. 441 = 57,19. 


Kalika-p. 

pp. 442-3=71, 74‘’-76“ and OO*”- 
91“. 

p. 444=71, 32-37 ; 57, 23 ; 62. 
50“, 

pp. 445 = 57, 59-60,- 

pp. 448-9=61, 89*’-90“ and 92“ ; 
63, 11-12“; (the veise 

‘ vidhihinam kriyahlnam ’ 
is not found ) ; 63, 25*’ and 
26*’-28 ( the verse ‘ yoni- 
mudram pradarsyatha ' is 
not found ) ; 63, 20“ and 21- 
22“ ; 63, 29-30“. 

p. 502= 61, 25-26, 27^ 30* and 
28“. 

p. 522 = 86, 35'’ and 36 ; 84, S?”- 
38“. 

pp. 552-3=83, 52‘’-6I, 62” and 
63. 

p. 555=83, 52”- 54. 

8 . SmTfi-tattvu 

of Raghunandana, 

Vol. I, 

p. 41=83, ,52”-55, 58” and 62”-63- 

p. 59=86, 35”, 36, 35% 37“ and 
33“. 

p. 65 =63, 12”-13 ; 63, 11-12“ ; 71, 
40“. 

p. 73— Refers to 62, 16-17 and 
7”-9. 

p. 73 = 69, 1, 8“, 16“ and 45“ ; 62, 
113-114. 

p, 74=62, 17, 25* and 42“. 

p. 75=62, 7”-10“ ; 63, 21. 

pp. 77-78=91, 7”-8“. 10-11 and 
13-16. 

p. 78 = 60 , 31-32“ ; 72, 55”-56 ; 57, 
101 . 

p. 79=74, 22 and 15-17“. 
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KUlika-p. 

p. 80=71, 50*’- 57, 58 and 54'’- 
55“. 

pp. 80-81 =57, 6*’-14. The ‘ yajna- 
rthe pasavah srstah ’ and the 
line ‘ tato devim samu- 
ddisya ’ tally respectively 
with 71, 39 and 40“ also, 
p. 81=57, 15-18 and 20* ( eight 
lines from ‘ ity astau tava 
namani ’ are not found ) ; 
57, EO^-El; 71, 91'’-92* ; 57, 
22* ; 71, 40*’-41*. 

p. 82=71, 20* and 21*; 67,89"- 
90*; 57, 19; 71, 22. 
p. 84=71, 172"-174*; 71. 96*, 
97*’ -98, 99", 23-24* and 26"- 
27* ; 71, 50"-52*. 

p, 86 = 63, 14"-15*. The verse 
‘ astaml-navaml-samdhau ’ 
is not found, 
p. 87=73,100-102*. 
p. 88 = 63, 16"-i7*; 69, Gl" and j 
62". 

p. 92=62, 22-23. 

p. 93=73.80"-8l;69, 35. 
p. 94 = 54, 26. 

p. 102=61,80-81. 

pp. 115-7=90. 1, 10-11*. 12-17*, 
18-26, 27", 28"-31, 32"-33“, 
34"-35*, 36-37, 38"-40, 42"- 
44. 46"-47*, 48"-49*, 50, 51", 
52"-54, 55" and 56". 
p. 344=57, 98, 91"-'= and 93-94 
p. 345=63, 110. 
p. 396=72, 32"-33*. 
p. 407=72, 2*; 72, 37"-38* and 
39"-40* ; 69, 15" ( or 66, 75" ; 
or 59. 62"-63* ). 69, 18 ; 72, 
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41", 44"-45*, 43"-44*and53"- 
54*. 

p. 408 = 72, 59* and 64" ; 71, 109"- 
111*; 72, 3-4*. 

pp. 409-410=73, 9"-10*, l"-3*,4®, 
6", 25"-26“ and 32"-33*. 
p. 410=73, 50, 42 and 39". 
p. 413=73,148-9. 
p. 414=73, 118"-120®, 114"-115* 
and 129". 

p. 416=59, 166 and 171"-172. 
The line ‘ yo yaddevErcana- 
ratah ’ is not found, 
p. 417=60, 5. The line ‘ pujayed 
gandhapuspadyaih ' is not 
found. 

p. 499=54,26. 
p. 863=57, 51"-52*. 
p. 888=72, 37"-38*. 
pp. 868-4=59, 140. 

Vol. II, 

j p. 60=72, 59* and 64". 
p. 65 = 72, 59* and 64" ; 71, 109"- 
111* ( three lines from 

‘ dipain ca tatha ’ are not 
found. 

p. 71=73, 148-149,114"-!, 5*, 128 
and 129". 

p. 72 = 59, 140-141*. The verse 
‘ uttanena tu bastena ’ is not 
found. 

p. 114=91, 35*, 39-40 and 41. 
p. 320=74, 45 ; 57, 97. 
p. 354=59, 140-141*. 
p. 466=83, 52"-54. 
pp. 467-8=57, 8"-ll*, 15-16, 13" 
and 17, Eight lines from 
‘ ity astau tava namani ’ 
and the verses ‘ jaya tvaip 
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Kalika-p. 

sarva-bhutesu ’ and ‘ yam 
yam sprsami pftdena ’ are 
not found. 

p. 504=91, 7‘’-8“ and 10-11. 
p. 507 = 91, 7'’-8» and 13-16. 
p. 511 =72, 59* and 64^ 
p. 538=57, 51 ‘’-52*. 
p. 582=54, 26. The verse ‘ oatur- 
vimsatyahguladhyam’ is not 
found. 

9. Durgapuja-tattm 
of Raghunandana, 
p. 2=63, 12‘’-13 and 11-12*. 
p. 5 = 69, 1 and 8*. 

p. 6=61,80-81. 

p. 7=62, 7'’-10*; 63,21-22*. 
p. 10=62, 7‘’-s 

pp. 10-11 = 97, 7‘’-8*, 10-11 and 
13-16. 

p. 12=63, 14‘’-17*. 
p. 13=69, 32‘’-33 and 35. 
pp. 14-16 = 72, 2* and 37*’-38*; 
72, 39'’-40* ; 69, 15*’ ; 69, 18 ; 
72, 41^ 44‘’-45*, 43^-44* and 
53'’-54*; 71, 109‘’-111* ; 72, 
3-4* and 5*’-6* ; 73, 148. 
pp. 1>:-19 =73, 9^ l‘’-3*, 4®, 6”, 17, 
ig*", 23'’-28*, 32‘’-33*, 28”- 
29“ and 35‘’-36*. 
p. 20 = 73, 37” -38. 
p. 21 = 73, 70. 
p. 22 = 73, 149. 

p. 23=73, 11S'>-120, 114”-115» 

and 129”. 

pp, 23-24=74, 3”, 2“, 15-17*, 11”- 
12*. 5“, 7”, SM and 13”-14*. 
p. 24 = 62,52*. 
p. 25 = 69, 22” and 42. 
p. 30=62, 108 and 52”-53 ; 69, 27. 
p. 31 =63, 14‘'-15* ; 71, 22. 
p. 32=71, 9(i*, 97”-98 and 99''; 
71, 23-24* ; 60, 17. 


Kalika-p. 

pp. 32-35=71, 56”-57, 58 and 
54”-55* ; 57, 6”-14 and 15- 
17 ( eight lines from ‘ ity 
astau tava namani ’ are not 
found ) ; 57, 18 and 20-21 ; 
71, 90t-91* ; 57, 22*. 
p. 38 = 62, 23. 
p. 39 = 54,26. 

10, Tanfra- 2 sara of Krsna- 
nanda Agamavagisa, 

I, p. 34 = 57, 46”-48*. 

I, p. 38=57, 50”-51*. Four lines 

from ‘ evam nirmaya malani 
vai ’ are not found. 

11, pp. 202-3=71, 105”-106* and 

159”-160*. 

II, KUla-sara of 
Gadadhara, 

p. 108 = 69, 61” and 62”. Three 
lines ‘ atrastamyam bhadra- 
kall ’ etc. are not found, 

12. Viramilrodaya 
of Mitra Mi§ra, 
Ahnika-prakasa, 

p. 326 = 57, 42”-55* ( etcept a few 
lines \ 

p. 327 = 57, 34”-42“ and 56. 
p. 382=59, 185-186* ; 60, 31*. 
Rajaniti-prakasa, 
p. 35 = 91, 35-37“ 
p. 39 = 91, 34. 

Samskara-prakasa, 
pp. 212-3 = 92, 4-5*, 6-7*, 8”-Tl* 
and 15”-16“. The subject 
matter of the four lines from 
‘ tatah kadacid urvasyam ’ 
is found in an elaborate 
form in 92, 17f. 
p, 225=91, 38-43. 

13. Vidhana-parijUta, of 
Auautabhatta, 

Vol. 1, pp. 425-6 = 91, 39-41®. 



appendix II 

(A) 

Not a single of the numerous quotations made from the "Kali- 
ka-purarjia ' ( or ‘ Kail-p. ^ ) in Nanyadeva’s Bharata-bhasija, Apa- 
rflrka's commentary on the Yajnavalkya-smrti, Laksmldhara's 
Krtyakalpafaru.BaW^leLsenek^s Danaaagara, Hemadri’s Caturvarga- 
dntumaxii, Madhavacarya’s ParaBara-hhasya and Kalanirnaya^ 
Madanapala’s Madana-parijata^ Candesvara *s Krtya-ratndkara^ 
Sridatta Upadhyaya’s Krtyacdra and Acaradarsa, and Narasimha 
Vajapeyin's Nitydcara-pradipa is found in the present Kalika-p, 

(B) 

'Jhe following quotations made from the ‘ Kalika-p. ’ are not 
found in the present Kalika* 

( i ) Durgotsava-viveka, pp. 17-18. ( In his Smrti-fatfva I, p. 90 
and Durgapuja-tattva, p. 43 Raghunandana ascribes these lines 
to the Devi-p., but in the extant Devt-p, these lines are not found) 

( ii ) PrayaBcifta-viveka, pp. 66, 72-73, 428, 486 ( this line was 
derived from the earlier KCilika-p — cf. Apararka’s commentary, 
p. 924 ). 

( iii ) Krtya-iattvarnava, foL 82^. 

( iv) Danakriya-kauniudi, pp. 11, 76, 77. 

( V ) Varsakriya-haumudi, pp. 391, 552, 570. 

( vi ) Smrti’-^tath;a I, pp. 36 ( these two lines belonged most 
probably to the earlier Krdikd-p. — of. Nifydcara-pradtpa^ pp. 684- 
5 ), 132 ( this line belonged to the earlier Kalika-p, — cf, Apa- 
rSrka’s com., p. 924) 133, 353, 398 (this verse belonged to the 
earlier Kalikd-p, — cf. Krtyacdra^ fol. 60*), 494; II, pp. 84, 100, 
574, 588, 597. 

(vii) DuTgdpUjd-fatfva, pp. 8-9 (these lines belonged to a 
‘dusprapa -kalika-puranantara’'), 36 (these three lines occur among 
the verses quoted from a ‘ dusprapa-kSlika-puranantara ' ). 

( viii ) Virarnitrodaya, Paribhasa-prakasa, p. 44 ( these lines 
which are quoted in the Brahmacari-kanda of Laksmidhara’s 
Krtya-kalpataru, must have belonged to the earlier Kulikd-p . ) ; 

Puja-prakasa, pp. 226-232 ( this citation, which is also quoted 
in the Puja-kanda of Laksmidliara’s Krtya-kalpataru, must have 
belonged to the earlier KUlikd-p. ) 234, 238, ( these lines belonged 
to the earlier Kdlikd-p, — cf. Krtyacdra, fol. 60* ), 308-9 ( these 
lines belonged to the earlier KdHkd-p.’-Gt NUydcdra-pradtpa, pp. 
684-5 ) ; 

Rajanibi-prakasa, p. 30. 

( ix ) HaribhaktivUdsa, pp 377, 352, 388, 757, 801 ( this verse 
belonged to the earlier Kiiikd^p.-^^l. Kilmirnaya, p. 254 ), 841. 



THE ROLE OB* THE COURTEZAN IN THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF INDIAN PAINTING 
BY 

P. K. QODE, M.A. 

The MayiasoUTisa * of the Western Calukya King Somesvara* 
is a Veritable encyclopaedia of Indian Culture and affords use- 
ful materials pertaining to different arts and sciences as known 
about A. D. 1100. It contains accordingly some material regard- 
ing painters and painting and the technique of the painter’s art 
etc. It describes the painters in the following verses •* 

^ ^«nT: i 

;TFTTTHH g =g g r H. H U'> 

The above verses refer to male painters only, who were of 
the professional type and who were employed for decorating the 
walls of the king’s palace.^ Elsewhere^ in the elucidation of 
Oitravidya Soraesvara deals with the characteristics and types of 
pictures as fellows — 

1 G. O. Series, Baroda. No. L XXXJV, Vol. II, 1939, Ed. by Q. K. Shri- 
gondeker. 

* Some^vara or BhUlokamalla ruled from A, D. 1116 to 1127. He devot- 
ed his entire attention to song and dance. He has devoted 2500 verses to 
music. ( Vide pp. 853-854 of Classical Sanskrit Literature by Krishnama- 
ebariar, Madras. 1937). He has devoted about 775 verses to the deioription 
of the ( pp. 13 to 79 and verses 130 to 905 at Vol. II of Manasollasa ) 

S Ibid, p. 7 3. 

4 Ibid. p. 79— 

^i%< 3# tl ^ 0 5 II 

Percy Brown ( p. 19 of Indian Painting^ Heritage of India Series ) obser- 
ves : — ** In Sanskrit and other literaiures there are references to the secular 
aspect of the art, with the further information that it was in wall-painting 
that these ancient artists largely excelled. '* 

5 MUnasoUUsaf II, pp. 78-79. 
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‘‘ 5ET?gTf%’ tg- <sn ii 

^f^TSSErTtiir ^^^sfrqrfH i 

g[»?ir Jri%i%T5rg^* il %oo ii 
I'tt: I 

arr^f^R^ i%wnfrf^ ii 

|r^rnf?rRtw ii?r% ii n 

«!TRI%W H^fRRTH I 

fRffRT: ll |l 

^Rfn’trr Hsrr f%5frTR:5 i 

?i:^T%»TR sfr^ JITR^l^Rig^rf^ II ^08 II 
f^mR TRsTST^R^ I 

graiRvITg^'^R i%RTt?TTfRTf3JRT II <^0H l| 

From Somesvara’s IreatmeQt of the OUravidya we do not gather 
any data which might enable us to visualize the Indian painter 
whose personality remains therefore intangible and vague inspite 
of references to painters and painting in Sanskrit literature. * 

• In the previous verses directions for the painting of horses ( gTrf^sr ) 
verses 836-873-and elephants ( jj 5 ^l%=r ) verses 874-898-are laid down by 
Somesvara. 

8 This reminds me of the art maxim ** Hold the mirror up to Nature*^' 
Compare the following remarks on Ajanta paintings by Griffith quoted by 
Vincent Smith (p. 106 of History of Fine art in India and Ceylon Oxford, 1930) 

** Here we have art with life in it, human faces full of expression, limbs 
drawn with grace and action, flowers which bloom, birds which soar, and 
beasts that spring, or fight, or patiently carry burdens; all are taken from 
Nature's book growing after her pattern etc,*’ 

Keference to the picture of the heroine drawn by the hero is found in the 
drama Nagananda of Sriharsa ( 7th century A. D. ) in Act II : — 

“ mi 31: l 

??5l rlt^TSR II ” 

This is a reference to a picture drawn by imagination- 

1 Vide Indian Painting by Brown, p. 8— ‘ The painter whether Buddhist, 
Rajput or Mogul walks through the pages of history a vague, indefinite, 
elusive being. Only his pictures remain to prove that be was a virile ch- 
aracter. absorbed in his work. In these productions a certain personality 
is discernible but of an abstract nature difficult to focuss as an actual indi- 
vidual in relation to his art. ’* 

4 ( Annals, B. O, R, I. 1 
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In view of the paucity of data' about the personality of the 
Indian painter we must make an effort to gather data which 
might enable us to paint his personality in words, if not in 
colours and the present paper is one such attempt dealing with 
the role of the ganika or the courtezan in the early history ® of 
Indian painting. 

DSmodaragupta, the minister of the Kashmir king Jayapida ^ 
in his remarks on the character of courtezans states ^ that they 

1 Bana ( A. D, 600 ) has given us a list of his companions which includes 

a painter ( of the name and men and women of varied pro- 

fessions ( like 

3TT%^, ©to, ) vide p, iii of 

P. V. Kane’s Intro, to Har^acarita^ 1918. 

8 Vide p. 426 of Early History of India by V. A. Smith, Oxford, 1914. The 
large fresco painting in cave No. 1 at Ajanta which represents the Persian 
embassy to Pulakesin II in A. D. 625-6 is of the highest value as a landmark 
in the history of art. It establishes a standard by which the dates of other 
paintings at Ajanta can be judged. It also “suggests the possibility that 
the Ajanta School of pictorial art may have been derived directly from 
Persia and ultimately from Greece '* { Vide p. 388 of History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon ). Though the Calukya power which originated with 
PulakeMn I at Vatapi ( Badami ) about 550 A. D. was on the decline during 
the reign of Calukya Bhulokamalla Somesvara of Kalyana ( A. D. 1125-26 ) 
it is possible to suggest that the Citravidya or the art of painting to which 
Somesvara devotes 775 verses in his Manasollasa was a product of the Cal- 
ukya art tradition which produced the Ajanta frescos of the time of Calukya 
Pulakesin II ( 7th Century ). 

Though all human pictures require materials of painting and good pain- 
ters, the master artist of this Universe requires none in his production of 
the cosmos as stated in the Rasagahgadhara by JagannStha PanditarSya — 

etc. ” 

2 Vida p. 372 of Smith’s Early History etc. he was the grandson of 
MuktSpida ( A. D. 740). 

* Vide p. 59 of Kuttanlmata ( Kavyamala, 1887 ). 

“ =T(?Tf i 

II 3 0^ il 

it; ^ 3 I 

( continued on the next page ) 
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practise the art of painting (alekhya) for advertisement only 
and not for diversion ( vinoda ), i. e. as a pursuit or occupation. 
If this statement is correct it indicates that about A. D. 750 the 
art of painting was practised by courtezans as a means for mak- 
ing their trade more attractive to people. It is, however, certain 
that at this time painting was practised by the courtezans, a 
fact which contrasts with the modern accomplishments of the 
courtezans which include only singing and dancing ( Samgita 
Nrtija), It is, therefore, necessary to examine if there is 
evidence to assume that painting was practisea by the courte- 
zans before the 8th century of the Christian Era and for this 
purpose I shall record in this paper some references which go to 
prove that painting was associated with the daily life of the 
Courtezans in the early history of Indian painting. 

In the literary evidence referred to by Vincent Smith ’ re- 
garding the history of pictorial art in India no reference is found 

( continued from the previous page ) 

Amarakoka (III, 3, 178) refers to (“ ). 

In a pura^io Kavya of 7th century called V arahgacartta ed. by Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye ( 1938) p, 218 we find reference to wall-paintings of a — 

Chapter XXII— 

“ gifi'Tmr ?n: I 

Then on p. 177 ( Chap. XIX — ) a well-versed in 

is mentioned — 

?r ^7 ^13 ^1^^ i¥i?rr 5 ^ h RSfi ||■«•«ll” 

The Naisadhakavya. VI, 64 refers to the female companion of the heroine 
as expert in painting ** Mallinatha explains as 

> Vide pp. 92-93 of History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 
1930. Some points from Smith’s evidence may be noted here:— 

( 1 ) There are references to pictorial art in Pali Buddhist Canon ( B. C. 
3rd or 4th Century )— Pleasure-house of kings painted with figures etc. 

( 2) Eamayana refers to painted halls. 

( 3 ) Allusions to portraits in the dramas of KSlidasa and his successors. 

( continued on the next page ) 
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to women painters. He only tries to prove “ the early and con- 
tinuous practice ' of the painter’s art in both India and Ceylon 
but says nothing about the personality of the Indian painter, 
much less of the woman painter. 

In the Karnasutra of Vatsyayana which according to Dr. A. B. 
Keith* was composed about SOO A. D, or according to Bhandar- 
kar c. A. Z). 100^ mention is made of the 64 arts ( Kalas ) which 
are contributory or ancillary to the Karnasutra, These arts in- 
clude alekhya or painting. ^ A prostitute ( vesya) well versed in 
these 64 arts is said to be respected in society * as also at the 
royal court. ® Vatsyayana prescribes the art of painting also for 
the nagaraka ( the elegant ). We find accordingly dtraphaiaka and 


( continued from the previous page ) 

( 4 ) The Ceylonese chronicle Mahavamsa ( circa 5th century A. D. ) 
refers to mural paintings on a relic chamber constructed about 150 P. C. 

( 5 ) Chinese pilgrims ( 5th, 6th and 7th Centuries ) notice several ex- 
amples of Buddhist pictures. 

( 6) Tarauath, the Tibetan historian of the beginning of the 17tb cen- 
tury ascribes the most ancient pictures to gods, 

> Bai^ia c. 600 A. D. in his Kadambarl ( P. V. Kane, 1920 ) refers to the 
pura^ic story of pictures drawn by the friend of who was in love 

with — p. 01— “ ” ( Vide 

( V, 32, 20 ). 

P. 50— “ ■^tSTiq'lS': . . . qt " 

p. 69—“ ” 

* Vide p. 469 of Sanskrit Literature^ 1928. 

S Vide p. 32 of Karnasutra ( Ed. by Ft. Kedarnath N. S. Press, Bombay 
1900 )— 

“ >ri?T, ' ■ 

...... ii 

* Ibid. p. 41-2— 

‘‘ t??ir i 

^ iifTi I 

II 

The commentator Yasodhara explains : — 

“ 'PSHIf 'JlIRfiKi I ’’ etc. 

The Greek hetaerae or prostitutes were “ the most gifted and brilliant 
members of tbeir class known to history *' and “ wioldtid great and open in- 
fluence '* ( vide p. 59V, of Encly. Brit. vol. AV ill-i4th Edn. ) 
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mrlikUiarnudgalca mentioned as the accessories of his drawing 
room.’ 

The accomplishments of the courtezan as prescribed by the 
Kamasutra may be favourably compared with those of the courte- 
zans at the Vijayanagara court of the 16th century. In the 
account * of these courtezans given by Prof. Venkatarama- 
nayya no reference to the art of painting as pursued by these 
courtezans could be noticed, though pictures representing love 
stories from the puranas were painted on the walls of their 
rooms. ^ A courtezan was required to be very accomplished * in 
several fields to capture men of wealth and distinction as stated 
by a contemporary author ; but in these accomplishments I find 
no reference to the art of painting. 

In the Daiakumaracarita ascribed to Dandin who belongs to 
the 6th Century A. D. according to Prof P. V. Kane ^ we find the 

^ Kamasutra, p. 45— “ I etc. ** 

Yasodhara explains I 

* Vide pp. 401-406 of Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara ( A-D. 1530-1543), 
Madras, 1935. 

Ibid, p. 402 — The courtezans were regarded as a respectable commu- 
nity — Women of any community joined the courtezan class — They were 
taught { 1 ) Reading and writing ( 2) Sanskrit and Vernacular literatures 
( 3 ) Singing ( 4 ) Dancing. The education imparted to them was such as 
developed in them a Sex instinct at a very early age. 

Vide also the remarks on Vijayanagar Courtesans in Dr. B. A. Saletore's 
Hocial and Political Life in Vijayanagar Empire, Vol. II (1934) pp, 165-172. 
In these detailed remarks also 1 have failed to notice any reference to the 
pursuit of the art of painting by the Vijayanagar courtezans though their 
proficiency in other arts is vouched for by contemporary evidence. 

*■ Ibid, p, 403 — “According to a contemporary author ( Kandukuri Rudra 
Kavi in his Nirahkusopakhyana 240 ) the most successful courtezan had to 
employ several arts in keeping her lover firmly moored. If he were a sch- 
olar, she discoursed with him upon the beauty of the classics ; if he bad no 
taste for learning, she sang melodiously ; on occasions when song did not 
please him she entertained him by playing upon the vlna ; when that did 
not arouse his interest she played dice with him; and when dice ceased to 
have attraction, she engaged him in witty conversation ; for she was a 
learned scholar^ a clever gambler and a brilliant conversationalist *' — “ Pro- 
stitution was regarded as the lawful profession of the community and no 
blame was attached to it so far as the moiubors of the caste were concerned. 
On the contrary they were highly respected^’ ( i>. 405). 

Vide rntroduction to iddhilyadarpaua, J923, p. XLL 
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art of painting * associated with the courtezans in the manner 
prescribed by the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana. 

In the drama Mrcchakatika we find a description of a ganika- 
grha or the house of a courtezan which is styled as and 

in which ganilcas are described as moving about with picture- 
boards in their hands. These picture-boards ( citraphaJakas ) are 
described as besmeared with varied colours.* This description 
clearly proves the association of the art of painting with ganlkas 
at the time ^ of the composition of the drama. The question now 

^ Vide p. 39 of Dakakumara Caritam^ Bombay, 1883. 

Ucchvasa 11 — 

etc. Ucchvasa 111 — p. 88. — p. 89 — Ucchvasa V — 

( p. 117 ) “37? =q n-qi qq?frqsi[j^ | ff? 

5^ >7f ^ q’q'iqoT eN>J7q TTRfl^ ^ ?7R- 

TRuqgTi I *7qiR gsf f%=rqt 7T?fT[?Ai4 q^qfii etc. ’’ =q...wq 

See the graphic description of the preparations of a marriage in a royal 
family given by Ba^a in his Har^acarita ( Ucchvasa IV ) where we find 
■women, clever in painting and drawing figures decorating polished jars and 
groups of raw clay ware : — 

‘‘ f%5r5F?Dm; Krqi^I3aiqc571Ic!H%7- 

Stoifsiq tiojqjrfrw: ” ( Vide p. 70 of Kane’s Edn. 1918— ^ar?acarita I-IV ) 
V1?5I1%=!(T7R 

2 Vide page 102 of Mrcchakatika ed. by H. M. Sarma, N. S. Press, 
Bombay 1910 — Act — IV — 

^ The expression “ 

explained as “ skilled in bringing about peace or discord in love affairs *' 

2 Dr. V. G. Paranjpe in bis Intro, to his edition of the Mrcchakatika 
( 1937, Poona ) ( p. xvii ) states that this drama is a “ work of the 2nd or 
Srd Century A. D. " The following views of scholars have been referred to 
by H. M. Sarma on pp. IV to VI of his Intro, to his edition of 1910: — 

( 1 ) Weber — “ 2nd Century B. C. 

( 2 ) Wilson — “ of respectable antiquity. ** 

( 3 ) Monier Williams — Jst Century A. D. 

( 4 ) Lassen—'^ 150 A. D. '* 

( continued op the next page ) 
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arises *• When and why the art of painting ceased to be associat- 
ed with the accomplishments of the courtezan, if its existence 
during the early centuries of the Christian era was a necessary 
concomitance of the life of the courtezan? This question must 
be left to the experts in the ancient and mediaeval history of 
Indian Culture. Let us now proceed to the other references to 
(ilekhya or painting associated with the class of women designated 
as nayikas in the Natyasastra * of Bharata and specified as ( 1 ) 
( 2 ) ( 3 ) and ( 4 ) nfnn^r. Speaking of the 

class of heroines Bharata prescribes ® and other arts for 

them as well as fiir the other three types of nmjikas mentioned 

( continued from the previous page ) 

Kriahnamachariar ( Classi. Sans, Lit. 1937 ) p. 575 fn. 2 records the varied 
views of scholars re. the date of the Mrcchakatika: — ( 5 ) Fergusson — 31 B.C. 
( 6) Wilford — 1st and 3rd Cent. B. C., (7) Priveep~-2\ B. Q, (8) Eegnaud — 
about 250 A. D. ( 9 ) Pischel and Macdonell — 6th Century A. D. ( 10 ) K. C. 
Mehendale-middle of the 6th century A. D. (11) ./. C, Ghatak—c. 3rd century 
B. C. 

* Ed. by Pt. iiivadatta ( KavyamalS, 42 ) 1894. Page 272. 

“ h i ii 

The Dasarupa of Dhanaihjaya ( Ed. by C. O. Haas, Novvyork, 1912) ment> 
ions three kinds of Heroine — ( 1 ) ^ or hero’s own wife ( 2) or ano- 
ther's wife and ( 3 ) » common woman. ( Page 48 ). This common 

woman is defined as “ " i. e, “a courtezan skilled 

in artSf bold and cunning” ( Page 63), Sanskrit is to be spoken by courtezans 
( Page 75 ) who are put on a par with the Chief Queen and daughters of mini- 
ftera. A courtezan is to be called “ mistress ” ( ajjuka )-( Page 77 ). In a 
Prakarana the heroine is the highborn wife of the hero or a Courtezan 
( page 95 ). The high-born woman ( ^oFff ) should be in doors, the courtezan 
) without. 

2 Fatyatidsir a ( KM 42 ) Page 274 — 

ii n ” 

This is a description of the which includes 

( 1 ) iTf ( 2 ) [, ( 3 ) ( 4 ) ( 5 ) qrmr, ( 6 ) ( 7 ) 

or and ( 8 ) 

RSimaoandra in his Ndtyadarpana ( c. 1160 A, D* ) specifies the servants 
in attendance at the king’s harem ; — “ 

** ( Vide p. 200 of G. 0‘ Sf Edn., Vol. I, 1929 )• 
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by him. * This reference seems to suggest that alekhya or the art 
of painting was a regular part of the accomplishments of high- 
born ladies as also of the courtezans of the time of the Natya* 
iastra. In the treatises on dramaturgy the courtezan is not re- 
presented as a woman of inferior type but on the contrary a 
highly polished woman well-versed in different arts and hence 
fit to be the heroine of a play in the same manner as highborn 
woman. In fact Kautilya in his Artliasastra seems to attach 
great importance to the art-education of prostitutes, which, he 
enjoins should be carried out at the expense of the state ^ 

“ Those who teach prostitutes, female slaves, and actresses 
arts such as singing, playing on musical instruments, reading, 
dancing, acting, writing, painting, playing on the instruments 
like Vina, pipe and drum, reading the thoughts of others, manu- 
facture of scents and garlands, shampooing and the art of attrac- 
ting and captivating the mind of others shall be endowed with 
maintenance from the state. 

> Harsa’s sister Rajyasri was brought up in the midst of female com- 
panions who were quite accomplished in arts such as etc. 

( Harsacarita, IV )— 

‘‘ 3 TS£i srr^^Twirrqr ^5515 ^ 

In Kalidasa’s &akuntala ( Act. IV ) the female companions of the heroine 
Sakuntala refer to or knowledge of painting : — “ 

In Act VI we are introduced to the picture of 
Sakuntala drawn by the king to amuse himself ( I 

" ). iii Kalidasa's drama Vikramorvakiya ( Act II ) 
reference is made to the picture of the heroine QrvasI by the Vidusaka: — 

SfIcnH ” These references clearly prove the importance attached in 

those times to the art of painting. 

In the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa there are also some references to 
painting—** i%riT?T (Act IV). or studio 

is also mentioned in Act I (%5f^OTl=qrq^zr!q-- 

8 Vide p. 139 of Arthasastra ( Eng. Trans, by Dr. Sham Sastry, 1929), 
Vide p. 36 of Arthasastra ed. by J. S. Karandikar and B. R. Hivargaonkar, 
1927 — Chap. 48 on — 

( continued on the next page ) 
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Of course Kautilya^B object in making the art-education of 
prostitutes a matter of state expense was not philanthrophic but 
a purely political one as he states in the same context that “ The 
wives of actors and others of similar profession, who have been 
taught various languages and the use of signals, shall along 
with their relatives he made use of in detecting the wicked and 
murdering or deluding foreign spies/^ A. state that spends 
money on the education of the prostitutes does so with a view to 
make them state-agents. This was perfectly natural in those 
times and is even now in a limited sense. But whatever may 
have been the object of the art-education enjoined for the prosti* 
tutes by Kautilya the fact remains that painting was taught to 
the prostitutes at the time of the composition of the Arthaidstra^ 
if not some centuries earlier as Kautilya records not only 
contemporary practices but settled practices of previous 
centuries, which may have been current in his days. 

Let us now indicate the relative chronology of the references 
to the practice of the art of painting by the courtezans. This is as 
follows : — 


Chronology 

Authority 

References 

C. 321 B. C. to 
296 B. C. 

( J. F. Fleet ) 

Artfiasastra 
of Kautilya 

Painting ( f%5r ) to be taught to 
the Prostitutes at state ex- 
pense. 

Between B. C.’!200 
and A. D, 300 
(P. V. Kane) 

Natyasastra 
of Bharata 

The courtezan (nayika) should 
be shown as expert in different 
kinds of painting (^THTT^T^s^- 
). 

C. 100 A. D. 'V 
(Bhandarkar) f 
C. 500 A. D. C 

(A. B. Keith ) ^ 

Kdmasutra 

ofVatsySyana 

The courtezan should be pro- 
ficient in painting and other 
arts ( 64 Raids ) to ensure res- 
pect among the people and at 
the royal court. 


( continued from the previous page ) 
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Chronology 

Authority 

References 

C. 150 A. D. 

( Lassen ) / 

2nd or 3rd ^ 

cent. A. D. I 

(V.O.Paranjpe ) ' 

Mrcchakatika 
of Sudraka 

Courtezans shown with pic- 
ture-boards besmeared with 
paints in the house of the 
courtezan Vasantasena, the 
heroine of the play. 

C. 755 A. D. 

Kuttanimata 
of Damodara- 
gupta 

Courtezans practising painting 
for advertising only and not 
for diversion ( ^ 5 
). 


The chronology indicated in the above table is of course re- 
lative and approximate but it is sufficient to establish the fact 
that the art of painting was a necessary part of the accomplish- 
ments of a courtezan, say between about 500 B. C. and 800 A. D., 
a period which saw the rise of Indian painting as proved by the 
existing frescoes at AjantS in the Deccan and at Sigiriya in 
Ceylon. The amateurish interest in any art though conducive to 
its growth can hardly take it to perfection but when art is pur* 
sued by the professional class from century to century the tradi- 
tion and the technique developed by this class has a living force 
in the history of national art because the living of this class 
depends on the unremitting pursuit of art and consequently its 
growth is not left to amateurish whims ’ of the aristocrats or 

1 Compare Bernier’s remarks on the condition of Indian artisans and 
painters in the 17th century : — 

( P, 255-6 of Travels, 1891 ) — “ Want of genius, therefore, is not the reason 
why works of superior art are not exhibited in the capital. If the artists 
and manufacturers were encouraged the useful and hne arts would flourish ; 
but these unhappy men are condemned treated with harshness and inade- 
quately remunerated for their labour. The rich will have every article at a 

cheap rate How then can it be expected that any spirit of emulation 

should animate the artist or manufacturers. Instead of contending for a 
superiority of reputation, his only anxiety is to finish the work and to earn 
the pittance that shall supply him with a piece of broad. The artists, there- 
fore, who arrive at any eminence in their art are those only who are in the 
service of the king or of some powerful Omrah and who work exclusively for 
their patron. 
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the gentty of a nation, who remain at best only the patrons of 
the professional artists. 

Any change in the artistic taste of these patrons of art had 
its reaction on the growth of the national art. Are we, therefore, 
entitled to suggest that with the general artistic degradation of 
the class of society to which the courtezans tried to please dur- 
ing the course of their profession their interest in painting as an 
accessory to their Jtrade also declined and ultimately dropped 
out for good ? The arts of singing and dancing having a wider 
and demonstrable appeal to the average man have still survived 
in association with the courtezans and even in modern times we 
have greater attendances at dances and singing parties than at 
art exhibitions which hardly attract any large numbers even 
from the so called educated class of the day. ’ 

The importance and status attached to the profession of the 
courtezans during the early history of Indian Culture appears 
to have been lost in the mediaeval period and they were looked 
upon as social outcasts ^ at least by a section of the society 


* Even in tue X7th century Bernier noticed and criticized the degrada- 
tion of artistic taste among the people in India though the professional 
painters produced good work as is evident from Bernier's remarks:— 

** I have often admired the beauty, softness and delicacy of their paint- 
ings and miniatures and was particularly struck with the exploits of Akbar, 
painted on a shield by a celebrated artist who is said to have been seven 
years in completing the picture. I thought it a wonderful performance. The 
Indian painters are chiefly deficient in just proportions and in the expression 
of the face ; but these defects would soon be corrected if they possessed good 
masters and were instructed in the rules of art, ( p. 255) ; The Editor 
quotes a passage from Ain-i-Akbari Vol, I, p. 108 which criticizes the 
bigoted followers of the letter of the law ** who are hostile to the art of 
painting’^ and which concludes with Akbar remarks on painting according 
to which the painter is forced to think of God in view of his inability “ to 
bestow individuality upon his work. '* 

8 Vide Epi. Indica, Vol. XXV, pp. 199ff.-In the Purusottamapuri plates 
of king KSmaoandra of Devagiri dated Saka 1232 ( =A. D, 1310) certain 
villages are granted by this YSdava king to his minister Purusottama, who 
gave these villages to certain Brahmans, numbering eighty three. Lines 
117-20 contain rules for the conduct of the Brahmans. These villages are to 
be enjoyed by the Brahmans and their descendants following always the 
righteous path. “ JVo quarter shall be given to prostitutes : the custom of 
gambling also shall be prohibited, 

( continued on next page ) 
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which was more religiously minded, if not by the gay aristocrats 
who continued their pleasurable pursuits perhaps as of yore. 

The evidence recorded by me in the present paper leads me 
to infer that the art of painting was associated with the courte- 
zans at least for 1000 years say between B. C. 500 and A. D. 500. 
In the account of pre-Buddhist pictorial art given by Mr. 
Batilal Metha in hie recent book PreBuddhist India ’ based 
mainly on the Jfttaka Stories.^ 1 find no reference to the associ- 
ation of painting with the courtezans * but as they were highly 
accomplished the art of painting may have been practised by 
them. Dealing with the education of women in those days Mr. 

( continued from the previous page ) 

3TV ir(wnf?mr: l 

sfm ^ II i'\ u 

MoijmsirsiT ^ g(|)cisRitiiq mwTq: I 

ii ii 

Perhaps to stimulate which may have been on the decline about 

1300 A. D. the above rules were strictly enjoined in the inscription by the 
Yadava King at least for the Brahman beneficiaries of the grant. 

> Bombay, 1939, pp, 315-316. Some points from Mr. Mehta’s remarks 
may be noted here: — 

(1) The Pictorial art seems to have been highly developed. It was called 
Cittakamma ( = Citrakarma ). 

( 2 ) Paintings were drawn on the walls ( hhitti ) as well as on panels or 
boards ( phalaka ). 

( 3 ) Balls with various designs painted on them are also mentioned 
( Cittabhenduka)» 

( 4 ) Walls were carefully plastered and coated with lime and nicely 
polished ( HSudhUnulepanam ) before paintings were painted on them* 

* Ibid p. xxiii — Dealing with the age of the Jatakas Mr. Mehta states 
that “the prose stories of the Jataka-AUhakatha (were) compiled about the 
latter part of the 5th century A. D. ** but the verses in the Jatakas may be 
dated “ from pre-Buddhist times down to the 5th century A. D. *’ In view 
of the several stages through which the Jataka stories have passed,as admit- 
ted by Mr. Mehta, 1 am unable to make any definite chronological inference 
from them. 

2 Ibid pp, 294-297— Mr. Mehta deals with the position of the courtezans 
here. Three courtezans of Benares viz. ( 1 ) iSama, (2) tSulasU and (3) 
KUll are mentioned — A courtezan was not looked down upon as moral out- 
cast but rose to a high standard through her accomplishments and was res- 
pected by the people. 
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Mehta observes * that they knew writing and reading but 
'* stray examples do not at all justify our inference that the girl's 
education was even fairly attended to, " “ Universities like 
Takkasila are only for boys : Girls have no entrance* there. And 
even at home the girl hardly gets any education, " Speaking of 
the art-education of girls Mr. Metha states that “ it is very pro- 
bable that music and dancing were the two allied subjects in which 
women held sway in those days. Whenever a reference is made 
in praise of woman she is invariably referred to as skilled in 
singing and dancing ( kusald naccagltesu ) 

It appears from these remarks that alekhya or the art of paint- 
ing was not practised by the average girl of those days and 
though Mr. Mehta has not noticed its practice by the ganikas or 
courtezans we have nothing in his account of them to combat 
the suggestion made by me above that alekhya may have been 
practised by them along with music and dancing. This is, how- 
ever, only a suggestion to be verified by close students of Bud- 
dhist literature. 

In case no evidence is produced by Buddhist and other scholars 
regarding the practice of the art of painting by women in the 
pre-Buddhist period we shall have to presume that the practice 
originated with the growth of early Indian painting and died a 
natural death with the decay of that art at the beginning of the 
mediaeval period of Indian history, say about 900 A. D. But 
this presumption needs verification by experts in the history of 
Indian art and cannot be undertaken by a layman like myself 
at the present stage of my study of these and allied problems. 


Ibid. p. 277. — I take this opportunity of requesting Mr. Mehta to trace 
any references to the practice of the art of painting either by courtezans or 
ordinary women in the JStaka Stories with a view to establish some definite 
starting point for the practice of painting by Indian women which prevailed 
for no lets than 1000 years. 



jAGADDHARA’S INDEBTEDNESS TO SARISaRA 
AN ANCIENT COMMENTATOR OF THE 
MALATI-MADHAVA* 

By 

N, A. Gore, M.A. 

Lecturer in Sanskrit and ArdhamSgadhl, 

S. P. College, Poona. 

In this paper, an attempt is made to establish the fact that 
Jagaddhara, the commentator of the Malatl-Msdhava by Bha- 
vabhuti, has borrowed to a very great extent, from the older 
commentary on the same play, by Harihara. 

In the course of my search for Mss. of the Malatl-Msdhava, 
a critical edition of which I am preparing at present ' I came 
across a Ms. of the commentary of Harihara. The Catalogue 
Catalogorum of Dr. Aufrecht does not contain any mention of 
this commentary. As far as I know, it exists in a single Ms. 
only. It belongs to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. It is written 
in the Nevari Script and contains 94 folios. Barring a few 
major lacunae here and there, ^ and slight damages to a letter 
or a small group of letters throngbout, it is complete. 

The most important fact about the Ms. for the History of 
Sanskrit Literature is that it contains a mention of the exact 
date of its composition and the name of its author. The following 
information can be gathered from its colophon and the conclud- 
ing stanzas. * It was written by Mi6ra 6rl Harihara, the son of 

* This paper was read before the 10th All India Oriental Conferenoe and 
was accepted for publication in the Proceedings of the Conference. It is 
published here with the permission of the Secretary of the Conferenje- 

My grateful thanks are due to the University of Bombay for a Be- 
search-studentship they granted me for this purpose, during 1937-1939, 

> In all 5 folios are missing. 

* fi'ff r^«r : ii 

II 
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Moghadeva. He belonged to the Par&sara Gotra. The com^ 
mentary was written in the year 336 ( Nepal Saka, corresponding 
to A. D. 1216 ) on Tuesday, Amrta Yoga, in the bright half of 
the month of Pau^ft, in the kingdom of the king Arimalla ( of 
Nepal ). Thus it will be seen that the commentary is 725 years 
old. 

Jagaddhara, on the other hand, has been placed by the late 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, between the 15th and the 16fch c. A. D. * 
In the second introductory stanza of his commentary, ^ Jagad- 
dhara admits that he has consulted an earlier commentary. But 
he nowhere mentions the name of the author whose commentary 
he used. When, however, we compare the commentary of Ja- 
gaddhara with that of Harihara, it is discovered, almost on every 
page that Jagaddhara has extensively borrowed, without acknow- 
ledgements, from Harihara ; and the conclusion is irresistibly 
forced on us that the commentary referred to by Jagaddhara in 
the introductory stanza, must be none other than the one written 
by Harihara. 

The nature of Jagaddhara’s borrowings from Harihara is, 
indeed, varied. ( 1 ) He either borrows ‘ verbatim ^ the passages 
from Harihara, or takes over the interpretations offered by Hari- 
hara but deliberately changes the construction of the sentence 
or paraphrases a word here or a word there. The majority of 
his borrowings fall under the second category, though the inst- 
ances of the first are by no means rare. ( 2 ) At times he sum- 
marizes the interpretations of Harihara. ( 3 ) In two cases, at 
least, it can be pointed out that Jagaddhara has committed slips 
which can be corrected by a reference to the commentary of 
Harihara. ( 4 ) He sometimes adopts the readings of the text of 
the play, as given by Harihara or notices them without actually 
accepting them. ( 5 ) In one instance Jagaddhara has criticised 
Harihara, without, of course, mentioning his name, as usual. I 
have prepared a complete list of all such instances as prove 
Jagaddhara’s indebtedness to Harihara, and they are well over 
400. But for fear of making this paper too bulky, I shall oon- 

1 See p. XXI. Preface to the 3nd ed. ( 1905 A. D. ) of the Malati- 
MSdhava edited by Dr. Bhandarkar. Mr. P. K. Gode, M. A., the Scholar- 
curator of the B. O. R. I., Poona, has prepared a paper on date of Jagadd- 
hara. He places him between 1350 and 1450 A. D* 
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tent myself by giving a few specimens of each type. They will 
be duly pointed out in full, in my edition of the commentary of 
Harihara to be published before long. 

Though Jagaddhara is thus deeply indebted to Harihara for 
the interpretation of the Malatl-Madhva, his commentary is still 
important; for, he quotes repeatedly from the Natyasastra of 
Bharata and many Lexicons, and when a critical edition of his 
commentary is prepared, it will be very useful in determining 
the text of the NatyasSstra and the Lexicons quoted by him. It 
is rather unfortunate that though the late Dr. Bhandarkar utiliz- 
ed 9 Mss. of his commentary, he has not reproduced the Sanskrit 
renderings of the Prakrit passages in the play ( chaya ), as given 
by Jagaddhara, for that would have greatly facilitated the task 
of deciding the readings of the Prakrit passages he had before 
him, on the one hand, and the exact extent of his indebtedness 
to Harihara, on the other. 

It will be an interesting problem to study the other commen- 
taries written by Jagaddhara and to see whether they are his 
original work or are based on some earlier commentaries. 

Now, we shall quote passages from the two commentaries, to 
illustrate the views stated above. 

(I) Exact Parallelisms: — * 

Jagaddhara* Harihara’ 

(1) I 1 i *J I do. 

— p. 8 — p. 3* 

(2) 3T(T WTSPiftf^fTT do, 

I 


— p. 8 

(3) f%*r¥PT 

— p. 397 


-p.3» 


do. 


— p. se** 


1 Under this head, 1 have included such passages, even, w’herein a few 
words of Harihara are paraphrased or the construotion of the sentence is 
slightly changed by Jagaddhara. 

8 The references are to Dr. Bhandarkar’s ^nd edition ( 1905 A. D. ) of 
tho MSlatl-Madhava. 

i The references are to the folio numbers of tt^e l^s., as far as possible ; 
for ion^e of the namberi are destroyed. 
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Jagaddhara 


Harihara 


(4) sTfirf 

— p. 454 

(5) ^ ^ RS'T- 

%fi H^r.^TrSr^rnrfWrfTffp?^ 

^ ^^rra; i snriH 5 5^^- 

i 

— p. 25 

(6) 3i=r ^ 3tTH arr^^^^Tor. 1 

5ra-»T^: 3;^?r 1 ^ffwr- 

^■«((4ui 4T?5'^’nfn[^^JT^'5^ HTsr 

I 

— p. 13 

( 7 ) ?? 

»TfT«m5T 'TffoPTt ^rar^- 

I sTcT q;? 

»ir5^%?T?ir^0TfTrpfT fra «fratrac 1 
5T«n ’q- 1 

iRT^q' f rqrf^ I qT?mi%- 

^n^qr f^r ifra qqq- 

I'qqq^ ^ %qH<*»34>«, • 

f?qq: qsqrpqiftsfq- 

-p.3 


( 8 ) ^^nRtr%^5TmT- 
fqtMrfsq frq^. I ^Tfqqr: 
qsTfqfqrar. 1 ^^torq^ fra ^Tor- 

^rsfi fTTOTTq^qT'^qqqq^^HTq^r- 

I qq qgt ^ 

f^nit 5p!qT ^Kurai'qqrr* 1 q 

a I Annala, B. O. B> !• 1 


q’ffq’W qq^ q^Trf«i 4 <ip^ 4 |q. 
j^sqqa^ig; i 

— p. 33* 

qrf q^— 

qfT UToiqqf^qintqqf ^?q ^ 
^qrgc I 3 ?qq% 5 sqqmqjnw- 
filrqq: I 

— p.21* 

arq |r^ ’srra: arrq'qrqoi: 1 qq 
qqq: qar?q I fft q ^^ q r - 

Tor qf^froifiqq^ qpqqwi 

-p.5*> 


^qrfq 

qi%q >qf%qT fqqTTgqtof 3^5?^- 
qqqi%fr 1 sras? 

T^qqqqrcqrq qspTorrqgq^ fqrra 
fra qfqqfl^ 1 qqr q q^q# 
qmfqwq^'qnqqqq: qrqrra... 


qiTr»q>i%rqT*rq5qTqq?fq^?qt 
qrq^T ffq I arq q fT^qr^ qrq- 
qT^qMqr f^T J^fTTqqfirq qfif 
qqqfq^%q frqqi^qqr qWiqqp- 
jrqqifffra^ I =^rf^n^ q j^Fqq: 
f^qq;: qrarfq gT%q fra 1 


-p. 2* 


fq^qrsqrfqq: I qjTfqqr. ^rqqq- 
jrrqr: 1 q^nrjcq fra q^ar-fraft 

qfqr I qqf qrrgqif ’q^orrarf^w- 
qtfTf Tar qrqHTWFqqriarrqffinlt 1 
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Jagaddbara Harihara 

5^. 

I ^ 5^: 

— p. 12 I fTH g^5rig[ I 

“P- 5“ 

(9) »T^«n'rr«FT*?T^nr tT^7T%??T*Tn(T9 

is^JTrw^¥’^%»Ji3Hmr^TTr ursr^R wa flicTHTiTT^^r 

sRTvra^^ir n?T?«T- Jrrvrg’^q' 

fr^ gTHfindNHI<il«l«!4}i%fn'SI%5r: H«PTJT^5ff|arrRqr I^FHHW^T’Tr- 
--p. 334 ^IT^:^tf^rlT JTar^: I 

~P- 75** 

(10) ^ *Ti^i ^ JiTsrr ft’jmwr 

f^5rr<TsrrfrT Wr- JTf?rr'^^ fr?^ ajott frI- 

»n^f«rr ’rr^r^^z^- re^sr ^rf ^rtf^HT crm w 

^ w ^^inpJr ffiTR JTT irm ritht- 

T^ ^*TTg5F JfRr ^ ^ ^nTTj^ 

Hirm *rT in% h^wsf^tt- ’jqi^TFTf^r'fFW’corr^* 

w ^^TT T%^R«F:<l«ni: 1 RFTTTT(n) ’TlFUT- 

warf5?Td I 3T%5r ^rg^nr- i i 

I f%RR; 5,5^ ^ 

»rft«JrTf : I ^Jw^tsfrRT ^ ^nr: i 

»T^ 1^ >T?5R?5T i f rr g^TBr i ~p. 77 ^ 

^fnm ?R 1 

-p. 344 

( 11 ) The alternative explanation of Jagaddbara, of the stz. 

etc. L 28, extending over 20 printed lines is almost 
bodily taken from Harihara, where it is the only explanation 
offered. 

( II ) Summary of Harihara by Jagaddbara : — 


Jagaddbara 

( 12 ) ff ht^%rvxt: 5^: | 
#fn?[irr ^ I #R^%7r*nr*T5!w: 
I ?a> 

'7* If 


Harihara 

ff «Titin^R?[V'5rfrTtvxjTf<in 

^H5TTT^TTT t'4r 

I tTT%T%|w|R[m^ 

5f^"(rtrm#or 
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^^FHfiRRr Owin:i 

3T<rT f 3TfT 

«#?Tvmtffrirraf3-^rnnr«ra^^ 


I%a%WfT: sft Jf I 

3T^ g 

g;rJrra^Terirt^rinTT*ii3TiM*)i«wnsr- 

^WfT5*rai%^H?m»iTon’: ?niT- 

»n? 

• I 

— PP- 6 ^ 7 * 

In this passage it will be noticed that Jagaddhara has chang- 
ed the order of the 2nd and the 3rd calagories of men, mentioned 
by Harihara. 

( III ) The slips in Jagaddhara’s commentary can be correct- 
ed by a reference to the commentary of Harihara. 

Jagaddhara Harihara 

(1) w»n TJR»*r^fH5gwTi ^ 1 

— p. 11 --P-4 

Here it will be seen that Jagadhhara’s alternative explana- 
tion of ^ is needless and the mistake is due to his misreading 
of Harihara. 


Jagaddhara. 

il»n^ I 

©> 

mm ^f^nrui 


Harihara. 

?nm- 

trr^TTJTm'TJTTm^ i 

-p. 5“ 


Here also Jagaddhara seems to be in the wrong, ( if ’OTOlf# is 
not a misprint for fTOfsf, which is also quite possible ) for the 
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sentence arw etc. appears to be contrasted with the 

first sentence. But the contrast disappears with the reading 
With the help of Harihara, however, we can safely cor- 
rect to The slip in Jagaddhara seems to be due to 

his having omitted the reference to TTm and 

( IV ) Readings of Harihara adopted by Jagaddhara : — 

P. 83. Jagaddhara has the reading with Harihara, 

though Dr. Bhandarkar reads ( qsWTRiSTSsr? ). None of 

the Mss. collated by him shows this reading. 

P. 151 is the reading of Jagaddhara and Harihara, 

as against Dr. Bhandarkar’s 7r%?rr ( ^3T!itTO«irfr t ). 

P. 213. Jagaddhara’s reading is IWliTOTf®f!r. He notices the 
other reading 'if?.... ) which is the reading of 

Harihara ( and of Dr. Bhandarkar also ). 

P. 221. Jagaddhara notices the reading q’eJglt ( 

<11%.... ) which is the reading of Harihara. 

P. 250. Jagaddhara reads r%V^nfT and notices l%snTrfa: as the 
other reading. This is found in Harihara, together with the 
comment on it which is taken over by Jagaddhara, 

( V ) Jagaddhara criticises Harihara 


Jagaddhara 

—p. 167 


Harihara 





— p. 39*^ 


The word 5 ^ in from Jagaddhara is a mistake for 

It cannot be said to be a mistake in Harihara who quali- 
fies hj This suggests that sufficient care was 

not taken bj Jagaddhara while borrowing from Harihara. 

I hope that the above passages, which are not exhaustive but 
illustrative only, will fully bear out my contention that Jagad- 
dhara is really indebted to Harihara, though he has not mention- 
ed his name anywhere in his commentary. * 


* I take thiB opportunity to pay my respectful thanks to my Guru, Prof. 
H. D. Velankar, M. A., of the Wilson College for encouraging me to write 
this paper and to Mr. P. K, Gode, M. A« Curator of the B. 0. R, I., Poona for 
ofEering valuable suggestions from time to time. 



HAVANA 

♦ 

A Study in the Light of the New Psychology ) * 

BY 

P. R. Chidambara Iyer, B.A., F.R.A.S. 

But I that am not shaped for sportive trioks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 

I, that am rudely stamped, and want love*a majesty 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph,— 

1, that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them ; — 

Why, I, in this piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time. 

Unless to spy my shadow in the son, 

And descant on my own deformity ; 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain. 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 

By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams, 

To set my brother Clarence and the King 
In deadly hate, the one against the other : 

Shakespeare, Richard IIL 

One of the many influences of the New Psychology has been 
to bring home to us the necessity to change our usual attitude 
towards the criminal and the wicked. It had been already re- 
cognized that a great deal of human behaviour remained incom- 
prehensible, so long as we tried to explain it as the outcome of 
the consciousness of which the doer was aware. With the in- 
vestigations of Freud, Jung, Adler and others, which opened up 
new knowledge regarding the human mind, we are today enabP 
c to realize the rather illusory nature of the apparent import- 

^ Being a lecture delivered in the extension series at the B. O. K. Institute, 
onia-2-1941. 
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anoe attached to rational activity alone, there having accumula-^ 
ted a mass of evidence to show that conscious beliefs, and out* 
ward conduct and behaviour of individuals are largely deter* 
mined by forces lurking in and operating from submerged levels 
of the mind, which go by the name of the unconscious. Whether 
a person is an asset to, or at least a normal desirable member of, 
society or whether he is a misfit or a menace to it, depends on 
the nature and direction of these motive springs, which are again 
the outcome of the influences under which the individual's 
psyche had to grow up in his early and impressionable years. 
In the light of this knowledge, we realize that the criminal or 
the wicked should be classed as victims of certain drives rather 
than as agents responsible for the criminality or wickedness. 
And the many case histories, and studies of mythological figures 
and characters in fiction found published in the ever-growing 
psycho analytic literature amply bear out this view. 

It occurred to me some time ago that it would be interesting 
as well as profitable to attempt a study of the personality of 
Ravana, whether as a real historical personage or as a character 
in mythology or fiction, and try to discover how he developed 
into what he was and why he did all that he did. To the ordi- 
nary view of the world, his life was like a terrific, irresistible 
simoom, selfish, aggressive, cruel, lustful, overpowering all forces 
of order, outraging all ethical conscience, guilty of many an un- 
righteous deed, so much so that the great stabilizing force of the 
universe, the cosmic elan vital, as we may call it, had to make a 
special manifestation equal to the need, in the personality of 
R&macandra, in order to wipe it out. 

Such a character is bound to be of immense interest to the 
psychologist, who readily sees in him a psychopathic personality 
of a pronounced type, the final shape acquired by an individual 
psyche as the result of its unsuccessful struggles against handi- 
caps which were not of its own making, the various manifesta- 
tions of abnormal conduct denoting over-compensations or com- 
pensations in the wrong direction for feelings of inferiority 
suffered in early life. Now before proceeding further, let us see 
what is meant by a psychopathic personality. It is a personality 
characterized by persistent abnormality of character and social 
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conduct/^ or to be more explanatory, “a personality with a mental 
disorder not amounting to insanity or taking the specific form 
of a psychoneurosis, but characterized by defect of character or 
personality, eccentricity, emotional instability, inadequacy or 
perversity of conduct, undue conceit and suspiciousness, or lack 
of oomraonsense, social feeling, self-control, truthfulness, energy 
or persistence, different cases showing different combinations of 
these traits. ’’ The possibility of the individual being brilliant 
is not precluded, but self-importance plays a large part and 
everything is interpreted as having a personal reference. Many 
of these in an intensified form will be readily identified in Ravana 
but in order to trace them to their source, it is necessary that 
we should have materials relating to his origin and childhood. 
In the RamSyana proper, Ravana already appears as a mature 
individual, but a friend directed me to the Uttarakanda for ac- 
counts of his birth and childhood, I was much gratified to find 
therein very valuable material to give us a sufficient basis for a 
study. 

Now under what circumstances, according to modern psycho- 
logy, do children develop the inferiority complex and what are 
its manifestations in later adult life ? In a small psychological 
monograph on “ The Inferiority Complex,^* * we find the following 
brief account : 

“ Feelings of inferiority arise through the peculiar position 
of the young human, and the nature or rather the quality of his 
early training. Three types of children are particularly prone 
to develop in later life distinct feelings of inferiority. 

1 The hated and unwanted child. The tragedy of being 
hated and unwanted lies in the damage done to the spirit and 
mind. Such children grow up so maimed in outlook that they 
become the enemies of society. Such a child believes that his 
fellows are his enemies. Such a feeling and belief is the breed- 
ing ground of rebels, criminals and parasites. 

2 The child who suffers from organic inferiority. This term 
is used to denote any noticeable condition of the body, which 
suggests departure from the normal. This may cover a multi- 


1 By W. !^. 
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tude of charaoterisitics ; anything in fact from a mole on the 
face of a pretty girl to a deformed and twigted body. Anything 
between these two extremes may be factors in developing a sense 
of inferiority. Dr. Beran Wolfe gives the following list of pot- 
ential causes * exceptional fatness or thinness, birth-marks, 
red hair, albinism, extreme hairiness, an abnormally shaped 
nose, difference in the colour of the eyes, protruding teeth, cleft- 
chin or receding chin, scrawny neck or abnormally fat neck, 
sloping shoulders, enlarged breasts or difference in the size of the 
breasts, large waist-lines, wide hips or abnormally narrow hips, 
long legs or short legs, bow legs or knock-knees, large feet or 
very small feet, baldness or facial hair, acne, freckles, vasomotor 
instability, feminine bodies in men and masculine bodies in 
women, and a lot of other variations from the physiological norm 
may become the basis of an inferiority complex, and thus may 
lead to misanthropy, isolation and fear. 

3 The ultimately unfortunate position of the spoilt child. 

For the sake of convenience, I have altered the order in which 
the causes are cited. If, on the authority of J. B. Morgan, ’ we 
also include the feeling of inferiority, whether real or fancied, in 
respect of certain desirable mental and moral qualities and the 
influence of the fear of death, we have a fairly comprehensive 
scheme for our purpose. But heredity must receive our atten- 
tion first. It consists of two important factors, one the natural 
inheritance enregistered in the germ-plasm, the phylogenetic ten- 
dencies inherent in the nervous system received from the par- 
ents, and the other the social heritage, the extra organismal gains 
of the race, such as literature, art, institutions &c., which play a 
great part in the shaping of the life of the individual, through 
contact with the living parents and the particular society or herd 
to which he belongs. 

When we consider, then, the origin of Eavana, the first thing 
that strikes us is that he was the progeny of a mixed marriage, 
marriage between a female of the Rsksasa stock and a male, a 
Rsi claiming direct descent from a Deva, Brahma himself. 
These two stocks are reputed to be diametrically opposed to each 
other in temperament, codes of conduct and civilizations. It is 


1 The Pfyohology of the Unadjusted School Ohild^ 
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therefore natural that Ravana should have the heritage of a 
mental and physical constitution, forming a battle-ground for 
two conflicting “ congenitally-determined instinct-dispositions. 
How this marriage was brought about is interesting. Lanka 
had been originally occupied by the Raksasas, who, fearing 
Visnu, fled the country and took up abode in Rasatala. Lanka 
remained untenanted for a long time, and Vaisravana was de- 
puted to take his residence there and be a Dikpalaka and the 
Lord of all the Riches. On one occasion, Samali, one of the 
three great Raksasa leaders, coming out of Rasatala and wan- 
dering about the abode of men, saw Vaisravana going in his 
aerial oar Puspaka, on a visit to his fathar. Sumali was struck 
by the God-like beauty and grandeur of Vaisravana. He re- 
turned to Rasatala and became immersed in thought* We can 
well imagine that not only was he excited by wonder and admir- 
ation for Kubera, but also by envy and resentment. For was not 
Lanka, now being enjoyed by Vaisravana, once his and his kins- 
men *s ? He began to wonder how honour could be regained and 
the prosperity of the Raksasas promoted. 

iTfprm; ii * 

^ ?F«T crqTst i 

Uttarakanda, oh. 9, Ver. 5-6 
A solution came to him, viz. to carry out an experiment in eu- 
genics. He called his daughter and said, “ My dear daughter, 
you have arrived at the marriageable age, and in spite of our 
efforts no suitor comes seeking your hand. Probably they are 
afraid of refusal, seeing that we are people of very high status. 
So what I would tell you is this : “ Go to Visravas, that foremost 
of Rsis, descended from the line of Prajapati and propose to 
him yourself. Then, without a doubt, you will have sons like 
Dhanesvara, resplendent like the Sun. 

m r# ^ I 

^ qr^^f grq ii 

537: 51 I 

vrir^^T: li 

Ibid, cb- 9, Ver. 12-13 

' The texts quoted are fren) <:J)e RSroSyai^a, RirneyaiSgara Pre„ 
Edition, 1930. 

7 [ Anoali, B. O, B, 1. ] 
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Accordingly, she went to the place where Visravas was per- 
forming tapasya. It was the time when he was engaged in Agni- 
hotra. Owing to respect for her father, it did not occur to her 
to see whether the time was appropriate. She simply approached 
him and stood before him, shy and modest, with head bent and 
face directed to her own feet. Seeing that bonny lass, the noble 
Viiiravas said, “ Good lady, whose daughter are you ? Whence do 
you come ? What do you want and in whose behalf ? Tell me 
everything without any reserve. ” Saluting him, the maiden 
replied, “ Sir, it behoves you to guess the object of my visit, but 
I would only say that I have come here at the behest of my 
father. My name is KaikasI and I request you to divine 
the rest ” 

w g 3?=^ ITrgT i 

gir ^ fTT fTfm II 

'THfwvrftR Tw i 

3TT%i%?tr g HT tTT fqgjftTifTg i 

^ g HT «n>tr g«rroFf ii 

3Ta^r?<r?iTr^fn <TttnTr?rr i 

^ fffHT y^wffJTrTr it 

cTT fit 11 

'Twgwr g lar ffTT3ST^«TTar^'rg i 

3TTr*nT*ntor ^ w hhh ii 

ftp g m t^rnr^Tf^igrnrHni: i 

'Ww ?rwrf ^ftf rt ingjifm ii 

Ibid. ch. 9, Ver. 14-20 
From the above episode certain interesting points emerge. 
That Sumali is trying a new experiment becomes clear from the 
fact that it takes some persuasion on his part to make his daugh- 
ter approach Visravas, and the persuasion is necessary, because 
the proposed step appears to have been a departure from the gen? 
eral custom. The words of Sumali : 

5Tt i 

5 T dv. II 
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<% fraffofr^ m: 

Ibid. oh. 9, Ver. 8-9 

indicate that the ordinary custom Is for suitors to go in quest of 
their brides, but that in the case of KaikasI he seeks to make 
out that in spite of her accomplishments and beauty and in spite 
of efforts on the part of himself and the relatives, no suitors were 
coming forward. KaikasI, however, does not appear to be con* 
vinced and to have fallen in with the proposal with her whole 
heart, but goes to see Visravas out of respect fof hei* 

father. This very same however, makes her forget to 

consider the suitability or otherwise of the . time and proves dis* 
astrous, as we shall see presently. To Visravas she takes special 
care to mention that she has gone there at the behest of her 
father. This is apparently intended to protect her own honour, 
but it does not fit in with the fact that she is content to leave 
everything else about her visit to be divined by the great B?i. 
So to the psychoanalyst, this pitrgaurava as the cause of her 
visit and as the cause of the failure to note the proper time and 
the words signify that there was an inner protest 

in her against the step and that her unconscious was making use 
of the same to spoil the business. It is also well known 

in psychoanalytical technique that undue emphasis laid on any 
point is sure to mean a weakness at that point indicating the con- 
trary of what is emphasized. Perhaps the emphasis on 
really means that KaikasI did not admire her father^s wisdom in 
this particular matter at least. In the result, it gives us the 
suggestion of a loveless match. 

Nor can Visravas have been happy about it. He knew every- 
thing by meditation and to the Rsi of great intuition, Kaikasl’s 
words fcfe 5 must have revealed the 

intention of Sumali in detailing his daughter to him. There 
must be a reaction against it, a desire to defeat it. ^ut here 
was a young lady standing before him invitng his encourage- 
ment, and it was unchivalrous, unmanly, nay even sinful in 
those days, to snub her and send her away. What could he do ? 

Well, come along, then’^ he said, but I warn you that this 
most inauspicious time at which you have come to me desirous 
of progeny indicates that you will have bad sons. 
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Ibid, ch. 9 Ver. 23-24 


Thus does he make a prophecy — or shall we say a prophetic 
determination ? — that she would bring forth Rftksasas, cruel 
in nature, fierce-looking, associating with cruel relatives and 
doing cruel deeds. I say prophetic determination, because this 
preconceived idea of what the child would be will unconsciously 
colour or vitiate the father's future attitude towards it in its 
upbringing. Besides, Baudouin says in his “ Suggestion 
and Autosuggestion that prophecies will germinate in our 
minds into veritable suggestions and will tend to realize them- 
selves and that “ there is no radical difference between the action 
of suggestion when its results are purely functional and its 
action when its results are organic. The stage is thus ideally 
set for the coming in of an unwanted child, and indeed KaikasI 
openly says 



Ibid. oh. 9 Ver. 25 

“ Sir, such sons, from you, a Brahmavadin, I desire not — those of 
vicious conduct ; may it please you to be gracious to me. The 
one attractive feature in Sumali’s advice was the prospect of her 
having sons like Dhanesvara. Imagine, therefore, her chagrin 
at what Visravas tells her. Her keen disappointment and strong 
aversion to having such sons are well brought out by the very 
order in which the poet uses the words. But there is no remedy. 
ViSravas only says that the last son would be a dharamatma, 
whose conduct would be consonant with the father^s line. 

So Ravana was born. He had ten heads and twenty arms and 
teeth like big tusks, and he looked like a stack of ( lumps of )' 
black oollyrium. His lips were red like copper, his mouth large 
and he hac^flaming hair. 


J The word used is which primarily means an assemblage or stack, 
rather inappropriate to go with black pigment. The colour of KSva^a must 
first have suggested to the poet the idea of black oollyrium, but the next 
moment the ten heads, twenty arms See. must have brought to his mind 
the Image of an odd collection, and hence the inevitable combination 
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^5T^n=rr^ ii 

^5K5 5frOT^ wtith: I 

Ibid. ch. 9. Ver, 2V29 

That is to say, he was, besides being ugly, a greater monstrosity 
physically than was perhaps anticipated. For Visravas bad 
only said that KaikasI would bring forth fierce-looking Raksasas 
and if Kumbhakarna answered that description, there was no 
reason why Ravana should have been more grotesque in appear- 
ance. I wonder if some legitimate speculation is not permissible 
here to find out the cause of Ravana 's malformation. It is well 
known that the course of pregnancy is a period of physical and 
emotional disturbance, fantastic tastes and whims being noticed 
then even in otherwise perfectly normal women. If at this period 
the enceinie mother is ever haunted by the knowledge of what 
kind of unwanted baby is growing in her womb, is it any wonder 
if she is subject to emotional outbursts and violence ? The 
following statement from Freud is signiiScant. 

“ How many mothers who today love their children tenderly, 
perhaps with excessive tenderness, yet conceived them unwill- 
ingly and wished that the life within them might not develop 
further ; and have indeed turned this wish into various actions, 
fortunately of a harmless kind ? " He also cites this case. “ The 

child was the offspring of an unhappy marriage Once 

when the child was as yet unborn, the mother, in an access of 
rage after a violent scene with her husband, beat her body with 
her clenched fists in order to kill the baby in her womb, In 
the Mahabharata we know what GSndharl did. Meyer in his 
Sexual Life in Ancient India describes this incident as follows. 
“ Gandh§-rl has been now with child for two years, her womb is 
hard, and she learns with sorrow that KuntI has given birth ; 
then with great torment she sets to thumping ( ghatayamfisa ) 
her belly, and brings forth a lump of flesh as hard as a ball of 
iron. At Vyasa^s order she pours cold water over it, whereupon 
it falls into one hundred and one pieces, which she puts in a 
vessel with melted butter •, a hundred sons and one daughter 
thus come into being. The wife of Kalmasapada frees her- 
self from the fruit of her womb, by opening her own body with a 
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stone. Thus we see that, although the development of the pieces 
of flesh into children by preservation in vessels of ghee is unbeli- 
evable, women in pregnancy do under emotional stress commit 
violence on themselves resulting possibly in a break-up of the 
embryo. Freud says “ The work done by Roux and others on 
the mechanism of development has shown that a needle pricked 
into an embryonic cell mass undergoing division results in 
serious disturbances of the development ; the same injury to a 
larva or full-grown animal would be innocuous. In the light 
of these examples, it seems to be reasonable to infer that KaikasI 
must have, in the early stages of pregnancy, committed some 
act of violence on her person with the object of destroying the 
life growing within her, as the result of which the embryonic 
mass became partially shattered, but developed into a being with 
ten heads and twenty arms, instead of ten separate entities, 
which might have been the case, had there been a complete break 
up into as many fragments. This may be far-fetched from a 
biological point of view, but, if we have to accept Ravapa’s des- 
cription as founded on fact, I suppose we can take it as an extra- 
ordinary occurrence on the above grounds, since we are told 
that the seed of a Rsi has such vitality as to be almost indes- 
tructible. But whether he had really ten heads and twenty arms 
or the poet has given us only an exaggerated description, it is 
clear that Ravana had some extraordinary physical peculiarity, 
on the score of which he had a strong feeling of inferiority, as 
will be shown in the sequel. 

Now, Paul Bousfield says We cannot suppose that the psy- 
chic life of the child commences only on the date of its birth. 
Just as in utero its heart beats, and it may move its little limbs, 
so no doubt in the unconscious it is laying the foundation of 
future mentality, and registering in some measure the effect of 
various stimuli which reach it tn utero, i, e., movement and 

sound Had it any conscious imagining at all, it would 

naturally suppose itself to be the only individual in existence, 
moreover it would be an all-powerful individual. This is only 
the statement of the barest possibility. On the other hand, we 
have the extreme case, whether true or not, of Abhimanyu hear- 
ing from his mother’s womb Lord Krsna's description of certain 
military tactics and becoming a young hero and military genius. 
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Between these two extremes there ought to be all grades, and we 
have to remember that Ravana was no ordinary individual. 
Kaikasl's unhappiness and aversion at having an unwanted 
child growing in her, and her attitude and conversations corres- 
ponding to such cannot have failed to be enregistered in some 
way in Ravana's growing psyche. Her violent attempt to des- 
troy the life, must have awakened the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and established the fear complex in the Ego of the child. 
As his form was extra-ordinary the process of birth must have 
been specially difiScult and the traumatic effect of the experience 
must also have been correspondingly great. Its peaceful omni- 
potence is rudely disturbed, as it is forced down a narrow tunnel, 
pain is felt, which is a warning of the danger to life, and again 
fear of death or extinction is manifested predominantly in the 
psyche. Indeed the fear of death is one of the first complexes in 
Ravana's life, for the very first thing he tells Brahma, when the 
latter appears before him pleased with his severe penance is • 
“ Lord, to all living beings there is no perpetual fear greater 
than the fear of death and there is no enemy equal to Death, I 
therefore pray for the boon of immortality. 

srmw fdt || 

Ibid. ch. 10, Ver. 16 

That is to say he wants to return to his secure omnipotence, by 
circumventing death. The strong narcissistic complex, the im- 
portance of self, becomes evident here. Such individuals are 
extremely impatient and they desire to accomplish their objects 
the instant the wish is conceived, and they do not wait to count 
the cost. Combined with this is the fear complex already men- 
tioned. It is well known in psychology that the defence mecha- 
nism against fear is aggressiveness, because the unconscious 
knows that the best defence is to take the offensive. So wherever 
we find aggressiveness, which means cruelty, the desire to kill, 
to cause pain, we can be sure of the underlying motive spring 
to be nothing but fear. Thus we also find the seeds of Ravana 's 
future mental constitution already laid before bis birth. 

Now he comes into the world a deformed creature, quite un^ 
Jike others of bis kin, not only ugly but shocking, repulsive 
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appearance. Bibhatsam is the word the poet has employed to 
indicate the sort of feeling that is evoked at his sight. He has 
a physical peculiarity, which is sure to produce the inferiority 
complex, unless he is handled with care and sympathy. Me- 
Dougall says “ Childern need to be encouraged in self-confi- 
dence rather than snubbed. Many a child has failed to realise 
his best potentialities by reason of lack of encouragement and 
sometimes a single remark may have long-lasting effects. The 
last sentence is to be specially noted. Parents have a very heavy 
responsibility here. But what do we find ? KaikasI sees Dhane- 
Svara come to see his father. His brilliance excites her envy 
and she comes and tells Havana. “ My son, see Vaisravana 
surrounded by lustre and look at yourself like this, although you 
are his brother and an equal in that respect. Thus he is derid- 
ed by his own mother and he is cut to the quick. In her wound- 
ed pride and sorrow in having such a son, she eggs him on 
“ Therefore, ten-headed one of unequalled valour, you must try 
hard so that you also, my son, will become equal to Vaisravana. 

i 

3Tr*rfT; af ii 

w f srai Ha i 

na ^^ratafara f ii 
5a aaaof amr H^aaTfa^ • 
aTHara ’ana ?aarpn 3 ^ 11 

aar ^aara a aa aaaaaofraa: 11 

Ibid. ch. 9, Ver. 40-43 

By evoking the feeling of shame in him by an unfavourable 
comparison, and by urging him to make efforts to become his 
brother s equal, she only succeeded in turning compensation into 
the wrong channel. For immediately Havana becomes filled with 
jealous anger, and replies J “ Verily, I give you my word of pro- 
mise that I will become equal to my brother and even greater 

1 It is specially noteworthy that while the poet has always been elegant 
and even chivalrous in his references to Kaikasi, he has for the first and only 
time called her a B&ksasI at this juncture, thereby unmi&takably indicating 
the tempestuous pttssipu wbioh sho, us u R^ksasi, wugit iave o^^hibited iu 

ibis ioeuo. 
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than he, and also in point of Ojas ; do away with the burning of 
your heart. 

II 

^ ^n^^sTPTTw ^ i 

^ ws^ n 

Ibid. oh. 9, Ver. 44~45 
In fact this single event in Ravana’s life, this dialogue 
between the mother and son, marks out the course of all his 
future development and conduct. It is a scene of the deepest 
import, coloured with a medley of strong emotions, and the poet 
has depicted it with the rarest psychological insight. The mother 
first feels envy at the sight of Vaisravana, then she displays 
derisive feeling against her own son, her heart feels wounded 
and sinks. At once her motherly love and pity and her own 
ambition for her son take hold of her and she wants to encourage 
him to make an effort to become like his brother. But it is not 
an encouragement born of understanding sympathy and hope. 
It is more an incitement made from heart-burning and despair. 
And what is Havana’s reaction to it ? The poet has used the 
words to describe his feeling. Piof. Apte quotes the 

definition of given in Rasagahgadhara as, 

The spirited fellow 

( ) that he was, he felt exceedingly resentful on being 
considered inferior, but he has also the filial affection and regard 
for his mother and sees that her heart is also suffering on his 
account. He wants to apply the healing balm to her afflicted 
heart and so makes a great resolve before her, promising to be 
not only equal to his brother but greater than he. In doing so, 
however, he makes a special reference to his mother’s derision of 
his physical appearance and says “ also in point of Ojas ” 
( ) no doubt meaning that he would rival his brother 

also in physical splendour, although this might be considered 
impossible. In fact, the various emotional charges animating 
this scene defy analysis and I am only making a feeble attempt 
at barely indicating the line of interpretation. It is admirable 
how accurately the wordg ar^ phpsen and hgw purpQgivcly tbejr 
are employed. 
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The feeling of inferiority thus charged with so much emo- 
tional affect becomes groved into his personality and to excel his 
brother in every respect even by getting rid of his own physical 
peculiarity becomes his sole guiding fiction. But the major 
emotion of anger which predominantly tones the picture turns 
all his efforts to achieve the end into the channel of aggressive- 
ness and violence. We muse mark how accurately the poet 
brings out this idea. It is mentioned that with that same anger 
he, together with his brothers, repaired to the blessed asrama 
of Gokarana, determined on doing the most difficult penance, 
and resolving within himself “ I will attain my heart’s desire by 
penance. 

wxm ^ I 

Ibid. ch. 9 Ver. 46-47 

Here the poet particularly mentions anger as the driving force, 
but it is not anger pure and simple but the anger mentioned 
before, namely, the amarsa which he flew into, when his mother 
felt ashamed of his appearance. All the same the poet has to 
introduce the word anger, because, as Prof. Apte has quoted from 
Manusmrti, 'anger leads to the eight-fold manifestation of ag- 
gressiveness 

^ jrofrsa^: ii 

Manu. 7. 48 

It seems that in those good old days everything that one 
wanted was wrested out of Nature by tapasya, which perhaps 
meant a sort of education with tears. Probably it was practice 
accompanied by the deepest form of concentration or autosugges- 
tion, and self-mortification of various kinds. In Charles Bau' 
douin’s “ Suggestion and Autosuggestion^ ** we find the following 
passage under the chapter, Autohypnosis : 

“ As one of the curiosities of history, and further as a lesson 
in humility, we may point out that the states just described 
undOT the names of colleotedness, contention, and autohypnosis, 
are described, with considerable psychological aouinen, though 







not of coufs© in modern psychological terminology, in the pre- 
cepts by which, for centuries past, the yogis of Hindustan have 
been accustomed to attain self-mastery. 

Just as the ultramodern American schools of autosuggestion 
claim that the fruits to be attained by autosuggestion are un- 
limited or are limited only by the limitations imposed by the 
mind of the practitioner, fapasya also appears to have been prac- 
tised for the attainment of any cherished object, and the fruits 
were also characterised by the psychical limitations and the 
psychical bias of the person engaged in it. So we see RSvana 
and his brothers engaging themselves in forms of penance oha*- 
racteristically different with each of them, but the mode adopted 
by Havana is extremely interesting and significant from a psy- 
chological point of view. He remained without food for ten 
thousand years. At the end of one thousand years, he offered 
one of his heads into the fire. In this way nine thousand years 
passed and nine heads went into the fire. At the end of the tenth 
thousand years, when Dasagriva was going to cut off his tenth 
head, there arrived Brahma, the Creator, who, with the gods 
standing near by, said. “ Oh Dharmajna, I am pleased, ask of 
me at once whatever boon you desire : whatever your wish that 
I will bestow, your efforts are not for nothing. Then R§.vana 
pleased in his heart of hearts thinks first of guarding himself 
against death, as was pointed out before, aud asks for immort- 


ality, but Pitamaha says that absolute deathlessness is not 
possible and that he might choose another. Whereupon Havana 
says that he should be free from death at the hands of the sev- 
eral beings such as Suparnas, Nagas, Yaksas, Baity as, Dan- 
avas and Raksasas, but that he had no fear from other beings, 
and that he cared a straw for man and such like beings. BrahmS 
agreed “ Let it be as you have said. But mark, a wonderful 
thing happens. Brahma is so pleased with him that he throws 
an extra unasked boon into the bargain, namely “ those heads 
that are sacrificed into the fire by you before will all be in their 
places once again. What a cruel stroke ! But Brahma conti- 
nues : “I shall give you yet another boon, one difficult to be obta- 
ined. You will get by mere thinking whatever form you wish 
to assume. When Pitamaha said this, all the heads that wer 
thrown into the fire sprang back to their old places. 
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Now there are certain legitimate questions that will naturally 
occur to a psychologist. Why should Ravana think of cutting 
off and throwing his heads into the fire ? Even then why should 
BrahmS. wait till all the nine heads have gone and appear before 
him only when he was about to cut off the tenth ? Why did not 
Brahma appear when one or two or three were gone or when all 
the ten were gone ? It becomes absolutely clear that Ravana 
was here actually hating his nine extra heads and was violently 
longing to be a normal person with the normal one head. It is 
a phantasy of the extreme form arranged by the unconscious. 
We can be sure that Ravana would not have liked Brahmft to 
appear when any number of heads less than nine had been 
sacrificed, nor would he have his tenth cut off, for in that case 
he would be non-existent. So we see a plan with a definite end 
in this apparently unreasonable act of his. But the sequel of all 
phantasy, a mechanism devised by the unconscious of escape 
‘ from the real world with its burdens, difficulties and sorrows 
into a mental world of triumph and victory, ^ is the inevitable 
awakening or return to the hard reality of the existing condi- 
tions. Nature is inexorable. Poor fellow ! He has to keep his 
nine extra heads, there is no getting rid of them. Brahma 
unasked returns them to him. 

What then is the remedy ? The unconscious is not to be de- 
feated. It knows certain tricks. Disguise the defects! SoBrahmi 
grants him another boon, the power to assume any form he wish- 
ed. Probably, by hard practice, Ravana became a master of 
disguise and got the power to bend or fold the unwanted heads 
into a position where they would not be seen or to camouflage 
them in some other way. It is well known that members of the 
fair sex are accustomed to practise certain “ dear deceits in 
order to hide any small defects that threaten to diminish their 
charm. I am reminded of a lady passenger in a train when I 
was once travelling. She was young and pretty-looking. She 
had her hair parted in the middle of the head as usual, but the 
hair on one side was allowed to hang loosely, while on the other 
side it was done up in the usual way. I thought it was her fa- 
shionable way of doing it, but the secret was out before long. 
The external ear on one side was crumpled and small and she 
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was only hiding it with her loose tresses. Watch any person 
who has six fingers on his hand or only four, you find him an- 
xious to hide the defect. 

The poet has brought out all these facts in a very logical 
manner. He said that Havana went to do penance with anger, 
and anger leads to or recklessness, so we find him cutting 
off his heads ( in fact or in phantasy ). But he cannot get rid of 
them. So BrahmS is represented as giving back his heads, as 
an unasked boon. Then as though seeing the effect of such a 
boon and as though by way of palliation or consolation, another, 
a difficult one, namely disguise and subtlety, ^ ^ 

I The poet is leading us step by step revealing the 
sequence of the mental processes, as they must have taken place. 
Brahma even addresses Havana as Saumya, as though intending 
to suggest that the latter was humbled or dejected by the return 
of the unwanted heads and was being treated with sympathy 
and affection by the Father of the Universe. 

It is also extremely interesting to find a sustained ration- 
alization running throughout this episode. Rationalization is 
“ the production by the mind of * reasons * to explain conduct or 
belief which have no relation to actual psychical causes of the 
conduct or belief in question. Some reason is given for the acts 
which has nothing to do with their true cause, but which is in- 
tended to satisfy the mind or some outside enquirer, that the 
acts are justified.'^ Nothing which lowers the self-esteem of 
the individual, or will not be admissible as ethical or respectable 
conduct will be openly accepted by the mind. It will therefore 
invent a reason or a suitable occasion for the performance of 
acts, prompted by unconscious complexes. We know that 
Havana felt distinctly inferior on account of his physical pecu- 
liarities, but if he had simply attempted to cut away his unwant- 
ed heads, he would be openly admitting the feeling of inferiority 
which his Ego would never permit. In the then society, how- 
ever, the performance of severe penance and mortification of the 
flesh were considered respectable and praiseworthy. If therefore 
he chose that occasion, and offered the unwanted heads as an 
act of self-mortification or sacrifice to the deity, his action 
would be invested with a considerable amount of dignity or 
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glory. It is not then surprising that Havana did so and saved 
his self-esteem. The heads, however, could not be got rid of 
Here again, if, instead of admitting discomfiture, it is represent- 
ed that he received them back as a gift from PitSmaha. pleased 
with the severity and steadfastness of his penance, the retention 
of the extra heads would have a satisfactory explanation. Now 
then, the necessity for camouflaging his deformity comes in. 
Even for an ordinary person, to go about in disguise for no valid, 
justifiable reason would be suspicious, and in Havana's case, it 
would be plainly seen as an attempt to hide his awkwardness, 
but if he receives the power for successful masquerading as a re- 
ward or boon from the Creator, the using of such power would 
be at least as natural as enjoying inherited wealth. Here again 
the narcissistic complex of the neurotic is satisfied by rationali- 
zation. 

We have already seen that fear of death was one of the causes 
of inferiority in Havana and that his first attempt was to get 
over it, but when he asked for exemption from death at the hands 
of certain beings, he specially excluded man and such-like beings. 
He said that he cared a straw for them. What does this signify ? 
If we remember that unwarranted emphasis on any point means 
the vital spot is there, it is plain that he was mortally afraid of 
man and that in order to cover up his inferiority, to satisfy the 
craving for superiority, he wanted to be able to deal with that 
source of danger on his own. Since he is of the aggressive, im- 
petuous type, after the nature of the mother who influenced 
his early life, he particularly made man his enemy. It is 
not clear why man should be his particular object of dread, 
unless it bo that during his childhood, his playmates might have 
been the manusa children for whom he might have been the 
sole butt of ridicule and contempt owing to his deformities, and 
against whom he might have picked up a special hatred. 

His penance having thus ended in a fiasco, or at the best only 
in pseudo-success, let us turn to his subsequent life. He comes 
under the influence of Sumali, who, hearing that Ravana has 
returned after securing boons and believing that his eiigenical 
experiment has borne fruit, makes bold to quit Rasatala along 
with his advisers. He domes to Eieo Ravapa and embraces him 
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and says, “ Luckily, my dear child, the wished for object has 
been attained. Since you have got the excellent boon from the 
Lord of the three worlds, the fear of Visnu owing to which we 
had to evacuate Lanka and go to Ras^tala, is now gone. That 
Lanka which was in the occupation of the Raksasas is ours. 
It is now in the possession of your brother, Dhanesvara. You 
must, oh, powerful one, get it back by peaceful means, if possible, 
or by force. You will, dear one, undoubtedly become the Lord 
of Lanka. By you this Raksasa race, though now depressed, 
will become exalted. These words of Sumali certainly bear 
out that his sole object was to improve the Raksasa stock by in- 
troducing the superior strain and then to attempt to restore the 
lost glory of the Raksasas. And the words of Visravas TO 

TO-‘ show that he knew that object and wilfully tried 
to frustrate it by his curse when KaikasI first approached him. 
Havana at first refuses to listen to SumSli and shows some regard 
to his elder brother, but the moment his fear complex is touched 
by Prahasta, he readily reacts in the direction required by the 
Raksasas. Prahasta tells him that the relationship of brothers 
is not for the brave, insinuating thereby that RSvana was evad- 
ing the step owing to want of courage. Then the story continues 
that he sent a messenger to Vaisravana asking for the transfer 
of Lanka to him and that Vaisravana, on the advice of his father, 
gave it to Ravana and repaired to Kailasa for residence, Havana 
occupying immediately Lanka with all the Raksasa hosts and 
being crowned as their king. 

This was not enough for his nature. Very soon the guiding 
fiction of excelling his brother began to impel him. First he 
picked a quarrel with his [brother Vaisravana and defeated him 
and captured his aerial car Puspaka, and wherever he went he 
used to travel in that. To excel his brother became the pattern 
of his actions. Whomsoever he heard to be more powerful than 
he, him he used to approach and challenge for war. In this way 
he subjugated the whole creation. To fight and conquer whoever 
was superior to him became his obsession, jand it was symbolical 
of becoming greater than his brother. 

gr wt it i 

TRorf?T ffHTfrr«!r ^ 11 

Ibid. cb. 34, Vfr. { 
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To such he would go and say “ Acknowledge defeat, my superi- 
ority, or else come out for a fight/^ ^ 

Another of his obsessions was to capture and molest other 
persons’ wives. This seems to be capable of two explanations. 
Either he was carrying out the same symbolic act of rivalling 
his brother, by trying to get the better of the husbands of these 
women, who may be considered to be substitutes for countries or 
regions. For instance, he meets a woman named Vedavatl in 
the forests of the Himalayas. She is engaged in Tapcisyd. Learn- 
ing from her that she has fixed her affections on Visnu as her 
husband, Havana says “ Who is this whom you call Visnu 
Ho is not equal to me in any respect. 

vritiT I 

H wn jfr w ^ II 

chap. 17, Ver. 23 

Or since he was an ugly person, he was having an overcom- 
pensation in sex, by trying to prove that he was better deserving 
of them than their husbands did, probably instances of his bear 
love, in keeping with his aggressive sadistic nature, as opposed 
to artful seduction. Beautiful women must beware of ugly men, 
and handsome men of ugly women. Ugly men can be pastmasters 
in the art of seduction, witness Richard III making love to Lady 
Anne while she was following her husband’s father, the king’s 
hearse and winning her ‘ in spite of his being her husband’s 
murderer ’ and Alexander Pope’s influence on women and his 
many amours. Likewise plain women may be experts in the art 
of love. I am iriesistibly reminded here of the ‘ black’ in the 
Malabar Kathakali, in which the character of a black, ugly lady, 
for instance Surpanakha, Simhika or Hidimba, is represented as 
at her elaborate toilet lasting for balf an-hour or more. The 
artiste gives you such a treat in psychological study, such shades 
of Vibh7'amaSf that you forget her ugliness altogether, and feel 
yourselves in danger of falling for her. Havana knew no 

> Cf. Ravai?a*8 conversation with King Marutta. Kote the former's boast 
that he has defeated his brother and captured the aerial oar and Marutta’s 
ironical reply. Chap. 18, Ver. 7-11. 

9 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. J 
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subtleties but only violence in the art of love, and naturally his 
escapades ended in fiasco or crimes. 

We thus see Ravana^s character to be the result of forces be- 
yond his control. He was the unfortunate victim of cruel cir- 
cumstances, a neurotic suffering from a bad inferiority complex, 
but the world was entitled to be protected from his antisocial 
activities. As he was a most powerful individual, only his re* 
moval would save the world. An equally powerful individual, 
one who was comparatively free from complexes and who was 
poised in his life, came in the person of Sri Ramacandra and 
accomplished the task. But Ravana was given nioksa^ it is said. 
If we realise that Ravana was the subject of unconscious drives, 
where is the room for any vindictiveness and punishment? 
But such an obiective view could not be taken by the suffering 
world. Only God could take it. And Ramacandra showed nothing 
but karuiSLa at every step, and when Ravana was freed from his 
complexes at the end, he may be said to have found his soul, 
liberation. 

These national epics of ours are great repositories of the 
wisdom and experience of our ancestors and they carry their 
useful lessons to us for our guidance. Poets are artists, endowed 
with rare psychological insight and it is incumbent on us to 
search for and discover what truth they have to present to us 
through the medium of their art. After all, the man or woman 
absolutely normal in his or her personal traits has only a hypo- 
thetical existence* Every one of us deviates from the normal in 
several and in different respects, but an abnormality is not 
undesirable simply because it is such. Indeed if we did not feel 
a sense of inadequacy or shortcoming, there would be no striving 
for higher attainments. What is important to realise is that soci- 
ety cannot afford to tolerate deviations from the normal beyond 
certain limits, nor can it countenance activities calculated to im- 
pede or set back its evolution. When an individual oversteps the 
limits or acts against its progress, he becomes an outcast. Mod- 
ern psychology shows us the way how desirable and helpful adjust- 
ments can be made and the interests of the individual as well as 
the society promoted. Ravana was an individual who deviated 
strongly from the normal and who could not adjust himself to 
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his environment, and from a study of his life, the following 
lessons appear to be suggested to us. 

1 Beware of rash experiments in eugenics, especially where 
members of races of very incompatible temperaments and culture 
are concerned. In Eavana, the first child having the disadvan- 
tages of an only child, the Raksasaic forces gained the upper 
hand. With time KaikasI must have become more adjusted to 
her husband, and in Kumbhakarna, who was only the second 
child, the two opposing tendencies seem to have reached a stale- 
mate and his tendency to sleep away his life appears like the 
general paralysis of the insane. * The slip of the tongue 

which was responsible for such a boon 
from Brahma is fxtremely significant from a psychological point 
of view. It is nothing but a trick of the unconscious. Freud’s 
“ Psychopat hclogy of Everyday Life ” contains numerous examples 
of slips and mistakes of various kinds and their interpretat ions. 
In Vibhisana, the Daivic tendencies at last gained the ascend- 
ancy. KaikasI must have by now become completely adjusted 
to her husband, Vibhisana was not an only child or the first child 
and therefore must have had opportunities for being normal. 
And the prediction of Visravas that the last son would be a 
Dharmatuid must also have indirectly influenced both the parents 
in their attitude towards that child. 

2 A pregnant woman should be helped to maintain her 
emotional balance. It is the duty of the husband and the other 
relatives concerned to keep her in a happy frame of mind and in 
good health, so that no untoward influences, physical or psychi- 
cal, may affect the growing life within her, 

3 Parents and teachers have a great responsibility. Children, 
especially sensitive ones and those with physical defects or weak- 

^ It may be asked how Kumbhakarna, in that ease, could rise up and 
offer battle. I may cite here the case of a young man referred to me for 
opinion some years ago. He used to lie in an easy chair in an absolutely 
helpless condition all day until lifted and put to bed in the night. Only his 
eyelids showed some movement. And yet on occasions, he was capable of 
coordinated purposive actions. Two instances were cited to me. One© when 
he found the main door of the house ajar late in the night, he rose up and 
closed and secured it and sank into his condition immediately. On another 
occasion, from where h© lay, he saw that the calf, breaking loose, was feeding 
At iti mother. He went and pulled the calf baok tied it Up and oollap80(j[ 
jlto a helplefiis mass again. 
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ness should be treated with sympathy and understanding. The 
child having such defects must be taught to compensate for 
them in the proper way. The safest way is to come to terms 
with the defects and to develop special capacities on those lines 
where the defects will not have a chance of being felt, so that in 
his own eyes and in the eyes of the community, the special 
abilities will give him “ a worth and a value that more than out- 
weigh his physical disability/^ In some cases it is even possible 
to turn the defect into an advantage for one-self and one^s 
fellows. In his Think and Grow RicUy Napoleon Hill, the author, 
tells us how his son was born without any physical sign of ears, 
without the natural equipment of hearing, and how, instead of in 
despair leaving the child to become a deaf-mute for life, he, by 
wise determination and effort and guidance, enabled the child to 
convert the disability into something immensely useful to himself 
and to thousands of “ deafened people who, without his help, 
would have been doomed forever to deaf mutism. The book is 
worth perusal for this one instance of marvellous achievement 
alone, if for nothing else. It is an example of parental wisdom 
rarely to be met with. Ravana^s life represents what the world 
has to face, if a child with organic and other defects is not 
taken in hand with love and properly guided. 

In these pages I have only tried to indicate that some of our 
puranic and other characters are worth being studied in a new 
light, and if more competent persons are led thereby to undertake 
more elaborate and more exhaustive interpretations, I shall 
consider myself richly rewarded. 
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HHW JTJTTWH HTHJTTH: TTHTH: I 3TfH fWFHW ’H ‘ ' HT»T- 

httot g fH#9jH*i5rf=^Hm srgqif^^ i 

gg wqt wnfrq ’^T^rqrfrwH i 

ITT«^ ’H — 

f%«^»g^orTg ^ Xprf^SWTHqq^T fg^ITgHTH: II 


( 1 ) 3 t«tih: i, * 551 ^ 



AMBTVLE CAVE INSCRIPTIONS 

BY 

MORESHWAR G. DIKSHIT 

The following five inscriptions are inscribed on the pillars in 
the veranda of, the Vihara Cave at Ambivie, 18 miles S. E. of 
Karjat, a Railway Station on the Bombay-Poona line of the 
G. 1. P. Railway. These have been known for a very long time 
and have been noticed in all the accounts of this Cave.^ Two of 
these are included in Dr. Luder*s List of Brahmi Inscriptions, ^ 
but neither of them seem to have been published yet nor read 
previously. These are therefore published here for the first time, 
with the kind permission of the Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, from the accompanying fascimiles.^ 

Inscription A, ( Luder^s No. 1069 ). 

This is inscribed on the first pillar to the left in the veranda. 
It is carved in distinct and well cut characters of about the II- 
III century A. D. It clearly reads 

but no sense can be made out from it. 

Inscription B. 

This is inscribed on the same pillar as above and in conti- 
nuation of A. It is now completely defaced but the characters 
show that it is slightly earlier than the previous inscription. 
The probable reading seems to be, 

%?q%0T cr ? T r ( ? ) 

but no sense can be made out of it. 

Inscription C. ( Liider’s List. No. 1070), 

This is inscribed on the second pillar to the left near the 
entrance of the Gave, and on the inner face of it. It reads ver- 
tically downwards but no sense can be . made out from it as the 
letters are indistinctly carved. Just above this, there is another 

^ Burgess, A. S, W. I , ; IV, p. 10; Bombay Gazetteer (Thana) ; XIV, p. 9. 

Burgess aiid Cousens, 'Revised List of Antiquarian Remains^ p. 208, 

A. 8. IF,L;X, 66. 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, Appendix, Nos, 1069 and 1070, 

* The photographs of these, were kindly taken by Mr. L. B# Eeny, who 

aooompanied me to the Cavb, \ * 
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Courtesy— Archaeological Survey of India. ) 



Inscriptions D & E. 



The Vihara at Aml)ivle, near Karjat. 


( Courtesy — Archaeological Survey of liulia. ) 
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short insoriptioD. It reads 

which is probably the name of some devotee who inhabited 
the oave. 

Intcriptions D and E,‘ 

These insoi^iptions arit written sid^ b^ si^. oh the outer face 
of the third pUlsri to the right of the entxanue of the veranda. 
They are only indistinctly seen as tht pillar, is ezposed to wea- 
ther. The characters are of about the latter half of the 3 rd 
century A. D. These read 

gm fet and ( fir ? ) iHit 
and are probably the names of some devotees. 

These names ending in Siva are interesting because they 
partly substantiate Dr. Bhandarkar’s remarks ' that the religion 
of the early converts to Buddhism was Saivite. This is indi- 
cated by several other names occurring in many Buddhist Care 
inscriptions, ^ which begin with or end in Siva. Incidentally it 
may be noted that similar inscriptions have also been found in 
the Sil&bara Cave. ^ ( Rewah State, Central India ). 


' Bbandarkar B. li., Indian Antiquary, XL VIII, ( 1919 ) p. 78. 

* Cf. Lttders Nos. 1087, 1015, 1051, 1070, 1076, 1077 ate. 

^ SilBbara Cave Insoriptions. Epi. Ind., XXII, p. 30. Annual lieport. 
Arch. Sur. Ind. 1927->8 ; p. 136ff. 
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WHEN AND WHERE WAS FERISHTA BOliN? 

By 

^AiKH OHiND Husain 

it is a great pity that Ferishta has not left any specific account 
of himself, probably owing to his modesty, as Colonel Briggs ' 
supposes. There is, neverthless, sufiScient information accessible 
to us in. the observations which he occasionally makes about 
himself in his Hiatory. From such observations Colonel Briggs 
has been able to give rather an extensive account of the historian 
although at times we do not agree with him in his inferences. 
The more important of his inferences are those that concern 
Feri^ta’s birth. , 

Colonel Briggs states that Feri^ta was born at AstrftbSd, and 
that, when he was merely a boy of twelve, his father GhulSin 
‘ All Hindu ^5h brought him to Abmadnagar about the year 
A. D. 1582. As far as I can make out, there is nothing in the work 
of the historian which will explicitly prove that he was actually 
born at Astrabad. Probably Colonel Briggs was led to this in 
ference from the following passage which occurs in the intro- 
duction to his valuable Hiatory. * 
j 0 b I jim ) A IA j b s 1^ ^ 0 I* ) ^ * 

jb*/* 

y ) ^ 3 j]0 r'^j^ * U/« j t) la! ) 

i^LJ) 3)ji) ) 

Translation — 

To proceed. This humble servant of the court, Muhammad 
Qasim Hindu Sh ah Astr&badI, known as Ferishta, begs to state 
to the learned that during the prime of his youth in the city of 
Ahmadnagar, he received inspiration, off and on •• ” 

J Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society^ Vol. 2 , 181:0, p, 341 ; Briggs* 
Introduction to Ferishta' a History, Vol. 1, p. 1, 

* Ferishta, Introduction (Newalkishor edition ). p. 3. 
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From the above passage it, is clear that Ferii^ta only calls 
himself an Astr&badI, but he does not say that he was actually 
born at Astribftd. The statement, at most, might mean that his 
fore-fathers or, at most, his immediate parents hailed from that 
city. Instances of people attaching the names of their ancestral 
countries to theiv own can be easily cited, but these do not mean 
and are not intended or even calculated to mean, the places of 
their actual birth. Thus Ferishta’s calling himself an AstrSbadI 
might show bis original ancestral country. I will attempt to 
show later on that Feri^ta, if his own statements are to be 

believed, could not have been born at Astr&bad. 

The other statement of Briggs that Feri^ta was brought to 

Ahmadnagar at the age of twelve is also supported by no autho- 
rity whatsoever. If it is from the phrase ^ ^ J 

j>) contained in the passage quoted above that Colonel 
Briggs drew the above inference, he is certainly mistaken, for, 
the phrase only means that, while Feri^ta dwelt at Ahmad- 
nagar, he was inspired, during the prime of his youth, to write 
a flistory of India, but that as materials were not forthcoming 
at Ahmadnagar, he could not undertake the work. 

From one of Ferishta’s own statements’ it is certain that the 
prince Mir&n Husain, who in A. H. 996/ A. D. 1587 succeeded to 
the throne of Ahmadnagar, after bringing about the death of his 
own father. King Murtada Nizam Sh sh I ( 1565-1587 ), wa^ 
educated, along with young Feri^ta, who was presumably of 
the same age as the prince. In A H. 996/ A. D. 1587 Mlr5n 
Husain was sixteen years old. ^ It would, therefore, be safe^ to 
agree with Colonel Briggs, as against Muhl, in placing the 
birth of Ferishta at A H. 980/ A. D. 1570-71. 

The following famous chronogram, which records the simul* 
taneous deaths of three kings of India, has been claimed by Feri- 
^ta * as the composition of his own father GhuISm ‘ All Hindu 

Shah:— , 

' r p. ( Bombay edition ). 

* Ibid., p. eso. 

* Journal d»a Savants, 1840, 212 et. eeq , 354 et. aeq., 392 ot., aeq. 

* I.OC. cil.. i1, p. 235 ; TabStabS, Burhnn-i-Ma'nmr, p. 356. It may bo 

pointed out that TabStabS only say a that it waa oomposed b? lUai j) ^ 
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lUuAALi 

^ ^ LlUU ^ J 0 ^ U®iii*# I Iw ) J*i^ 

vj) ^ li/ j'^ r^ L#J*^ l«tJa}4X/*f |4w 

fM. cy 

•iji Jbj” ?(_#*“ y» Lf" 

Translation : — 

Death oame eimultaneoaslr to three kings 

On account of whose justice India was the abode of security ; 

First, MahmQd * the Emperor of GujarSt, 

Who was as young as his fortune , 

Secondly, Isllm Sh&h, ® the Sultan of Delhi, 

Who was the lord of felicity in Hindustan •, 

Thirdly, the NizSm, ^ the Bahrl king, 

♦ 

Who was the possessor of royal insignia in the country of the 
Deccan. 

Why do you ask me the date of the death of these three kings ? 
It was the Fb.U of the hinge. 

The words “ ZawSl-i~Khusrawan " give A. H. 961/A. D. 1553 as 
the date of this incident. 

If Ferishta is correct in his statement about the authorship 
of this chronogram, and there is no reason why he should not be, 
it means that his father should have been at Ahmadnagar about 
the year A. H. 961/A. D. 1553 in order to be able to compose this 
chronogram. And since there is nothing to show that he return- 
ed after the above date to his native country AstrSbad, we should 
be perfectly justified in assuming that ^ulim ' All was at 
Ahmadnagar, not only in A. H. 980/ A. D. 1570-71, when Feri^ta 
was born, but also that he remained there until his death, which 
occurred at Ahmadnagar. This would mean that Ferishta was 
born most probably at Ahmadnagar. 

I Mahmud III ( k. D. 1537-1553 ). 

• Most probably the proper reading is IslSm Shah ( A. D. 1545-1553 ) of 
the SUr Dynasty. 

3 PurhSn NizSm Shah I ( A. D. 1509-1553 ) of Ahmadnagar. 
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Briefly stated the entire matter would come to this that 
Feri^ta originally belonged to Astrabid, but that his father 
came to Ahmadnagar about the year A. H. 961/A. D. 1553, and 
that at the last mentioned place was born the famous historian 
about the year A. H. 980/A. D. 1570-71. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the author of 
the Mahbubu’hWatan Ta'rH^-i-Salatin-i-Bakan * calls Ferishta 
“ IsiJ ) j ) ,^^0 ” ( i. e. born and brought up in the Deccan ) 
Students of the History of Ahmadnagar no doubt remember 
that Burhan NizSm ^5h I ( A. D. 1509-1553 ) established 
‘ ism as the state religion in A. D. 1537.* At that time he also 
built a college for the teaching and the spread of that religion 
at Ahmadnagar, and named it the Langar-i-Duwazda Iniam, 
For employment in this college a number of eminent ‘ Ulamfi 
were invited from Irfin, ‘IrSq, and Arabia. Was ^ulam ‘All 
Hindu Sh&h one of these ‘Ulamft 

The above suggestion I have ventured to put forth, notwith- 
standing the fact that it needs more tangible proof than what I 
can give at present. The following details, which I give from local 
topography as well as from private documents, may throw a great 
deal of light on the life of Ferishta and of his illutrious father. 

* Vol. i ( litb. Hyderabad, Decoan ), p. 26. 

8 Feriflhta, loc, cit, ( Bombay Edition ), ii, p. 2 5; BurhUn-i-Ma'athir, 
Pw287. 

^ Among the prominent men of learning that were invited to Ahmad- 
nagar, Feriahta ( loc, cit,t ii, p. 226 ) and those who follow him mention the 
following— 

( i ) ShSh AnjU, who was brought to Ahmadnagar at the cost of 12,000 
Hons, 

( ii ) ^Sh Ja'far, the brother of ^Sh Tahir, 

( iii ) Mails ^Sh Muhammad NishSpUri, 

( iv ) Mulls *A11 Gul AstrSbadl, 

( V ) Mulls All MSzandarSnl, 

( vi ) AyyUb Aba-l-Barakah, 

(▼ii) Mulls *AzI»u* llSh QllSni. 

(viii) Mulls MuhammSd ImSmi AstrSbSdi, and others. 

It might be pointed out that the author of the Mahbubu*l-Waf.an Ta'rlKh 
•i^SalUtln-i-Dakan (Vol. i p, **5 ) calls Ferlshta*s father “GhulSm ‘Hi 
MSzandarSni. **, If he is correct, can we consider him to be the same as 
“ Mulls ‘All MSzandarSni, ” Ko, ( v ) in the above list ? 
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The south-west part of the city of Ahmad nagar has a parti- 
cular locality, which was until very recently known as ^ulUm 
^All B agh? It is specified in the city Survey of 1911. It included 
the present Nawi Feth, the open space now known as Gandhi 
Maidan, the premises which have been turned into the Municipal 
Marathi School No. 1, and other places. Just adjacent to the 
Mfirkandeya Temple and the Gandhi Maidan, is situated what is 
known as the Ghulam 'Alt Ki Masjid. In the compound of this 
mosque, as also in the adjoining open space, which forms City 
Survey No. 5558 and which formed part of the old Ghulam ‘All 
Bagh, there are a number of tombs. One of these tombs is situat- 
ed within the boundaries of the Markandeya Temple, the Trustees 
of which have, by an agreement deed, taken upon themselves to 
look after this tomb. To the north of the mosque, and on the 
street, lies another tomb where *Urs is held every year. It is re- 
ported that one of these above-mentioned tombs contains the 
remains of ^ulam ‘All Hindu ^ah, the father of our historian. 
For the maintenance of this mosque and the tombs situated in 
the vicinity, a certain Waqf was created by way of JSglr in the 
village of MehekrI, but the Trustees Mutawallis of this mosque 
sold out the Jagir, which now forme part of a stranger’s property. 
Until very recently the mosque as well as the premises was left 
uncared for, but some Muslims of Ahmadnagar are now using 
the mosque for the purposes of prayers, and it is looked after 
much better than before. 


> It should be noted in this connection that CampbeU’s statement in the 
Bombay Gazetteer^ yvil, p, 658, regarding the name of this locality, is not 
correct. 



two CONUNDRUMS IN THE BHaGAVADQItA 
EXPLAINED 
BY 

Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V, KiBE, M.A, 

(I) 

Wf iiT *T5Tw^«n i 

JTnwr ^ ?rirT: ii %<>-% 

The plain translation of this stanza would be : — 

“ Maharsis seven and former four Manus» who created the 
people, are the manifestations of my mind ’’ or ** created by me 
from the idea of my mind. 

Apart from the fact that the translation within inverted 
commas is not according to the orthodax view, the historical 
part of the mythological allusion made in it has led to much 
diversion of opinion amongst the commentators of the Gita. 

Some Western Philosophers hold that the world is nothing but 
an idea in the mind of God. This view would be supported by 
the translation given in the inverted commas. The other trans- 
lation of thia-the third line in the stanza-means the same thing, 
but leaves the meaning ambiguous. For instance it is not ex* 
plained how God created the persons named in the previous line 
as the- progenitors of the human race by his mind. Was the cre- 
ator a personality like the one in the Bible ** For God said let 
there be light, and there was light. To hold so would raise so 
many difficulties. On the other hand to maintain that the Uni- 
verse is a manifestation of the idea of the Supreme Mind, i. e. it 
has no real existence apart from it, would be in accordance with 
the opinion that what is seen or felt to be so, is in essence unreal. 
The latest and greatest commentator of the modern age, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak has not explained this point at all. The trans- 
lation given by him is as enigmatic as the text. 

This, however, is a philosophical speculation. The real diffi- 
oulty lies in the unrevelling of the first line. 
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Tilak in his OltS Rahasya has disoussed the difficulty* Hot 
however, has arrived at his meaning by going against, if not 
disturbing, the arrangement of the line. In it the numerals 
( four ) and WR ( seven ), are used as adjuncts of the persons 
named in two groups vis., the Maharsayah and ** Manavah, 
the remaining word ^ means former. This word is used in 
another place ( t and tl where 

it also means the same thing. To say, as Tilak does, that it is 
an adjunct of something not mentioned, is doing violence to the 
scheme of the line. 

But to understand the real difficulty felt in translating the 
line, as is evident from the different meanings attached to it by 
different commentators, which are described in the Gitft Rahasya, 
a knowledge of the Hindu cosmology is necessary. 

It is partly given in the Mahabharata, the Manusmrti, the 
Visnu and one or two other puranas and even in the famous ast- 
ronomical treatise, 

The greatest measure of time according to the last named 
work is 4, 32,00,00,000 human years. It is known as It is 
one day and night of Brahmadeva who created the world. The 
human year is divided by two equinoKes, which are respectively 
one day and night of the Devas, i. e. one year of the human 
beings is the one whole day of the Devas. If the latter are taken 
to mean the stars in the heavens then this can be explained by 
saying that one revolution of the earth round the sun is their 
one day. So that a whole year means 360 years of the human 
beings. The human cycle of years, called consists of four 

such ^s of different durations and between them also is the 
period of dawn. In all 12000 years are required to complete one 
cycle. Even the Gitft favours this view. 

frfif 'srt. ii 

Those who ( in principle ) know what a whole day ( of the 
Brahmadeva ) means ( i. e. one set of four ^ns called nfign ) 
( hold ) that a thousand such JTfT^ns constitute a day and simi- 
larly one thousand such constitute his night. One more 

question in this respect has arisen owing to the fantastic exten- 
sion applied to each of these fns. This has led writers to hold 
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that these 12000 years are not human years but divine, which 
means 43, 70,000 years ; these again are allotted to the four 5 ns. 
So upto now, 50 years of the life of the creator have come to pass 
and the present is the first day of the 51st year. It is called the 
5^fr5rf:r^ In every such which is defined above , there 

are 14 Manus out of them the period of six is over and the 7th 
named Vaivasvat is ruling. In every Manu period there are 71 
Maha yugas, out of them 27 have passed and the 28th is in ope- 
ratioji. In this the fourth yuga, the Kali is in its first quarter 
( see Visnu Parana 9-3 ). 

In every Manu epoch there are seven big Rsis. If Manu is 
the law giver, these are his assistants or collaborators. They 
appear to be constant in one Manu period and not successors to 
one another like the Manus. 

With this back ground in view, different commentators have 
given different meanings to this line. Some hold that the great 
Rsis mentioned in this line are those of tha former Manu 
epoch. But they cannot escape from the fact that we have to 
take four Manu epochs as having passed. Others hold that the 
seven great Rsis are those who are to be in the current epoch 
and only four Manus are mentioned. Both these views are open 
to the objection that the Qlta cannot have been delivered in the 
epoch of the 5th Manu as these interpretations would show. Here 
it must be remembered that the object of this line is to describe 
the immediate past, as no other reason for stating these histori- 
cal facts is apparent and it cannot be said that the mention is 
purposeless. Bhagavan Sri Krspa could have easily used some 
word to denote seven Manus instead of four, e* g. in which 

case also ^ would not have been redundant. But Tilak'g 
attempt to give it the status of a noun itself is a distortion. 

There would, however, be no difficulty, if it is held that the 
Gita was delivered when the 5th Manu was reigning. For this 
the phantastic, or for astronomical purposes, useful calculation 
of the 5 ns will have to be discarded. The plain meaning would 
be seven great Rsis and the former four Manus, who created 
the people, are the products of the idea in my mind. 

It may be held that the work from which, this idea was bor- 
rowed in the Bhagavadgita, belonged to that epoch. Those 
who have compared the passages in this work with these in the 

11 [ Annali, B. O, B. 1. 1 
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and other ancient works have discovered such borrow- 
ings rather promiscuously. Often the ideas, but sometimes the 
very sentences from such works, have been incorporated in the 
Gits. From this it would clearly appear that it is not a treatise 
in philosophy itself but an attempt to succinctly summarise the 
ideas in ancient works as a bulwark against the onslaughts to 
other philosophies, especially the Buddhist. 

(II) 

3TVTt cTTJTHr: ti 

Translated it means “ Those in whom the predominates 

go up, those in whom the Turgor predominates remain in the 
middle, those in whom the lower nature is perpetuated and 
therefore who are go down. 

Commentators have taken these destinations to mean, respec- 
tively heaven, world and hell. But as this stanza must be read 
in connection with the following stanza in an earlier por- 
tion of the work, some different meaning must be taken to 
prevail here. 

The stanza runs. 

Translated it would mean : — 

Equipped in many lives ( i e. after several transmigrations ) 
he obtains the highest stage. 

N. B. This highest stage is none other than liberation, 
according to the Gita. 

It is true that that the Gita mentions a heaven from which 
men return after enjoying the fruits of the merits they have 
acquired. 

^lor fi’5Tr% It 

But here the natural meaning would be that the go to 

higher stages in life ( e. g. if a sudra then into the life of a 
vaisya and so on ), in whom predominates remain in the 

same stage, and those in whom the predominates go into 

lower stages of the animal life. It is after this that 
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“ At the end of many lives, one who has acquired knowledge 
reaches me. " 

In this case one need not have to go through the cycle of 84 
lacks of the stages of the lives, alluded to by the - Mahsrastra 
5arato«— saints. 

The heaven is a stage, according to the Glt£ itself, for those 
who die fighting in a battle. 

If you are killed ( in battle ) you will obtain the heavens or if 
you will conquer you will enjoy the ( fruits ) of the earth. 

There is another way of reaching the heavens. It is by way 
of the performance of the sacrifices. Thus having, 

gtf^gr fgiffg 1 

g ii %-Ro 

performed sacrifices with the object of obtaining the heaven and 
thereby having acquired merit they reach the abode of Indra. 

But the way of reaching the place from which there is no 
return, 

3TTWiarggqrgigii: 1 

is this 

^ II 

“ Oh Kaunteya all the worlds are such as from which there 
is return but he who comes to me is free from re births ( 8-16 ) 
and there is no doubt that he, who in the last breath of his life 
remembers me and leaves the body, comes to me ( 8-5 ). ” 

However the later stanzas demonstrate that it requires a life 
long effort. It Is, however, the main theme of the Gita. 

In 14-14 it is said that 


^ ^Tf ^ 5 ^ I 


If at the time of death is increased, then he reaches the 
world ( of the people ) possessing highest knowledge. 

In view of this, 14-18 ( the stanza quoted in the beginning) 
can only mean that he also attains the highest bliss. But the 
latter shows that the normal way of a person leading a life in 
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which the quality of predominates leads him to higher stages 
in lives ( ). 

The attitude of the Gitfi on mw: is made clear in the follow' 
ing stanzas. 

^ ff I 

j^^srorr: i 

srr^q* ttth; II 

“ Having taken my shelter the ’Trq'mrJT^-* ( lower stages in life ) 
like the women, and also reach the highest stage, then 
what of the holy Brahmans ? 

Then again J — 

3 TTHff ^THnTTT^rr 5^ 1 ?^-^o 

“ Having reached the stage of srr^^s ( the lowest in mankind ) 
who remain ignorant in several lives 

These observations support the meaning of the stanza given 
at the top of this article. 

In connection with the transmigration of the soul there are 
two stanzas (8-24 and 25) which only refer to some ideas 
prevailing at sometime. 

But it is clear that among the several paths of reaching the 
highest stage acceptable to the Gita, herein there is clear refer- 
ence to and their different stages. To take the stanza under 

reference to mean “ those in whom the highest quality i. e. 
go to heavens does not fit in with the scheme in the Gita. 



INDO-MUSLIM ARCHITECTURE 
BY 

DR. M. A. Chaghtai, D.Litt, 

Though the Muslims had aocomplished the conquest of Sindh 
India ) in 712 yet India did not feel the impact of the Muslim 
cultural ideas until the beginning of the eleventh century when 
the repeated raids of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna compelled her 
to take notice of the new force. He died in 1030 and he had 
appointed his representatives in the places he had conquered, 
especially in the Punjab and other parts. Many important monu- 
ments for the immediate requirements were constructed which 
unfortunately no longer exist. ' But the style of architecture 
created by the Ghaznavid dynasty was based on the prototypes 
of the Tulunid monuments of Egypt * and those of the Abbas- 
sids at Samarra, as we have its specimens. I discovered an 
inscription from the Kach mosque in Ahmadabad dated 445 H., 
A. D. 1053, ^ which shows that the mosque was built just twenty 
four years after the death of Mahmud of Ghazna, but the infor- 
mation afterwards inscribed on it shows that the inscription was 
taken from the very foundations of the present mosque when it 
was being erected during the early days of the Gujarat Muslim 
kings* Ahmadabad is not very far away from Somnath, the 
main centre of the raids of Mahmud, It is indeed remarkable 
that after about four centuries, the Muslim kingdom of Gujarat 
was established on the same spot. In short, it is evident that 
these Muslims already possessed a highly developed architecture 
because they were of Persian, Turkish and Afghan blood. There 
is no doubt that they were endowed with a natural instinct for 

* Text of the extension lecture delivered at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, on 20th February 1941. It was illustrated with 
forty slides. 

* Kitah AdahuH-Harab wd* sh-Shuja' at of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir, ( extract) 
published in the suppl. Oriental College Magazine, Lahore 1938, pp. 38, 55, 

2 Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture London, 1910. 
Vol. II,p. *93. 

3 Chaghtai. M. A.. An Exhibition of Impressions of Inscriptions^ Lahore, 

1936, p. 3. 
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the art of building, although in the beginning they were much 
influenced by Sasanian and Byzantine motifs, * because Islamic 
art was not created by a nation like many western artistic 
movements, but by a religion which was, and is even today, 
the faith of many nations in many parts of the world. 

The actual history of Indo-Muslim architecture begins with 
the most ancient existing monument, the mosque Quwwat-ul- 
Islam at Delhi and its minavy which stands out as a landmark for 
miles around. Founded during the reign of Qutb-ud-Din Aibak, 
a Viceroy of Muiz-ud-Din Muhammad Ghori ibn Sam, Sultan of 
Ghazna, to celebrate his victory over the Rajput forces in 1191 ; 
it was erected under the superivision of Fazl bin Abri-Ma‘ali on 
the site of demolished Hindu and Jain temples out of their 
spoils. * The lofty arches are adorned with friezes and Quranic 
inscriptions. It had also domes as mentioned by the con- 
temporary historians,^ which, however, do not exist at present. 
So this same style rapidly went through India and it became ess- 
ential with the Muslims. They had employed local non-Muslim 
masons who were ignorant of the proper Muslim methods and 
forms, but they built according to the suggestions of the chief 
Muslim architects. Sir John Marshall has well said : “ To create 
a successful building out of such material, to reconcile two styles 
so characteristically opposed without transgressing the standard 
formulas of Islamic art, might well have been deemed an impos- 
sible task. For the contrast between the Hindu temples and the 
Muslim mosque could hardly have been more striking. The 
shrine of the former was relatively small and constricted, the 
prayer chamber of the latter was broad and spacious. The one 
was gloomy and mysterious ; the other lighted and open to the 
winds of heaven. The Hindu system of construction was tra- 
beate, based on column and architrave ; the Muslim was arcu- 
ate, based on arch and vault. The temple was crowned with 
slender spires or pyramidal towers ; the mosque with expansive 
domes. Hinduism found concrete expression in the worship of 
images and its monuments were enriched with countless idols of 
its deities ; Islam rigidly forbade idolatry or the portrayal of any 

* Sir John Marshall, Monuments of Muslim India (Cambridge History 
of India), Vol, HI, p. 571. 

8 Epigraphia Indo-Muslimica, 1911-12, pp. 13, 19. 

8 Qiran us-Sadatn of Amir Kheesree- Aligadh 1918, pp. 25-32. 
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living thing. Decorative ornament in Hindu architecture de- 
lighted in plastic modelling ; it was naturalistic as Gothic and 
far more exuberant ; Islamic ornament on the other hand, in- 
clined to colour and line or flat surface carving and took the 
form of conventional arabesques or ingenious geometric pattern- 
ing. Yet, with all these conspicuous contrasts { and there are 
many more that might be added ), there are certain factors 
common to both forms of architecture which materially assisted 
towards their amalgamation. ’ After Iltutmish comes an in- 
terval of 90 years when Ara-ud-Din Khalji added a gateway to 
the same Quwwat-ul-Islam mosque which in style is more Sara- 
cenic. Thus in India the pure Islamic motifs in architecture 
began to establish themselves and the non-Muslim masons under 
the guidance of their Muslim masters were duly trained to carry 
out their designs in arches, domes, arabesque decorations and 
other minor details. 

Here it appears necessary that in the spirit of Muslim arc- 
hitecture, the true arch, must be defined, for it is considered a 
great innovation brought by the Muslims. It is just possible 
that some would object that before the Muslims such forms 
existed in rock-cut constructions. This is true, but the true arch, 
scientifically speaking, is an assemblage of large wedges put 
together without cement, remaining stable by the balance of 
parts. ^ Arthur Kingsley Porter has well remarked that the 
pendentives ( muparrinas ), the main feature of the dome construc- 
tion, were known in the East at a very early epoch and the arch 
among the Arabs was so common as a special feature of their 
construction that they used to say, “ an arch never sleeps * 
Thus the arch and dome with the Muslims have been 
from time immemorial the key-note of their construction, and 
though in their newly-adopted styles they frequently perpetu- 
ated the trabeate system, it was the arch and dome that they 
always regarded as peculiarly their own and as symbolic of 
their faith. “ Other characteristic features which they introduc- 
ed were mindr or minaret, ^ the pendentive and squich arch, 

* Marshall, op, cit,, pp. 570-71. 

2 Lethaby, W. R., (Home University Library of Modern 

Knowledge Series ) p. 53. 

3 A. Keugely Porter, Mediaeval Architecture, Vol. I, p. 105 ( New York, 
1912 ). 

^ Minor or Minaret ( Arabic mindrah ), a tall slender shaft or turret 
rising high above the mosque. From it muezzin summons the faithful to 
prayer. 
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stalactite, honey-combing and half-domed double portal. Ela- 
borate decoration and highly coloured ornament were at all 
times dear to the heart of the Muslim, and in both these spheres 
he introduced striking innovations. The rich floral designs of 
the Indian artists he supplemented with flowing arabesque or 
intricate geometric devices of his own, or sometimes interwove 
them ( as only a Muslim calligraphist could ) the graceful letter* 
ing of his sacred texts and historic inscriptions. Nor was it 
enough that his buildings should be beautiful merely with a 
wealth of carving executed in stone or brick or plaster ; the 
Muslim required colour also and colour he supplied by painting 
and gilding, or by employing stoneS. of various hues to accen- 
tuate the architectural features. Later on, by the more laborious 
processes of tesselating and pietra dura, he reproduced the de- 
signs themselves in coloured stones and marbles. Still more 
brilliant were the effects he attained by encaustic tiling, which 
he used at first sparingly and in a few colours only, but later 
without restraint to embellish whole buildings with glistening 
surface of enamel. * So Muslims began with these motifs in 
India wherever they settled. 

Massiveness and exterior simplicity charactefised in Tughluq 
architecture like early Norman in England. This dynasty 
lasted almost a century but their monuments with inscriptions 
are found almost in every part of India. Wherever they went 
they constructed buildings. Sultan Feroz Shah Tughluq can 
specially be regarded as one of the most illustrious builders 
of India. His public works are mentioned by the contemporary 
historian Siraj A.fif who tells us how deeply this monarch 
was devoted to the cause of public welfare. By that period 
the art of town-planning and building Lad attained a high level 
and various buildings such as forts, palaces, mosques, hospitals, 
bunds, tombs etc., had seen the light of the day. At the 
close of the 14th century almost all the provinces broke 
away from the suzerainty of the Sultans of Delhi and thus diff- 
erent dynasties in different parts adopted their own designs 
according to local facilities. Accordingly the Sharqi kings in 
Jaunpur created a curious hybrid of Hindu and Muslim art*, 
Bengal developed a Muslim style of its own which is mostly 


J Marshall, op, cit„ p. 573. 
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found in Gour and Pandua in Malda district ; Mandu-Malwa 
under the Sultans of the Khalji dynasty developed a purely 
Muslim style aud they built their monuments on the tops of 
hills ; in Gujarat, the centre of the Jains and other orthodox 
Hindus, the Muslims were compelled to create a new style of 
their own, basing it on the facilities of the material and the utili- 
zation of some of the pre-existing non-Muslim monuments with 
their peculiarities of the dome and arch as seen quite clearly 
even in the very early monuments at CambayJ And similarly 
in the Deccan the styles of the Bahmani, Barid Shahi and Nizam 
Shahi kings are really most important chapters in the history 
of Muslim architecture. But at Bijapur the style created by 
the Adil Shahi kings really requires special attention because on 
a casual observation it appears to bear close affinities to the 
Mughal architecture, and many have already referred to it in 
connection with the Taj Mahal. Of course, they have only the 
bulbous dome and general appearance in common, but they are 
fundamentally different from the Taj. Their two great architects 
Malik Sandil and Malik Yaqut Dhabhuli were strongly influenced 
by Turkish motifs. They built Sultan Ibrahim^s rouza and mos- 
que, respectively. Their names are preserved in inscriptions. * 
The biggest dome in the world, over the grave of Sultan Muham- 
mad Adil Shah known as the Ool round dome— was 

built in 1665, The tomb of Sultan Ibrahim was already built 
when the Taj Mahal at Agra was begun, i. e. the monu- 
ments of the Adil Shahis are more or less contemporary 
with those of Shah Jahan. The top of the dome of Sultan 
Ibrahim bears a round crescent. This mausoleum was begun by 
himself in his lifetime, but as his wife Taj Sultana died before 
him, she was buried there first and later he himself was also 
buried therein in 1633. This orescent either shows that the Adil 
Shahi dynasty was of Turkish origin or that the architects were 
from Turkey because the crescent is a Turkish innovation for 
the tops of the domes. Under Muslim influence the dome 

' Se& J. Burgsss, The Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmadahad, pts. I <& 
II ( London, 1900-5), and Architecture of Bharoch, Cambay, Dholka, Cha* 
mpaner and Muhammadad, 189G. 

^ Fergusson and Taylor, Architecture oi Beejapooor^ { London, 1866 ), pp* 
72-73. 

12 [Annals, B. 0. K. 1. ] 
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builders of India attained a mastery over this form unknown to 
them before, but further the Pathans had especially introduced 
polygonal bases for their tombs and other pavillions with almost 
hemi-spherical domes over them, numerous specimens of which 
are seen in old Delhi and other places. The best of them is fche 
mausoluem of Sher Shah Suri ( 1539-45 ), the most illustrious of 
his race, near Sasrani in Shahabad with coloured tiles imported 
from Persia. He had devoted his special attention to public 
works. The mosque and Sher Mandal in Delhi old fort are also 
the best speoiraens of his architecture with more elaborate 
designs of decoration in stone. ^ 

It is mentioned in MdathirH-Rahirni^ that Agra had been the 
seat of Government of Gorgani Sultans, who built lofty, delicate, 
beautiful and spendid buildings there. Among the architects of 
the age there was a most eminent architect, Ustad Hirvi (of 
Hirat ). The comtemporary poet Moulana Wahshi Yazdi 
composed verses in praise of his highly-skilled workmanship. 
Ustad Hirvi was a fugitive from Iran and settled in India ; he 
constructed a great many buildings. The Mdathir-i-Ralitini also 
gives an account ^ of the tomb of Abdur Rahim Khan Khana^s 
wife at Delhi, in which Khan Khaua himself was interred later 
on. This fine tomb is regarded as a prototype of the Taj by 
CreswelL ^ It was presumably designed by the same Ustad 
Hirvi, who is specially mentioned by the author as a leading 
architect of those days. 

But before the erection of the tomb of Khan Khana^s wife the 
mausoleum of Humayun was in existence in Delhi. Its atcual 
architect is still a mystery, though the exports F.ay that 
Humayun^s tomb is the re>l prototype cf the Taj. In the 
enclosure of Nizam-ud-Din Aulya there stands the tomb of 
Shams-ud-Din Muhammad Khan of Ghazna, alias Atka Khan, 
which was built almost at the time of the construction of 
Humayun's tomb ( 974 A. H. / 1566 A. D. ). Though it is much 

> Fergnsson, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 217, 

* Ma*athir-i-Rahimit Vol. II, pp, 6l0-12 ( Calcutta ) 1930, aed the Cam- 
bridge University Library Mss. of the same, which I called the printed 
edition and found that the printed edition bears the wrong name oi the 
architect Baruli instead of Hirvi. 

2 Cap. K. A. C. CressweJl, “ The History and Evolution of the Dome in 
Persia ” in Indian Antiquary, 1915, pp. 133-159, 
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emaller than that of Humayun yet both these are absolutely ide- 
ntical with each other, especially as regards their dome and the 
material used in them. The name of the architect of Atka 
Khan’s tomb is Ustad Khuda Quli, as inscribed on the eastern 
door of the tomb.* 

The same is true of the Taj Mahal at Agra, which was built 
by Ahmad about 225 years after the construction of the Gour-i- 
Amir or Amir Timur^s mausoleum at Samarkand. Ahmad’s 
second son Lutfullah Muhandis ( engineer ) has mentioned in his 
poetical works that his father Ahmad, entitled Nadir-ul-AsTy was 
the architect of the Taj and the Delhi fort, which I have fully 
discussed elsewhere. ® Ahmad’s name is also mentioned as father 
of Lutfullah in an inscription on a metal plate at Mandu in 
Hoshang Gori’s tomb, which bears the name of several other 
architects of Shahjahan’s time who visited Mandu in 1070 A. H./ 
A. D. 1659 and left that inscription as their memorial. ^ No con- 
temporary historical records give us any useful information as 
to the real architect of the Taj, with the exception of the Amal-^ 
i-Saleh of Mulla Muhammad Salih Kambu and the Badhshah 
Nama of Muhammad Waris, which record two names — viz., 
Ahmed and Hamid, ^ who were empolyed at the time of the con- 
struction of buildings at Delhi during the reign of Shahjahan 
in A. D. 1638. 

Apart from the evidence of the names of the architects of 
Central Asia who are responsible for introducing into India the 
theory and style of Islamic architecture, we find that the 
arrangement of the underground sepulchral vault in the Taj at 
Agra is the same as that in the Gour-i-Amir at Samarkand. 
And again the chief architectural feature of the Taj — the bulbous 
dome — has the same double structure as that of the Gour-i-Amir 

* AthariCs Sanadid, 1904, p. 57 and Inscription No. 37, 

2 Chaghtai, M. A., “ A Family of Great Mtighal Architects *\ Islamic 
Culture, Hyderabad Dn. 1937, pp, 200-209. 

2 Ephigraphia Indo-Muslimica, 1909-10, p. 23. 

4 Amal-i-tSaleh Vol. Ill, p. 28 ( Calcutta 1930 ), and Badshah Namah of 
Muhammad Waris, Bad. Ms. ( Oxford ), Caps. Ov. D. 3 fol. 17. The printed 
edition of the Amal-i-JSaleh also contains erroneous information, i. e. 1078 
instead of 1043, and only one name Ahmed of the architect instead of two 
names Ahmed and Hamid. 
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at Samarkand, which is the most distinct feature of the style 
and it has been defined by the contemporary historians as the 
pear-shaped dome of which no specimen existed in this country 
before. ' And I here emphasize the fact that the double dome 
comes from Muslim architecture, ^ as we quote here from Captain 
Creswell : — 

“ Is there, or was there, anywhere in the Muslim world 
known to Timur a double dome with swelling outline ? Yes, at 
one place and at one only, and that at Damascus, where stood the 
great Umayyad Mosque built by Caliph Walicl in A. D. 705 ^ 

Moreover, at Bukhara the mausoleum of Abu Ibrahim Ism^ail son 
of Ahmad the Samanid Sultan ( A. D. 892-907 ) with four little 
domes around the central dome may be taken as the real proto- 
type of this particular feature of the Taj Mahal at Agra. ^ 

Sir Muhummad Iqbal has beautifully described these Indo- 
Muslim monuments in his poetical work the Zahur-i-Ajain under 
the heading — “ The Architecture of the Free people 

1 Arise and behold the monuments of Aibak and Suri, 

Open your eyes if you have been graced with insight. 

2 They have revealed their true self. 

Thereby enjoying a sight of themselves. 

3 Outwardly they have placed one stone upon the other. 

But in fact they have linked the infinite with the finite. 

4 Art brings us to the artist, 

And reveals his genius. 

5 Noble ambition and lofty mind. 

Behold these two precious gems in the heart of a stone. 


' Muhammad Saleh Kambo, Amal-i-Saleh, Vol, IT, pp* 380-385 and Abdul 
Hatnid Lahori, Badashah Nama, Vol. I, pp. 424-430. 

® Chaghtai, M.A., Le Taj Mahol d'Agra Brusselles 1938, pp. 20-21, and 
figs. 35-38, and Les Mosquees de Samarcande^ Saint Peiersbupg, 1905, pp. 
v-viii. 

S Indian Antiquary, 1915, as quoted above. 

‘ Ernest Oohn-Wiener, Turan, p. 33, pi. 1. ( Vienna, 1930 ). 
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6 Just behold, for a moment, that pure gem, 

The Taj on a moon-lit night. 

7 Its marble surpasses the flowing water in speed, 

A moment’s stay in the Taj is more eternal than eternity 
itself. 

8 It is the love of noble men which has disclosed its secrets, 
And perforated the stones with the tips of eye-lashes. 

9 The love of noble men is pure but all the same coloured 
like paradise, 

It produces sweet songs from stones and bricks. 

10 The love of noble men is a touch-stone for the proper test 
and appreciation of beauty. 

It conceals and reveals beauty at times. 

11 His lofty ambition transcended the heavens, 

And soared above the universe. 

12 Since the magnificent sight he saw could not be described 
in words, 

He unveiled his great mind ( in the construction of 
the Taj ). 
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By 

Dr. B. C. LAW, Ph. D., M. A., B. L., P. R. A. S. B. 

L Anupaa 

The Anupas are mentioned as a tribe in the Vayu Purana 
( XIV, 134 ) ; the Matsya Purana reads Arupa instead ( cxiii, 54 ), 
and the Markandeya reads Annajas (Ivii, 55 ), both of which are 
no doubt erroneous. Anupa literally' means any marshy tract 
or country lying not very far from the seas ; this will be evident 
from the use of the word sagaranupa in several places of the 
Mahabharata. Thus we have tracts known as Anupa in Bengal 
( Sabha p. xxv. 1002 ; xxix. 1101 ; xxxiii, 126S-9 ) •, in the Far 
South ( Udyoga p. xviii, 578 ) ; on the western coast ( Udyoga p. 
iii, 81 ) ; in or near about Kathiawar ( Hari V. cxiii, 6361-9 ; 
cxiv, 6410-11 ). According to the Harivamsa, Anupa, the 
country of the Anupa tribe, lay contiguously with Surastra and 
Anartta ; the same source also tells us that it was to the south 
of Surastra ( xciv, 5142-80 ). According to the Mahabharata, 
King Kartavlrya and Nila were both known as “lords of Anupa^' 
whence it appears that the Anupas must have occupied the tract 
of country south of Surastra and around Mahismatl on the 
Narmada. This is corroborated by epigraphic evidence as well. 
We learn from the Nasik record of queen GautamI Balasrl that 
her son conquered Anupa along with other countries, namely 
Maharastra, Mulaka ( country round Paithan ), Suratba ( Sur- 
astra ), Kukura (country near the Pariyatra or the Western 
Vindhyas ), Aparanta ( northern Konkan ), Vidarbba and Akara- 
Avantl (Eastern and Western Malwa). Most of these tracts 
seem to have been reconquered from Gautamiputra by Rudra- 
daman the Saka, for the Junagadh Rock Inscription states that 
the rule of Rudradaman extended over Purva-apar-Akar-Avantl 
Anupanivrt, Anartta (tract round Dvaraka), Surastra, Svabhra 
(on both banks of the river Sabarmati ), Maru ( =Marwar ), 
Kaccha, Sindhu-Sauvlra, Kukuna, Aparanta and Nisada. 
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2. Kihatas 

The Kikatas or the Kikata tribe are mentioned in the Rgveda 
( IIL 53. 14 ) as being under the rule of a king named Pranuu 
ganda. Yaska in his Nirukta ( VI, 32 ) says that Kikata was a 
non-aryan country ( anarya-nivasa ). The author of the Br- 
haddharma Puraria echoes this statement of Yaska when he says 
that the Kikata country was papa-bhumi or impure country 
( Kikate ca mrto'pyesa papabhumau na samsayah. XXV"I, 47 ). 
That the Kikata country included the Gaya district would be 
evident from the following passage of the Brhaddharma Furana 
( XXV, 20. 22 ) : 

Kikate nama dese sti Kaka-karnakhyo nrpah I 
Prajanaih hitakrnnityam Brahma-dvesakaras tatha li 
tatra dese Gaya nSma punyadeso sti visrutah \ 
nadi ca Karnada nama pitrnam Svargadayinl n 
This is further corroborated by the Vayu and the Bhagavata 
Puranas, as well as by the commentary of Srldhara ^ 

Klkatesu Gaya punya punyam Rajagrham vanam 
Cyavanasyasraraam punyam nadI pupya punahpunah 

( Vayu. 108, 73 ) 

Buddho namnanjana-sutah klkatesu bhavisyati 

( Bhagavata, I. 3. 24 ). 

Klkatesu madhye Gayapradese ( Srldhara ) 

We have seen that Kikata was an impure country, but later Bra- 
hmanical sources seem to have regarded some of the spots at 
least as holy, e. g. Gaya, Rajagrha, and the hermitage of the 
sage Cyavana. Later authorities seem to hold the Kikata coun- 
try identical with Magadha, e. g. the Abhidhana Cintamani of 
Hemacandra has • Klkata-Magadhahvayah 
S. Tukharas 

The Tukharas are mentioned in the Mark. Purana ( LVII, 39 ) 
with the Kambojas, Daradas, Barbaras and Cinas, all of whom 
are described as “ races of men outside ( vahyato narah ), The 
Vayu-Purana ( XIV, 118 ) reads Tusaras instead meaning un- 
doubtedly the same people They are mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata both as Tukharas ( Sabha, L. 1850 ) as well as Tusaras 
( Vana, LI, 1991 ; Santi, LXV, 2429 ). In the former form they 
appear also in the Ramayana Kisk. XLIV, 15 ). According 
to the Vauaparva of the Mahabharata, the Tukharas seem to have 
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been an outside northern race bordering on the Himalayas. The 
Harivaihsa ( CXX, 4640-42 ) classes them along with the Sakas, 
Daradas, Pahlavas etc. and brands them all as mlecchas and 
dasyus. Strabo mentions a tribe called Tochari who along with 
the Asti, Pasiani, Sacarauti and the Sacae deprived the Greeks of 
Bactriana. Lassen identifies the Tukharas with this Tochari 
tribe and locates them on the north of the Hindukush ( Ind. Alt. 
map. ). Ptolemy mentions the Tokeroi who are doubtless identi- 
cal with the Tukharas, as an important element of the Bact- 
rian population. The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea also 
seems to point to the same people when they speak of “ the war- 
like nation of the Bactrians. ’’ The Tukharas seem to have con- 
tinued as a tribe till as late as the 9th and 10th centuries of the 
Christian era when they seem to have played an important part 
in the history of Kasmir. 

4. KuJcuras 

The Kukuras as a tribe are referred to in the Bhagavata 
Purana and seem to have occupied the Dvaraka region which is 
described as “ Kukur-Andhaka-Vrsnibhih guptah. The 
VSyu Purana also seems to refer to the tribe when it represents 
Ugrasena, the king of the Yadavas as Kukurodbhava '' or 
originated from Kukura. The Brhatsarhhita seems to locate 
the tribe in western or central India ( XIV, 4 ). According to 
the Nasik record of Queen GautamI Balasrl, her son seems to 
have conquered the Kukuras along with the Surathas, Mulakas, 
Aparantas, Anupas, Vidharbhas etc. According to the Junagadh 
Rock Inscription most of these peoples along with Kukuras were 
reconquered by Saka-Rudradaman. 

5. Ugras 

The Ugras seem to have been a very old and once a well- 
known tribe. They are mentioned in the Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad ( III. 8. 2 ) as well as in the Uvasaga-dasao ( See Hoernle s 
edn. II, p, 139, art. 210). According to the Ahguttara Nikaya, 
the Uggas or Ugras are associated with Vaisall or Vesall ( Uggo 
gahapati Vesaliko ; Ang. N. I, 26. Nipata I ). The same Nikaya 
associates them with Hatthigarna. The Dhammapada Commentary 
refers to a city called Ugga or Ugra. A passage in the Sutrakr- 
tahga seems to suggest that the Ugras along with the Bhogas. 
Aiksvakas and Kauravas were associated with the Jnatrs and 
Licchavis as subjects of the ruler of Vajji and members of the 
Vajji clan ( S. B. E. XLV, 339 



THE ANDHRA MAHABHARATAMU 
By 

N. C. Narsimha AOHARYA, B.A., LL,B. 

Advocate, Bombay, 

I am writing this article for the benefit of non-Telugu scho- 
lars who may be interested to know of the Andhra Bharatamu. 
The whole of the MahSbhSrata was rendered into Teluga poetry 
by three ancient poets of Andhra, who have carved for them* 
selves a permanent place in the republic of Telugu letters. They 
enlivened the original and developed the spirit of it by their 
superb rendering into sweet strains of Telugu poetry. The tra- 
nslated work is in the Kavya style. The Mahibharata has been 
rendered into a variety of metres popular in the Telugu Liter- 
ature such as Eanda, Campakamala, Utpalamala, Mattebha, 
Ssrdula-vikrlditam, Sisam, Layagrahi, Taruvoja, Utchaha, 
Madhyakkara and so forth. The Sisa metre is akin to prose ; and, 
being midway between prose and poetry, it can be read as well 
as be sung. It will be seen that the metre chosen in respect of 
a verse is deliberately done so as to bring out the bham or senti- 
ment in the best possible manner. Thus the Andhra Bharatamu 
has acquired an independent and unique place in the Telugu 
literature even from the point of view of the Sanskrit scholars 
of Andhra. The Andhra composition has both prose and poetry. 
It is rendered in the “ Campu style, and it was regarded as a 
model for all Telugu classical poets of note for several centuries. 

It was in the eleventh century that the Mahabharata, regard- 
ed by the Telugu scholars and non-scholars alike as the Fanca* 
mavedam, or Veda-sSram, commenced to be translated. The 
impetus and patronage were provided by the Emperor RajarSja 
Narendra who belonged to the CSlukyan dynasty and who had 
his capital Rajamahendravaram, now known as Rajahmundry, 
on the banks of the river Godavari. He ruled according to all 
authorities from 1022 to 1063 A, D. with great pomp and glory. 
He was the patron of Nannayabhatta, the court poet, who tran- 
slated the first two parvans of the MababhErata and a portion of 
the Aranyaparvan and dedicated the work to Emperor REjar&ja 
Narendra. He did not live to complete the rest of the Aranya* 
13 (Annals, B. O. R. 1 . 1 
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parvan. The translation was undoubtedly the outcome or the 
Brahmanical reaction that set in the wake of the extermination 
and extinction of Buddhism and Jainism in the Telugu country. 
All Telugu literature prior to Nannayabhatta perished. There 
is no trace of the Buddhist and Jaina Bharatas now. Possibly 
Nannayabhatta^s rendering in the Kavya style was in answer to 
those that prevailed prior and upto his time, which were conceiv- 
ed as Buddhist or Jaina versions of the Mahabharata. If that 
was so, then it admirably answered the purpose. 

The literature prior to Nannayabhatta, whether with or with- 
out any bearing on the Mahabharata, perished beyond human 
memory, and the Andhrabharata begun by Nannayabhat"^a was 
the only sun that shone and shed its effulgent rays on the world 
of Telugu letters ever afterwards. This accounts for the fact 
that Nannayabhatta has been hailed as ‘Andhra Adyakavi,' 
Andhra Vaganusasana ^ ( legislator of Andhra letters), Andhra 
Vyfisa, and so forth. It is claimed that Telugu literature had 
its first appearance with the Andhra Bharatamu by Nannaya* 
bhatta. But the literal y perfection displayed by Nannayabhatta 
in the first two cantos of the Mahabharata and in about 
a half of the Aranyaparvan rendered into Telugu poetry in the 
eleventh century, could not but have been the product of prior 
literary output, which, alas, is now extinct. Tradition has it, 
a contemporary of Nannayabhatta. one Adharvanacarya, had 
rendered the whole of the Mahabharata into Telugu poetry. He 
desired to present it to the king, with whom Nannayabhatta was 
persona grata in order to gain royal favour. It is further alleged 
that the Andhrabharata of Adharvanacarya being in several res- 
pects superior |to that of his ( Nannaya *s ) own, Nannaya felt 
envious of the product of Adharvanacarya and got his house and 
along with it his Mahabharata burnt ! Whatever truth there 
might or might not be in this allegation, one can at least think 
that a contemporary Andhrabharatam did exist and that it peri- 
shed either on account of jealousy or on account of its being 
consigned to the flame of fanatical fury with which the new- 
fangled Brahmanical reaction made its appearance at the time 
when Nannayabhatta was rendering the Mahabharata in the 
court of Rajaraja Narendra, the great patron of poetry and philo- 
sophy. It is even possible that the Mahabharata rendering thus 
destroyed, was either a Buddhist or a Jaina version which did 
not find favour with the Brahmanical state religion. 
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Thus the Andhra Mahabharata begun by Nannayabhatta 
remains the earliest piece of Telugu literature. Nannayabhatta 
himself is regarded as the earliest Telugu poet. The mode of 
his rendering into Telugu poetry of the Mahabharata was never 
a literal one. He rendered the ideas rather than the Sanskrit 
words of the original into Telugu. Where too many details 
hampered the flow of the story he abridged them. He omitted 
what he considered unncessary incidents. He lavished more 
descriptive talent at places where such was found necessary in 
the original. The vocabulary he employed abounds in Sanskrit 
compounds intermixed with Telugu words so as to form a harmo 
nious blend. The words flow easily and sound sweet and melodi- 
ous. His style was conceived in the Draksa-pSka ( with easiness 
to understand and sweetness to taste ) both as regards the verses 
and the prose passages at many places in between them, 

Two^thirds of bis words are Sanskrit and the rest Telugu, 
But this great Kavya of Nannayabhatta is refreshingly modern 
in every respect. Nannayabhatta 's rendering unfortunately did 
not pass beyond about half of the Aranyaparvan. His life and 
work stopped abruptly. The Andhra Bharatamu remained un- 
finished for nearly two centuries thereafter. None equal in 
capacity to Nannaya undertook the translation during the period. 
Either superstition associated with the unhappy Aranyaparvan 
or want of self-confidence in the subsequent authors to come up 
to the level of the Adya-kavi, prevented their undertaking the 
rendering into Telugu from the place where it stopped. 

It was not until the thirteenth century A. D. that Tikkana 
SomayajI commenced and completed the rendering into the 
Telugu Prabandha style the Mahabharata as his predecessor. 
He was the minister of state of king Manumasiddhi and he flo- 
urished near Nellore. He was the king's philosopher and guide 
in all matters referring to administration. His ‘ advaitic ’ phi- 
losophical outlook coupled with scholarship and religious 
fervour, made him invincible in his disputations with the Bud- 
dhistic and Jaina philosophers. They were routed in contro- 
versy. He had a great hold on the affairs of state including 
military operations of the monarch. To crown all, he performed 
a Yajfia ( sacrifice ) and hence he was known as Tikkana Soma- 
yajb All the above unique qualities including rare poetic gifts 
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entitled Mm to undertake the rendering of the MahabhSrata and 
to complete it commencing it from VirStParvan onwards. The 
superb rendering of the MahabhSrata by Tikkana SomayajI in 
Campu style earned for him the title of ‘ Kavibrahma.* His 
style is marked by a great economy of the choicest Telugu words 
weighed and strung together with the utmost perfection of art. 
In him art reaches the highest pinnacle of perfection. Maha- 
bharata, in its Teiugu rendering, has touched the utmost reach 
of the poetic and dramatic arts not only as regards the exposition 
of the hidden treasures therein, but also as regards the incorpora- 
tion of ideas and incidents found necessary to embellish and 
perfect the original. It is thus a self-contained, independent 
artistic product. In this unique process, condensation of un- 
important details and incidents, omission of superficial incidents 
which retard the progress of the main current of the story, the 
transposing of events in the original so as to give them their 
proper setting at their appropriate place, the elaboration and 
elucidation of matter left in a state of vagueness in the original, 
the added importance given to characterization, the successful 
attempts made to relieve monotony of the narration by infusing 
variety and interest in the incidents hy incorporation of conversa- 
tion and incidents wanting in the original, the investment of grace 
and grandeur to the original ideas by clothing them in choicest 
idiom and phrase, the almost astonishing feat achieved to express 
everything in the minimum of embellished words and to keep up 
the “ rasa or sentiment undiminished to the end : these were the 
signal features of the Andhra Bharata by * Kavibrahma^ Tikkana 
Somoyajl. He left untouched the unfinished rendering of the 
Aranyaparvan of Nannayabhatta. Devout as he was, he had 
omitted to do what the lesser poets than he did later on, viz., the 
translation of the Bhagavadgita portion. He had also abridged the 
Sanastujatiyamu. In Vir^aparvan of the Andhra BhSrata the 
highest pinnacle of poetic art is reached, and the author with his 
characteristic genius enlivened the plot. Words more appropri- 
ate for the purpose are represented as spoken by Elcaka about 
Sairandhrl than are found in the original. In the embassy of 
Lord Krsna too, more things are depicted than in the original. 
With all this, one is struck at the remarkable condensation into 
about seventy verses of the moral tenets of Vidura in the Andhra 
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MahSbharata, which runs into about seven hundred verses in the 
original MahabhSrata. The Andhra Mahabharata from the Virata- 
parvan to the end, thus, is the work of one poet Tikkana Soma- 
yajl, whose rendering has made it into an independent prabandha 
which not only embellished and brought out the hidden treasu- 
res of the original but considerably added to them. The poet^s 
own characteristics such as military valour, diplomacy, philo- 
sophical outlook coupled with a great sense of realism have all 
been admirably reflected in Andhra Bharatamu. 

In the matter of the delineation of character this portion of the 
Mahabharata is superb. The dramatic effects of Mahabh§.rata are 
brought out prominently before the reader. The poetry too reads 
like prose without any way deflecting from its primary features 
of simplicity and directness of expression. In style, it is said 
to be of the Kadallpaka ( plaintain variety ), because sweetness 
and beauty of the interior can only be felt and realised after 
peeling the exterior as of a plantain. In aptness of expressions 
and in the sense of refreshing novelty and variety that is opened 
before the reader as he goes on from verse to verse in this 
wonderful work of beauty, it has been the considered opinion of 
scholars and critics that this work stands inimitable in the 
whole range of Telugu literature, if not in any other literature 
as well. 

The Andhra BhSratamu was all complete with the labours of 
Nannayabhatta of the 11th century and of Tikkana Somayajl in 
the 13th century A. D. But the unhappy Aranyaparvan remained 
incomplete all the same as pointed out above. It remained for 
another great Telugu poet of the 14th century, viz., Errana to 
render the unfinished portion of the MahabhSrata into Telugu. 
He is regarded as the third of the “ Kavitraya ’ ', of the three 
poets, who composed the Andhra Bharatamu. Though the 
portion that fell to the lot of Errana was small, still, it contained 
such incidents as Markandeya Upadesam , DharmavyS.dha 
Vrttantamu, Duryodhana’s Ghosayatra and Rfimaoaritra. True to 
the title which this poet bore, viz. , Prabandha ParameSvara, 
he rendered the portion in the same way as his predecessors. 
Condensation of superficial incidents, amplification and 
elucidation at points where the situations and incidents 
necessitate, are also prominent features associated with the 
rendering by Errana. His Aranyaparvan proves his equality 
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with the two poets who preceded him. The description of 
Saratksla at the point at which Nannaya left unfinished, is 
continued in such a way that the reader does not feel that it is 
composition by a different poet. The poet has the qualities 
of both his predecessors, although it cannot be said that he 
exceeded either in any respect. The style employed in Aranya- 
parvan was also conceived in the ‘ grape variety ^ as Naniiaya- 
bhatWs was. His diction abounded in Sanskrit words to the 
extent of onehalf, the rest being choicest Telugu words and 
idioms blended with the former in a truly harmonious'manner. 

It will be seen from the above that the composition by 
“ Kavitraya had taken three centuries for completion. The 
Mahabharata which Nannaya availed of in the eleventh century 
for rendering into Telugu, was said to contain 100, 782 slokas, 
although the Sanskrit manuscript Mahabharata in the Telugu 
script which made its appearance about fifty years ago in the 
Andhra country contained only 84, 770 slokas. Subsequently, 
researches of the Andhra Sahitya Parisad brought to light a 
manuscript Mahabharata ( written on palmyra leaves ) in the 
Telugu country, which contained 99,057 slokas, Andhra Maha- 
bharata has been rendered into about 50,000 verses of the whole 
of the Mahabharata epic in a way which brought additional 
grandeur and grace to the original. 

Nannayabhatta rendered the original slokas numbering 21, 
218 from Adi to Aranaparvan into 10,080 Telugu verses, Errana 
of the 6823 of the rest of the Aranyaparvan into 3822 Telugu 
verses, and Tikkana rendered the 72,741 slokas of the original 
from Virataparvan to the end into 33600 Telugu verses. Thus 
due to this unique composition, viz., the Andhra Bharata, 
popular fascination in the Andhra country for the Mahabharata 
had increased a thousandfold, and the same remains today 
undiminished after centuries. Nannaya, Tikkana and Errana 
are as fresh today in their compositions as they were when they 
composed Andhra Mahabharata centuries ago. The Andhra 
Mahabharatamu, which owed its original existence to royal 
patronage, was completed by Kavibrahma Tikkana SomayajI, 
who desisted from dedicating this work of his to any earthly 
monarch. Pious as he was, he dedicated the work to Hari-Hara 
Natha, the Ruler of Rulers, whose unfailing Grace enabled him 
to complete the Andhra Mahabharatamu without any blemish for 
all time to come. 





HASYA AS A RASA IN SANSKRIT RHETORIC AND 
LITERATURE* 

BY 

Hab DUIT SHAEMA, 

My Guru, the late M. M. Pandit Ramavatara Sarma used to 
remark that ninety per cent of Sanskrit Literature is claimed by 
only, and the other seven or eight have to accommo- 
date themselves in the remaining ten percent. Hence, na- 
turally occupies a very subordinate position in and 

But, before I proceed further I would like to take your 
time in briefly determining the fundamental concept of TfT, with- 
out entering into the details of the controversial points raised by 
various writers like ^ ^TPtTT- 

etc. For the purpose of this paper I shall start with 
SR^s conception of 

In order to approach the problem of let us take a scene 
from the wherein is making love to 

Now, wa find here three parties — ( 1 ) The real characters, ( 2 ) the 
actors, and ( 3 ) the spectators. Who enjoys the or the bliss- 
ful joy ? Whose is it ? Apparently, it is the spectators that 
do it. As we do not actually know the real incidents and the 
reactions of etc., to them, we cannot be conscious of 

the joy experienced by the real characters. They are not be- 
fore us. Hence, the does not lie with them. As regards 

the actors, in the first place, it is not necessary that they must 
have the ; for, they may not be may not be actu- 

ally experiencing the emotions which they skilfully interpret on 
account of excellent training* Secondly, the T^srrfrfff experienced 
by the actors should not affect the spectators. On the contrary, 
it may give rise to disgust or shame in the minds of the cultured 
audience. Nor can we say that it is our or emotion which is 

* The first Extension Lecture of 1941-42 Series delivered at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, on August 80, 1941. 
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represented on the stage. For, who would like to have his own 
feeling of love represented on stage in public ? says — 

eri^rw^r wr, nit- 

^ w^?rF(Tf^5![*T r^sJT^i ( 3TfiTW*mrfl, 

p. 282, Gaekwad's Oriental Series edn. quoted. The read- 
ings are adopted here after consuliting %ir5r^=s[’8 
edited by R. C. Parikh and published by 
Bombay, 1938 ). Hence, this by the spectators must be 

something extra-ordinary, an experience. And let us 

try to probe it further. 

The ancient rhetoricians, who were excellent psychologists 
as well, arrived at this conclusion by observation, experiment 
and intuition that there are certain deep-seated instinctive im- 
pressions or moods in man. They named these moods as ^rm’^TFTs. 
They are called dominant or ^rrS'ST:, because they are deep-seated 
and are of lasting nature, as distinguished from the superfluous 
transient or subordinate moods called o^TH^rf^r^s. ^ftrJrg^Tcfr 
gives an interesting test of determining whether a is ^rdr 
or 

IgsTJSTffii- I 

When somebody remarks — Rama is wearied — then at once there 
arise such questions ‘ of what, wherefrom or why ? * But when 
somebody remarks — Rama is vaiourous — no such questions can 
arise. Determining by such and other devices, the ancient rhe- 
toricians had arrived at the or the dominant character of 

these eight moods — 

i 

( VL 1 8 ). 

and the o^TH=5rTKf^ or the subordinate character of these thirty- 
three moods — 

f ^ ffar i 
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HTcT5qTrW«frf«ii?w«n 53r ii 

arwSr^ s^firaiftwr: 1 

»n^: ^WT^?ncn?5 ^rnm-' 11 ( ibid 19-22 ) 

Here a question might arise — why should ?«rrTq»Tr^ be called 
dominant moods and the subordinate, when both are 

emotional moods? To this replies — 

arsniT^ 1 tT^ srfuq^ ituuttw sif^g- 

^t^Tfr: fir^rr^if^^rarn sai»RrTT?fsi^ 

^ 5ff5r?TfJT^5R fJrimjnfqg^^r%mT ^oinng^j; i fisr 

S^'mRST: qjrisn^^f ?T% sr^ffR: 1 cT?^^Ir — ^fk= 
i^vrRfirvrR«5wf^is-:, HfrRwn%<r^^f%cT: 

^^rTfq fta araraRT srruTftm 1 fraraftaf g ^ma^rtr H*gr5it5E:gaRt%5TT* 
araqrqT^':FfafiTfk irmr^qg 1 aR tjarg^nsr^m^ arf 5^a fRRrat 1 
qimsTR: ?trR 5Tl=am faruR qqR'^mrf^a, qa^q^RfTafqa ^ 

^|gr f^nqk i TrUTOyauT g sR'aTqarmRHR wrt'TRi 1 ?«tiRR %araaT- 
wa II ( artMaaarRT-, p. 283 ). 

The sense of this lengthy, but important, quotation is: — A, feeling 
or emotion which tends to help another cannot be called domin- 
ant. It will have to be designated as subordinate. Hence, all 
the RUR“ and cam^iqaraf% in spite of their being mental condi- 
tions, tend to run towards, or help to bring about the fullest 
development of other conditions which are called ?qnRaR\ Hence 
wriawra® alone are the objects of enjoyment. Another reson for 
the predominance of is that these emotional moods are 

directly connected with the 4 viz. v^^, arq, qjlff and Rt?r. 

For instance, TR is associated with ^*T, W, and ®W ; with 

; 3’RI?, with qjtJT and W ; with all the varieties of vn5. 
As regards the remaining ^tig^TRs, viz, fX^, wr, ggcxir and 

f$XRir, they are called predominant as they are found in almost 
all the ordinary people in the world. It is for this reason that 
their emotions are found in abundance in less cultured people. 
Even an uncivilised or uncultured person laughs, feels grief, is 
afraid, is fond of censuring others and feels wonder-struck- Again 
laughter, etc., being accessories to XR, etc., help indirectly to- 
wards the attainment of the Thus, these eight are 

wrftqnr. 

14 [ Annals, B. O. B. 1. ] 
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Now, these dominant emotional moods or when 

helped by appropriate, fwrr, and develop 

into which is ^^5 ( sTT^Jnr- 

p. 281 ) — ‘ only the emotional mood revealed in a blissful 
knowledge, free from all barriers that are antagonistic to its 
realisation ’ ( Sankaran J Dhvani and Rasa, p. 105 ). The process 
by which these develop into is thus — 

When a ^5^0* is reading or looking at a representation of 
some dramatic scene, * his mind becomes attuned to the situa- 
tions represented, or, in other words, through his complete 
imaginative sympathy he identifies himself with the situations, 
and he realises his own emotion that has been stirred and 
developed to a climax, free from all limitations, and invariably 
accompanied by a thrill. This realisation is of the nature of 
pure joy, is not of the nature of a tangible object, is transcen- 
dental, is lasting only during the time of realisation and never 
beyond it and is different from the ; and this is called 

. ( Sankaran Rasa and Dhvani, p. 109 ). 

Having thus tried to understand what is, let us come to 
our principal topic of It is enumerated in the list of eight 
TO* in the following line of ^TTcT— 

II (VI. 15 ). 

But recognises only four W as primary and regards others 
as born of them. He says — 

5iipTn% Tisrs i 

3 ^ 44-45* ) 

Now, what is this relation of or fg, between the 

different thinks that ^ifrr etc. are the fgs or 

^^s, that is, indicators and generators of fT^iT etc. respectively. 
From tpprr can spring either or From 

3i5«T5rmra and sin^^’nHRT, only stfurirr^r ( and not ) 
can be manifested 5 and hence, the result will be gipTfW^. 
when it is of the nature of a pure sensual desire, is a sirf^wt^WTflr 
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and not a Hence, it is Tarwra' and not tth. For instance, 

is not convinced that #RTT hates him and shuns him. Were it 
BO, he would never desire her. Nor, again, is he sure that she is 
attached to him ; for, such a conviction, being based upon 
sensual infatuation, is of no use, like the infatuation of seeing 
silver in nacre. This TfUT*iT^r leads to But, it may be 

argued that it is not true that leads to laughter ; for, 

in the following example of laughter does not arise — 

at 1 

To this 3TWnr5F replies : Yes, I grant that if only this 
utterance of is taken, then will not arise. But if the 
whole picture is taken into consideration, then must arise. 
Picture to yourself ^frar as the faara, then the scwErnfaia'-f^sar, 
Ht? etc. which are opposed to ^oi’s age and nature, and 
the like tears, bewailing, etc. Will not all this 3Talrr%aT 

or inappropriate ness excite laughter ? This entire picture will 
become the I%Tra of fr^W, because of its 3Tarr%?T, inappropriate- 
ness, disproportion or impropriety, and will be covered by the 

definition— am 

given by ava. Thus, as a 

SBpprmta, becomes the generator of And it is not the arraia^ 
of Sfipnr alone that is the raaia of frw, but the anara of all the 
other m®, viz., ^avr, sfk, etc. For, the real essence of the l%na 
of Fmr is ararraar. And this aT^T%fa is possible in all the m®, 
and their laara®, aigata® and sat'^'an'^aTa®. Even ^faraia will 
lead to fna.— ^a ^aoiT?nat%«afa aif aarsaisi 1 aTsftt%amfi§- 

®a$a Tf fTfamaxa^a^ i a3ara>f%^ a^raiai raarargaTan^ afarsa^ 1 
(anaaaaKffT— p. 297 ), 

aiaaaja gives an instance of fmiTam oven : — 

aa aiaaga^a— 

a ^5? tra 
r%aw a^m am ' 
avajC '“si ? ) f lag^a^fsmsar hi 
a i^sn^a'lfrr 11 
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gloss on it is — ^ 
f I g I 

In fact, while explaining the of fr^q", states— 

rTSr ^ iq§5m 

fq^iq: I q^5T f \ 

3w fi[f \ ( a^f^q^Rcfr 
p. 314 ). Thus every can be reduced to the position of — 
m q'fq- 5T 5r?g^?rx^r% qj^ofr^f^ ^qsr q't^^ ( ibid. p. 297 ). 

As to the second point of sry-RTgqjR, mentioned in the line 
siipKrg^m^Tr g ^ says— g- 

#rc^[qrq \ f^rfrqr |ar i q^^rirr— qr qr ( second qr supplied 

by me ) ^ ^mr qq: qqfrfSfTi I qq iqqrqcfr ^^q fm I fT^'q’T 

3Tr^ 3^f‘Rqcqg^mKrq^a; i Here, the uncertainty of the text 
does not allow us to arrive at the precise meaning. But the 
sense seems to be that every or imitation becomes the 

fq^rq of fW, for instance, that of This explanation of 

srfirqqgR appears to be more forced than even the previous one. 
For, the fqqrqrq of all K^mw or and of all goes 

directly against the text of where jg'f'FT alone is considered 
to be the cause of Most probably 3Tfqqq9H' is not satisfied 

with the narrow stand which ^TTfT has taken and, hence, he 
tries to explain the text in his own way. As to the probable 
reason of why alone was ever considered as the cause or 

generator of IT^q, I shall come later. 

Now I want to proceed with the exposition of fr^q and its divi- 
sions according to ^r^q is of the nature of its ^rfqqrq— ^T^T. 
The fqqrq" of this are • — deformed dress or ornaments of an- 
other person, brazenness, fickleness, quarrel ( ), indecent talk, 

showing of bodily deformity, finding of faults, etc. The 
are movements of lips, nose and cheeks, expanding or contracting 
of the eyes, perspiration, reddening of face, pressing of sides, etc. 
The sqm^ftqrqs are:— languidity, dissimulation, torpor, sleep, 
dreaming, awakening envy, etc. It is of two varieties — 3TTmw 
and It is when caused by its own determinants, etc. 

It is q?:W, where laughter is caused by another laughter. Acc- 
ording to this ^ is mostly found among women and persons 
of coarse nature. It is again of six kinds •' — ( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

{ 3 ) { 4 ) 3-qff r%fTHr, ( 5 ) 3?q5T%aH:, and ( 6 ) ermf i%gu:. Of 
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these, riHff and fftfcT belong to or cultured people, T%5T%fr 

and ^TOT%rT to and and to sT^msr^fiir or 

people of coarse nature. 

T%ar is described as the smile in which there is a slight heav- 
ing up of cheeks, glances are charming and the teeth are not 
visible. 

When the mouth and the eyes are raised up, cheeks are 
beaming with pleasure, and the teeth are also slightly visible, 
then it is called 

When the eyes and cheeks are contracted, some sweet sound 
is also produced when there is an occasion for it, and the face is 
reddened, then it is called 

In grqi5:r%fr there is an elevation of the nose, eyes look side- 
ways, and the shoulders and the head are contracted, 

is a laughter without occasion, in which eyes become 
watery and there is a violent shaking of the shoulders and the 
head. 

When there is an agitation of the eyes and tears flow from 
them copiously, when there is a sort of wildness accompanied 
by shrill screams, and both sides are pressed with hands, it is 

Of these six varieties, T^TrT, and are errriTW or 

317 ), and fr%rT, and are or 

fT%mq^r%rrTmfT%cT^q: ( ibid. ). Let me illustrate the 
and q^^ varieties by examples given by (^Tsqr^ p. 115 ). 

cTsrrfRwr 

qnifr ^g^nrsrqnir: qrRfrqm^^ ^qsrfqT^^ 
q§jq)tp^qr^iT- qig q: n 

q^^ q^r— 

3T%fTf^r^qT5?n?r^ 

5T?Tfk 5Tf^(Taff9T?Rr- fsnnp%ffr n 
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criticises those who understand by sTIfiTW and WST as— • 
aT??*ma I etc. 

again divides f(W as threefold, depending on the repre- 
sentation of the 3Tg*Tra* by limbs, dress or speeoh--3nFa'iTWT^Rptlrsr 
?wvnrl 13^ ( VI. 97 ). 

I would now like to point out that rhetoricians have shown 
scant courtsey to this VH. All what «TSf says about it in his ^TT^affr- 
^u 3 T*rfor is that although there are several varieties of frar, viz. 

etc., yet they are covered by which may be ranged 

into three grades of rising intensity. He gives their names as 
TWa, fr%a and rafi%a, ( footnote 3, p. 608, faeraarnc edn. of 1934 ). 
5iny[(a»w, the author of anrsr^^ra ( Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 
^LV ) is more deferential and also allots more space than other 
rhetoricians. One of the most interesting points that he discusses 
is about the origin of srw from sj^rv. He says that according 
to sgra, all the are depicted in the drama fagvgrf describing 
the heroic and otherwise activities of Lord l%g. It was composed 
by a^rr and was handed over to the ara* for staging. We read 
there ; — 

3T?n%agtt atrg»3;gor: arrlr^raH- 1 
awnpansj t^gr gtraga vfaa ii 
^giw ?Ta' i 

SHprfif^'a qv«g^ li ( p. 57, 11. 12-15 )• 

aar describes the and atgarg" of each va, but not the 

=giaan?Hrg®. But Igrvgrfrgg does. Let us see what are the cgfa- 
of fiat according to him : — 

awr ag^jar 1 

5giratgTg%ja^?r?g5^i eifir ii 

(p. 53, 11. 9-11). 

At one place ^Hi?iaag gives an interesting theory regarding 
the origin of va' as described in the gl a atgr a’ i fa T. According to 
this theory, ga is nothing but a change in the form of 3Tf^. 

“ When through its arfaaiagra and sense-organs, comes 
into contact with the outward phenomena, it obtains the form 
of va with all its different manifestations in accordance with the 
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three qualities of ^*1, and with which the is 

endowed. In other words the is a or emotion.” 

( Introduction, p. 37 iiHiiiW.* ffwnnf JirJsrcifrSt ( p. 46 , 
1 . 21 ). Now, TW, according to this theory is : — 

TWo ^TT igeuT fqTaf?rsr?i?tT%»TmtT 5 U ( p. 34, 11. 11-12). 
The desire of pleasurable sensation towards objects towards 
which the mind feels a liking, i. e., which are favourable to the 
mind, is called ttS 5 it is of two kinds, TW and 
ur^'^ir’Twwwj- 5r?r 1 
•Tf^r r%^5wraTm "rfroirrit T^rtfiRr H ( ibid, 11. 21-22 ). 
From sfr^ arises a sort of expansion of the mind and it is called 
fW, which when developed into a becomes sixfold. This 
indicates that the author of also believed in as 

originating from 5 IlprT. This is further explained according to 
utnmOT#fffTr as follows : — The of are OT%(T, charming. 

But when the 5yr^ni>TW ( or apparently charming ) wrrtr* along 
with the other beautifying and the proper { ) STWiu® 
develop the then the mind of the audience becomes 

slightly touched by and fww . The resultant modification 
of consciousness is called fRg — 

5 ?yt?jfn*rwr ^Tr%: 1 

^Trsrrf^wwTfHJw: g'uqrt'fr ^ il 

fT^r H3: I 

=%fT«TrsT[q u: 11 

^ ffqr^stri 5!^^ ^ i ( p- 44> i-S )• 

But according to -TIT?, says 

^r?rraT 55 J 5 r?r^ar T 3 Tt% R^iarti 1 
u: ^ spfr^ icfiiVct: n 

" ( p. 47 j U* i3”I5 ) 

in fRU", the mind is free from Turgor, and endowed with 

Coming now to the types of dramas — or 
wherein fRg is the dominating W, gives two varieties — 

ST?^!T and While gives only two varieties of 

viz., and ( jtto 51T0 XX. 106 - 108 ), our author, following 
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the ( HI. 55-58 ) gives three varieties, viz., and 

According to >T?fT, the type should have humourous 
speeches of , ?rrTO, f^g, srtrair and t%r. The characters 
should be low ; it should bo full of humourous speeches ; it 
should have no language ; the plot should move towards a 
fixed goal ( ). The wsproi variety should have the 
low characters like ’S3, ftar, etc. ; it should 

have i. e., coarse dress, etc. The plot of a should 

be based on some popular story or a story full of It should 

also contain the quarrels of ijff, I^, etc. The variety may 

have the also, which are enumerated in the lines — 

3eTr5m ^ i etc. ( Hfo XX. 118-119 ). 

The variety of is the same as the #5 PTot of >TnT, 

except that it has no says that in a sr?H!T, there 

should be two sarviS one act and six The presence of six 
which, of course, must be subordinated to is a peculiarity 
mentioned by no other writer. 

’sum 5PW: 1 

^vfr sp'lfrrar >i 
aw irf aa i 

sffaa ii ( p. 247, 11. 10-14 )• 

According to a STfaa should have and ta3?0Twru% 

the ten 5!T?«nips and one act. It should have no 11 %, no 

nor sra^r^. It may or may not have areaif' and its Wt^rnr 
variety may have even two acts. 

The Tgrinasarep^ of r%g'g:<Tr5J ( T. S. S. No. L ) lays down that a 
STfaa should have the following ten elements — ■ 

3T3?5i5Tawa^^??r wrarfryt > 

aqgga ra¥rr%n?R®rT5P: sr^qw 11 ( p. 290 ). 

He illustrates them at great length. I shall quote the illustra* 
tion of srgtq as a sample. 

sr5JTq: qlnr^iaal^ag i 

q«n aqq ( arras^r^rarffer ) af a% — 

5cnrr“" ( a*w f^q^ 
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^ ^^TfTnr i) 

ftr§fT55T^* — snTmi3[ ( f fH«SI3T5=?r: ) I 

gfWr^ ( ) 

?T^rs^-v[5r5r^3:-^^JT sTrc^rr^rT^r i 
^ ^r^tjgtftq-orr n 

arf^RT— 

JT^rsrr: mjrrr^^r^ i 

5T ^rPr f^rV irm cr^RT%zr^^T^?- n ( pp- 296-207 ). 
Here the royal command, although improper, is praised as pro- 
per by the minister g^rari?^ . 

Now I come to cF?<T^r, a humourous variety of given 

by ?^T?:?rfT?T^T. This variety is not mentioned by any other writer. 
It may have 5 "^^ or as its main The heroine should be 
or and the hero S^irr. It should have ten 

5^^W1p^ This characteristic seems to have been borrowed for his 
by from ^r^firT^rq' mentions 

as a work representing this type. 

Unfortunately, we possess only a few in Sanskrit Liter- 
ature. They are ^rr^^RT, 

etc. ( For a detailed account of these works see D. R. 
Mankad. The types of Sanskrit Drama, Karachi, 1936, pp. 82- 
69 ). Names only of other are preserved to us in such 

works as ^rsrsr^r^^, etc. 

But we find a flash of here and there in the entire Sansk- 
rit Literature, Vedic as well as Classical.' In Sanskrit Dramas, 
occupies an important place. The sauce of drama is supplied 
by and his utterances. 

Now I want to deal with the problem — why is so 

important a and how far can it be considered to be the cause 
of 

??TTT^TcT*Tcr says that the end of all human emotions is ^^ 3 ". ^T]r»T 
or enjoyment is the means to that 


' Mr. N. C. Kelkar has traced a number as such passages from 
doTin to Classical Literature in his ( in Marathi, Poona 1937) 

and I shall recommend a perusal of this important work to all the 
15 1 AnnaU, B. O, R. I. ] 
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jtIst 3T^!Tr i 

Hwrr " 

All people find mental pleasure in enjoyment. And this is more 
true of a youthful couple in love. Now, let me proceed in the 
author’s own words, as they will bear no translation : — 
HrrussuwHrnr ?r= ^ ^ mnr^ i 
q«r wia; ^5r9;rar%wf^i?T: ii 

TTWf^W^sr: II 

3<T=5rR:^<T?t^f??FTTi I 

S^STUT' ?5: srWfT^fTWrm*fl?qjrTip: ' 

5T1PK I 

cFsq^ =5rg#ia: n ( p- 77> 11- 3~* 5 )• 

fm is essential for the creative impulse of man in this universe. 
And it is the ^«lTtuW5 of ; hence is the most important 

emotion. It is a recognised fact that the most important and 
the foremost necessity of man is food ; and the next important 
thing for man is love. Hence, those who consider that the 
faculty of or affection for the offspring has a precedence 

over love or fr%, are not correct. For, can come into being 

only after the offspring has come into being. STWrqgff also str- 
esses the importance of 5T|prT in the following words— gsf 
^ *(^'»Tirrfgg< TtTlTr 3TfqV(T'Tf^t%flr^g STia I ( 3Tt%g^- 

^TR(ff, p. 269 ). 

1 think that considerations like these must have prevailed 
with Sanskrit writers who gave so prominent a place to ^IpR. 
I am not entering into the question whether their view-point is 
correct or otherwise.' 

Nowhere does the theory of sjipR being the origin of ^Rtr get 
a clearer or more prominent support than in the f^rTotgrgur^ ( pp. 
74flf. ). According to its author, the life-essence of 

which is music, dance and love, has four elements in it — ( 1 ) HW 
( 2 ) 5Ti&?qft?, ( 3 ) and ( 4 ) The first variety w is 

defined as <TRfiH which is not sn^ar or coarse. This w may be 
caused by or The ^ipr^^Rgsr w is of 

9 kinds and is defined as — 

1 To those who are interested in this aspect of the problem, I would again 
refer the of Mr, Kelkar. 
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a«n ?>arTnvi?qr firm iTRwma: ii 

^^ffJi^sr^siT fsnjr arim%i%^: i 

rtmt I' 

is of three kinds. — 

SPSfmsrnra^ 35 ^^ firm 1 
is of 4 kinds— 

fTwrf *1^3 ^rffanafJrfr • 

fi? 15^ ^ 3 ^ 1 x ^33 tkvrr M 

Thus, 18 kinds of 3^ are described here. Out of the 18 illust* 
rations of these varieties ( to be more correct, I should say 16, 
as two of them are missing ), the ^r^TT 31? and 

n?s 3 33?R35f 33 have nothing to do with -gipIT. These illustra- 
tions are : — 

33 3r^ g^?T3r3T usir— 

33^^153 Or^nf 333^unn^E3^r 3T5%- 

3rmr r%<3i;fTr3 30133 : 3^3 I 

39? 3?lSr 33re 33 S3f33T333T3!3T 

313= spi^amf'- %5f3r39;55r.- mri% swnvg 3 li ( p. 78 ). 

533 3351 ^ 33 ? 3 W — 

333 f 3 ^ 3 ra>K 9 ?f 3 |T 30 Tr 
■3irTrT33f^f33T 30313 333333: I 
3r 3r 3Tf3 1% #rf3 3f3T3? 5333^? 353fft 
S^r lfnFI>335rf 3g3f3: WrT33: 3Tg 3= II 
am wfjprmm^aigji^ f3;E3303n[ii33 3Tf? 3Tfrf3ar 3of5nT (?) 53f3T33 
3T3nt3 3- 3f?f3W 3ir3r3?rm 3r^333Iip33I 533 333131513 I ( p. 7? ). 

Still, so many varieties do strengthen the case of 5T3T being 
derived from 

It is not within the province of this lecture to discuss the 
various theories about the origin of laughter as advanced by 
modern scholars here or in the west. I shall conclude with this 
remark that of all the theorists and writers in Sanskrit none 
seems to have arrived at the true cause of fxm nearer than 
33%33g'3, who says — 

3I3n%f35mi%®3&3 ff 5r3TI33T3733 333r^f%?3 3333T3i 
f«?3T3T53T3Tfl 33T33^ II 

if^ 5T3: II 



A WASHINGTON MANUSCRIPT 

New Light thrown on the fragmentary Tibetan version of the 
Vimuktimarga 

BY 

Dr. P. V. Bapat, M.A., Ph.D. 

In my article published ( 1935 ) in the Volume ( pp. 131-135 ) 
of the Proceedings and Transactions of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Baroda, I have described my discovery of a Tibetan 
version of the third chapter of Vimuktimarga or Vimuttimagga, 
which corresponds to the second chapter on ‘ Dhutagupas or puri- 
fying practices ' of Buddhaghosa's Visuddhimagga. The title of 
this third chapter as given in this Tibetan version is ‘ Vimukti- 
marga-dhutaguna-nirdesa *. I have shown in that article that 
this Tibetan version contains, as was seen from the manuscripts 
then available to me, several extracts from Mahayana works in 
addition to the text corresponding to the third chapter of the 
Vimuttimagga, I then briefly mentioned some of the texts from 
which the quotations were given and remarked “ These texts do 
not seem to have any inherent connection with the latter half of 
the book which alone forms the real subject of the text, namely 
the purifying practices ( p. 133). 

I was constantly in search of other manuscripts of the Text 
and I obtained, for collation, the relevant volume of the Tibetan 
Kanjur from the Theosophical Society’s Library at Adyar, 
Madras, and a photostat from the State Library of Berlin. Both 
these copies substantially corroborated the composition of the 
text as was found in the Visvabharatl Library at Santiniketana. 
I also wrote to Prof. W. E. Clark — whose help I gladly acknow- 
ledge with gratitude — of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
U. S. A. After some unavoidable delay, he sent me photostats 
of two different versions of the text — one from Kanjur which I 
call Wl, another from Tanjur which I call W2— from the Libra- 
ry of Congress, Washington. He also wrote to me that the 
Washington edition was the Oboni edition. 
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While using these two copies, the first thing that struck me 
was that W1 was much shorter ( 131a'-139a‘ ) than the other W2 
( 159a ®-174b * ) and for that matter than all the other texts avail* 
able to me ( A, Adyar Library 199a-218a ' ; B, Berlin State Library 
178a-193b ^ S, Santiniketana Library 199a-217b). 

I also later discovered that the Catalogue of the Tibetan 
Buddhist Canons ( ed. by Prof. H. Ui, Prof. M. Suzuki and two 
others ) published by the Tohoku Imperial Uuiversity, aided by 
Saito Gratitude Foundation. Sendai, Japan, did mention two 
texts — 

( i ) Under Bkah-hgyur, 5th section Mdo-Sde, no. ( Sa 131b 
139a * ). 

( ii ) Under Bstan-Hgyur, section 10 Hdul-ba, no. 4143 ( Su 
I61b*-172b’). 

The former, as it appears from the numbering of the folios, 
seems to be the samo as our Wl. 

On looking further closely into Wl text, I was overjoyed to 
note that it did not contain a single extract from among those of 
the Mahayana texts which were found in all the other available 
manuscripts ( A, B, S, W2 ). These extracts were, as I have al- 
ready said above, suspected to be out of place, having no inherent 
connection with the latter half of the text, which alone formed 
the real subject matter of the book. When divested of this extra- 
neous matter of the quotations’ from MahftySna texts, the whole 
of the Tibetan version closely agrees with the Chinese version 
and thus confirms our surmise that “ both the Tibetan and 
Chinese versions had the same original ” ( p. 133 of the Proceed- 
ings Vol. referred to above at the beginning ). 

We are reproducing on the accomanying plate facsimiles nos 
1 and 2, of the relevant lines from the Berlin photostat indicat- 
ing respectively by the sign J~ the points where the long un- 

^ These extr^ots are perhaps quoted from the Sutrasamuooaya. I notice 
that most of the Sutras from which the quotations are yiven here are men- 
tioned by Mr. Anukulachandra Banerjee ( pp. 123-24 ) in his list of the 
Sntras quoted in the Sutrasamuooaya and they oome almost in the same 
order in whioh they are found in our interpolated passage^ For this see 
Mr. Bauerjee’s article on Sutrasamuooaya in Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XVII, No, 1 ( March, 1941), pp, 121-126, 
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wanted pa{3sag:e begins and ends ; no. 3 of the continuous matter* 
without interpolations, as found in W1 ; and no. 4 giving the 
relevant portion from the Chinese version which confirms the 
continuity of the passage as found in Wl. In facsimile no. 3 
also, we have indicated by the same Bign_J the point where other 
copies insert the interpolated passage. 

This insertion comes soon after the beginning of the Text 
which opens thus : — 

“ Then the YogSvacara who has possessed the pure conduct 
( as mentioned before ) desires to attain the perfection of his 
practices. If he desires to secure this quality ( guna ), he must 
have properly grasped and must continue to grasp the practices 
of purity { dhutagunas ). The practice ’ of the Yogavacara, when 
the dhutagunas are properly grasped by him, comes to be 
specified in various ways : — 

[ Here the long interpolated passage begins ; but to continue 
as in Wl without that interpolation ] 

He has little desire, has contentment, practises diminishing 
( worldly ) wants,’ is strenuous, ...has knowledge, has completely 
cut off yearning. Here he is well-guarded in his conduct, ap- 
pears to be in (the possession of ) Samadhiskandha and Noble 
Lineage ( Arya-Vaihsa ) and is found to be (possessing) most 
excellent qualities ( gunas ). ' Thus it does give good meaning 
in a continuous passage. 

Let us see what the Chinese version ( which corroborates this 
continuity of the passage ) says •* — 

“ Question — Thtn the Yogavacara of pure conduct ( already 
acquired ), desiring in mind to possess the quality of perfection, 
further wishes to attain the practices of purity ( dhutagunas). In 
order to attain the possession ( of perfection ) why is it necessary 
to attain the dhutagupas ? ^ 

Answer — In order to ( satisfy ) the different natures of a 
Yogavacara, in order to have little desire, to have contentment, 
to entertain no doubts ( in mind ), to destroy craving, to increase 

strenuousness and efforts, to cut off attachment, one has to 

observe and guard one^s conduct properly. Herein lie requisites 
of the SamSdhi. This is the first Noble Lineage ( Arya-Vamsa ). 

X-1 Facsimile no. 3. ^ Facsimile 4 begios here. 
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This should be considered as quality of perfection. What are the 
dhutas? They are of thirteen kinds, two connected with 
clothes' 

This Chinese text leaves no room for doubt. There is no occa- 
sion for the interpolation. If we read the text with the inter* 
polation we become aware of some awkwardness caused by an 
abrupt intrusion with the result that the sentence in which the 
parts do not fit in well yields no sense. What can we make out 
of the following ? — 

** The Yogavacara^e practice,^ when the dhutagunas are pro 
perly grasped by him, is of various kinds ; it possesses an ima- 
gined nature ( ? ) ; in this thought some stupid fools are not 
clear ( ? ) '^ Or, as it may also be rendered — 

“ The Yogavacara^s practice, when the dhutagunas are pro- 
perly grasped by him, possesses a variously imagined nature ( ? ); 
in this thought some stupid fools are not clear ( ? ) ^^ We get no 
sense out of this. 

This abruptness of the passage becomes still more manifest 
at the end. Towards the end of this interpolated passage, there 
is given a quotation from the Aka^agarbhasutra giving in detail 
the five root-sins ( mulapatti ) of a crowned Ksatriya. Then 
begins another passage^ which purports to give similarly five root- 
sins of a minister. The first two root-sins are given in detail 
and a beginning of the third has perhaps been also made. Then 
the passage abruptly ends. It is then switched on to ‘ having 
little desire, having contentment, diminishing of wants, strenu- 
ousness etc. ' See how it reads •* — 

“ Further the minister who gives up the dharma has in the 
disciple s going out ( of the world )...[ the interpolation ends ]... 
desire, contentment,^ etc. This leaves no doubt about the inter- 
polation. 

When divested of this interpolation ( which is equal to 
about two fifths of the whole text ) the Tibetan version agrees 
with the Chinese version, a detailed summary of which I have 
already given in my Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga ( pp. 16- 
25 ). Readers will kindly refer to the same. 


1 Facsimile No. 4 ends here. ^ Facsimile No. 1. 3-3 Facsimile No. 2. 
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VASISTHA’S REMORSE OVER THE DEATH OF HIS SON 

« • 


( New light on Bgvedic Hymn VIL 86 ) 

By 

A. P. Karmarkar, M.A., LL.B. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the Epics and Puranas have acted 
as the direct carriers of traditions from the remotest times. Early 
in the twenties of the present century the learned Savant Par* 
giter first made an attempt towards the reconstruction of the 
history of the pre-Bharata and post-Bharata war dynasties. The 
recent discoveries on the sites of Mohenjo Daro and other places 
have created another fruitful source of investigation. In fact, 
as we have shown elsewhere, numerous accounts can be obtained 
in the PurSnio and other allied literature in regard to the socio- 
religious activities of the Minas and other tribes- which are just 
in keeping with what is detailed in the picto-phonographic in- 
scriptions ( as deciphered by Father H, Heras, S. J.) obtaining on 
the above sites. Eventually it is no wonder if there Lave also 
crept in traditions in regard to the episodes in the lives of the 
Bgvedic peoples, who flourished in the intermediate period. 

Vasisthas calamity 

Hymn No. 86 ( Mandala VII) of the Bgveda indicates that 
Vasistba was really in a serious plight when he prayed Varuna 
fop rescue. The pertinent stanzas in regard to the same are as 
follows •• 

“ And I thus say to myself ; when shall I be beloved of 
Varuna? Would he accept my offering without being angry? 
When joyous at heart, shall I experience his mercy ? 2. 

“With a desire to know what that sin is, Varuna, I go to 
those that know in order to put them questions. The wise ones 
have one common reply to make. It is this Varupa who is angry 
with thee. 3. 
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Release us from the unrighteous acts of our fathers, release 
us from those that have been committed by ourselves. Release, 
Oh King, Vasistha like a thief who steals cattle like a calf from 
its father. 5. 

“ It was not my volitional act, Varuna, it was temptation, 
wine, anger, unreason ; there is mightier one to actuate the lapses 
of a feebler one. Sleep itself does not banish sin. 6* 

“ Free from sin, I would serve like a servant the bounteous, 
impetuous God-- the noble God that has made the thoughtless 
wise. With his greater wisdom he speeds the wise man to 
wealth. '' 7. 

Then follows a general prayer to Varuna for protection and 
blessings. 

Geldner^s 7i^z^;^Geldner is of opinion that the story narrat- 
ed in the Brhaddevata must have acted as the background 
of this Hymn. The story is summarised in Peterson’s edition of 
the Rgvedic Selections. The story runs as follows : ‘ Vasistha 
stole into Varuna’s house at night. Varuna’s dog attacked him, 
but was silenced along with other followers by Vasistha. Then 
Varuna bound Vasistha with his snares, whereupon Vasistha 
prayed to his father Varuna and was released. ' 

The story related in the MahUbhdrata 

The story narrated in the Brhaddevata seems to be fabulous 
and rather a pure creation, especially when compared to the acc- 
ount given in the Mahabharata. The Hymn itself indicates that 
there are two points to be taken into consideration, namely, 
that Vasistha has actually committed a sin, and that he is 
trying to be free from the snares of Varuna. 

In our opinion the Mahabharata seems to have rightly pre- 
served the tradition of the episode when it details : 

tnT ^ II ^ n 

3T5r % grfwsT il 

R'qrfHrfT ii ^ ii> 

Thus it was the son’s death that seems to have made Vasistha 
to go even to the length of drowning himself into the waters of 

* Vanaparva, Adh. 132, 

16 I Annals, B. O. R. I. ) 
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the River VipSs. But as the Hymn indicates Vasistha is actually 
praying Varuna to free him from the sin committed by him. 
What was that sin which made him to plunge into the waters ? 
We think the expression * Vipaiah Punar-utthitah ’ ( Vs. above ) 
as read with the Hymn, would give us the right clue, namely, 
that Vasistha himself was partly responsible for the death of 
his son. Otherwise how could the wise sage utter these follow- 
ing words • 

5T ^ m 

T5»fT^^ 3Tf%%: I 


3TT?5 gw 


I 



II ‘I 


( cf. Trans, above ) 


It should also be noted in this connection, that the close asso- 
ciation of Vasistha with the river Vipas ( Mahabharata version ) 
rather reminds us of his strife with Visvamitra, who is responsi. 
ble for the composition of the Hymn addressed to the rivers 
Vipas and Satudri. 



REVIEWS 


RAMAYANA and LANKA, Parts I and II, by T, Paramshiv 
Iyer, Bungalore City, (Printed at Bangalore Press, 1940). 

In this work the author identifies Lanka with the Trikuta 
cum Suvela Hill, that is the Indrana Hill in the Sehora Tahsil 
of the Jubbulpore District of the Central Provinces ( pp. 32 and 
17 respectively ). The book consists of 152 pages and is embelli- 
shed with maps. It is regrettable that the grounds on which the 
author bases his conclusion are disjointed, uncritical, wrong in 
certain particulars and therefore unconvincing. There are also 
many repetitions, as in the case of Yojanas ( for instance pp. XLII 
24, 4-5, 37 and 38 ). The part IT of the book contains sound 
matter and his interpretation of the Yojanas, and the location of 
the Lanka, as given in the astronomical works, on the equator, at 
Lingga Island in the Dutch RioLingga Archaepelogo, extending 
from Singapur to the North of the Indragiri Eiverian Sumatra, 
are original and convincing. 

The occasion which provoked the author to write the book was 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore^s speech made in June 1934 and pub- 
lished in the Hindu saying that Ceylon was Havana s Lanka 
( p. XXVII ). On the next page the writer says that he wrote the 
first chapter of the b^ok in 1934. 

On page XXXIII, and the next one, the author proceeds to 
describe and criticise my alleged theory of the location of 
Ravana's Lanka near Maheshwar on the Narmada in the Indore 
State. I have done nothing of the kind. I have located Lanka 
on the Amarkantaka near the source of the Narmada. The theory 
which he criticises was propounded, in a newspaper article, by 
the late Mr. Vishnupant Karandikar, to whose credit stands the 
discovery and excavation of an ancient site on the South Bank 
of the Narmada, almost opposite to Maheshwar, which is perhaps 
as old as Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. This is an instance of 
the method employed by the author. 

I first propounded my theory in 1914, in the article contributed 
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to the Indian Review of Madras. In 1919 I rewrote it, with 
some amendments, and submitted a printed pamphlet to the First 
All India Conference of the Orientalists held at Poona. However, 
whether owing to its bulk, or perhaps to the unconviction of the 
Editor, it was not published in the proceedings of the Conference. 
Then I resubmitted it in a revised form to the XVII International 
Congress of Orientalists held at Oxford which is referred to in 
its proceedings, as having been publislied in the Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly Vol. IV, 1928 ( pp. 693. 7. 2 ). In it I gave the 
distance, based on the stanzas in the Valmiki Ramayana, 
between Citrakiita and Kiskindha, which I located in the north 
Vindhya range as 98 miles having located it in the South of 
Rewa State. Then in 1935 I submitted another paper to the XIX 
Congress Internazionale degli Orientalisti held at Rome in 
September, 1935 and which was published in its proceeding at pp. 
361, 373, and reprinted in A. B. O. R. I., Vol. XVIl pp. 371, 384, 
1936. In it I described the route taken by Ravana to Pahcavatl 
from the Lanka located by me in my previous paper and almost 
the same loute taken by Rama, via Kiskindha. Attached to 
my paper entitled “ Inhabitants of the Country Around Ravana’s 
Lanka in Amarkantaka^^ (published in “A Volume of Eastern and 
Indian Studies in honour of F. W. Thomas, C. 1. E.' ) is a map 
prepared by me on the basis of two previous papers already 
referred to. In another paper “ Cultural descendants of Ravana ” 
which will shortly appear, I have identified the Gonds with 
them. In A. B. O. R. L, ( Vol. XIX PP. 84ff ) and in a New Indian 
Antiquary^ Vol. I, October 1938, Karnatak Publishing House, 
Bombay, Mr J. C. Ghosh has adduced support to my location 
from Pauranik sources. Our author seems to be ignorant of all 
this research. 

The thesis of the author of the book under review is given 
in chapter IL pp. 15 and 16, He observes “ the results of geo- 
graphical research beginning from Trikuta and Suvola Hills, and 
ending at the Western shore of the Lake Pampa. According 
to the text, the way to Trikuta lay across the Pampa Lake be- 
sides Rsyamukha Hill and through the Mahendragiri pass. 

It may be noted that he has not quoted the text of the ValmTki 
Ramayana in support of the statements underlined. Ho simply 
goes on to say “ If these land marks ( Pampa to Trikuta ) can be 
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identified on the Topo maps, consistently with their description 
and relative positions in the text and if non-Aryan tribes 
answering to the Raksas and Vanaras, can be found in the 
region about Trikuta his theory is established. Obviously 
with the absence of the evidence to the important assertions 
as already pointed out, this is certainly very flimsy founda- 
tion on which to make correct identifications of sites described 
in ancient histories. 

The author and myself have given proofs that the geography 
as given by Valralki of the Rama's route of exile to Citrakuta, 
or even to Sarabhanga's Asrama, which is marked by me, in 
my map, as the colony of Rsis, identifying it with modern sites 
( pp. XXXIl and 101 ), is correct. I agree with the author that 
Valmiki baa correctly described the distances and the halting 
places on the route of Rama’s journey up to Citrakuta hills or 
Sarabhanga'e Asrama. In an article published in the Marathi 
Magazine “Sahyadri" (Poona) July 1938 ( pp. 532, 535) I 
have shown that even the distances given in the Uttara Kanda, of 
sites of Laksmana's journey to Vfilmiki’s asrama, as well as 
Satrughna’s route to Mathura, if not the approximate contiguity 
of the Country of the Vanaras, to Ayodhya and of ihe Raksasas to 
it, are physically and geographically correct. But the author 
deviates from Valmiki's route from Sarabiiahga’s Asrama. The 
description given by him in chapter IV, and subsequent ones, are 
unsupported by the Valmiki Ramayana and are imaginary, having 
been based on the descriptions in the maps of the topographical 
survey, without any personal observation. The features are comm on 
to many places and are not as peculiar as on my route. Cunnin- 
gham's Archaeological Report also mentions many places on 
that route as connected with Rama. A journey on the road 
leading from Damoh to Jubbulpore would have convinced the 
author that his descriptions and identifications were cloudy. 
He has made much of the mention of Narmada in the description 
of the South given by Sugriva to the party proceeding in that 
direction, but a perusal of it in the text will show its spurious- 
ness and probably the whole thing being a later interpolation, 
I have not mentioned Narmada as coming in the way to Lanka, 
as it is no where else mentioned, because my route passed by 
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that river at its source, where it is an insignificant stream. In 
order to prove the correctness of his route the author has repeat- 
ed the same statements over again. The Pravarsan Hill is 
really the Amarakantaka, from which the rivers like the Narmada 
and the Sona issue and it cannot be the Hill referred to by the 
author, from which quite insignificant streams issue. His identi- 
fications of existing places like the fort of Singrur as Bsymukha 
and the pointing out of an ascetic's house in that area as being 
contemporary with a habitation of Rama’s times ( p. 90 ), with- 
out even a tradition to support it, are ridiculous. It is not clear 
to me why in opposition to the route described in milage i. e. 
Yojanas from Citrakuta to Kiskindha by Valmiki, he insists on 
this deviation to the South-West. I placed Kiskirdha to the 
North of Vindhya, immediately to the south of which, beyond a 
valley full of water, so vast as to look like a sea, is Lanka on a 
peak. As pointed out by the late Dr. Hiralal. there are three peaks 
or Kutas in that locality. The author, Mr. Iyer, is not at all 
clear about Kiskindha and what he calls it as such is certainly 
not to the north of Vindhyas, immediately to the South of which 
is Lanka. 

In his main thesis, the author undertakes to identify land* 
marks between Trikuta and Pampa but in the preface ( p. 
XXXVIII ) he refers to a cart track between RS-ma’s Pancavatl 
and Ravanas Lanka. Moreover the reference in the Aranya 
Sarga, 54, verse 5, does not w^arrant that the Parapa lake had to 
be crossed ( p. XXXIV ) but it had to be passed by. The Sanskrit 
word is “ atikramya, ” which does not mean navigating it. Simi- 
larly the assumption that the Suvela and the Trikuta Hills, rose 
between the Vindhyas and the Narmada is not even supported 
by the interpolated passages. Among the countries and the land- 
marks of the South, are mentioned Vindhya and Narmada, but 
not in juxtaposition, as well as such countries as Vidarbha and 
Saurastra. The very basis of the theory itself is thus found to 
be wrong, while the description of the location is rambling, fanci- 
ful and merely supported by imagination. I feel confident that if 
the author, and the other scholars who have praised him, will 
consider my theory, they will cast their vote in its favour 
unequivocally. 
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As an instance ot the casual manner in which Mr. Iyer makes 
his statements, is to be mentioned the fact that at page XII he 
asserts “ It would thus seem that Ravapa and Rama took the 
same way from Paficavatl to Lanka It is a fact that while 
Rama started on his invasion of Lanka from Kiskindha, or 
rather only its suburb, Ravana on his way to Pahcavatl to 
abduct Sita and on his way back to Lanka with her gave a wide- 
berth to Kiskindha, presumably because Vali, who was alive, 
was more powerful than he and would have certainly inter- 
cepted him. Sugrlva and others, who were living on a hill at 
some distance from Kiskindha, saw him flying that is to say 
swiftly driving, from some distance from there. 

Lastly it is to be mentioned that the late Mr. C. V. Vaidya, 
M.A., LL.B., whose abridged editions of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, as well as his “ Riddle of the Ramayana and 
“ Mahabharata, a criticism/' are so well known, wrote to me on 
5th October, 1917, that from the statements found in the Maha- 
bharata too he was not so strong as previously against placing 
Kiskindha north of the Narmada as before. Ramayana is clear 
on the point ( 4-52-31 ) and ( 4-58-20 ) that between the V'indhya 
and the Lanka was the sea surrounding Lanka. I have already 
sliown that Kiskindha was 98 miles to the south of Citrakuta, 


M. V. Kibe 



NANDAPUR ( A Forsaken Kingdom ) Part I, pp. i“viii + 
1-156. By Kumar Bidyadhar Singh Deo, B.A., B.L., M.R. 
A.S., ( Advocate ). 

This , monograph deals with Nandapur, the present Jeypore 
state, in Orissa, The aim of the author is to trace the history of 
the »^ankara Dynasty, who were the ancestors of the present 
family of Jeypore. He has performed his task with the help of 
palm-leaf manuscripts and the District Gazetteers of the Madras 
Presidency and the Source Book of Vijayanagar History^ published 
by the Madras University. From these sources Mr. Deo has 
been able to tell us in four chapters and thirteen appendices about 
the rulers of the Sankara Dynasty which succeeded the Gajapatis 
of Orissa and their relation with the contemporary rulers of 
Vijayanagar, Golconda and finally the East India Company from 
the mediaeval period upto the occupation of this territory, known 
as Northern Circars, by the English in the second half of the 
18th century. 

Students interested in the politics and religious movements 
during the mediaeval period will welcome this work, but its aim 
is to stimulate interest in the pre-Jeypore history and invite 
search for the remains of the Andhra period in the Ganjam and 
Vizagapatara region. We have also suggested in the previous 
issue of this Journal the necessity of a similar study of the 
ancient Andhrades?. and hope that the Andhra Research 
University would very soon undertake it and would also 
cooperate with those who are engaged on a similar study. 


H, D. Sankalia 



PUR ANIC RECORDS OF HINDU RITES AND CUSTOMS 
by R. C. Hazra, Lecturer in Sanskrit, ( University of 
Dacca ) being the thesis approved for the Degree of Ph.D* 
in the same University •* published by the University of 
Dacca. 

** The extant Puranas present a very rich collection of materi- 
als for the study of the development of Hindu rites and customs 
during the centuries intervening between Yajhavalkya and the 
Smrti Nibandhas. During this long period, the Hindu Society 
passed through numerous vicissitudes, so much so that in many 
respects, the Hindu rites and customs as found in the Nibandhas 
differ from those in the cades of Manu and Yajhavalkya. Hence 
the study of the Puranas is of immense importance for the clear 
understanding of the whole course of the development. But 
none of the extant Puranas being assignable to any positive date, 
the greatest difficulty which makes their study impracticable 
and unscientific is the want of a proper chronology of the chapt- 
ers constituting the individual Puranas, An attempt has, 
therefore, been made by the author to determine, as approxima- 
tely as possible, the chronology of the Puranic chapters or parts 
thereof on Hindu rites and customs; and the resulting chrono- 
logy* the upper and lower limits of which, according to the 
author, are 200 to 1000 A. D. form part I of this work. In part 
II are described the various stages in the’ development of the 
Puranic rites. With an eye to the notable changes in the 
religious and political history of ancient India, the author has 
tried in this connection to ascertain the factors which determin- 
ed the stages in the development of the Puranic Dharrm, In 
addition there is a useful appendix containing a list of quotations 
traced in the extant Puranas. 

The author has spared no pains to make this general study of 
the Puranic chapters on Hindu rites and customs authoritative 
by reference to original sources. 

The chronological scheme in part I will not command general 
acceptance ; but that is inevitable, and it is commendable tha^ 
the author has fully considered all available material. 

X7 [Annali, B. O. !• 1 
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We are, however, constrained to remark that chapter I of the 
part II entitled “ The Hindu Society before 200 A. D. and the 
Puranic rites and customs in the first stage of their develop- 
ment ’ ( italics mine ) hardly does justice to its theme, Hindu 
rites and customs have had a long Fre~Purana course of 
development from the age of the Rgveda to that of the Epics. 
The literary evidence, particularly in the At harvaveda, and the 
(rrhijasutras, is so ample that it demanded a more detailed treat- 
ment and a more careful consideration in tracing the antecedents 
of Puranic rites and customs. 

Similarly in chapter II where the second stage of their deve 
lopment irom tlie 3rd to the 6 th century A. D. is described, gre- 
ater attention should have been paid to the evidence of Buddhist 
and Jain Literatures, particularly with reference to Tanfcricism. 

The deficiencies having been, thus, stated, we are in a 
position to say that on the whole the work is a scholarly pro- 
duction ; and with its appendix, will be of great use to scholars 
tackling the textual problems relating to the Puranas. 


V. M. Apte 



BHISA — A STUDY, By A. D. Pusalker, M.A., LL.B., with 
a Foreword by Dr. A Berriedale Keith, D. C. L., 
D. Litt., published by Meher Chaud Lachhman Das, 
Lahore. 1940. Pages xix + 272 + 29 + xl. Price Rs. 15/ 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago, the late Mm. Dr. T. 
Ganapati Sastri of Trivandrum created a sensation among Sans- 
kritists by his discovery of the plays of the first Hindu drama* 
tist, Bhasa, who was, till then, known only by name from refer- 
ences by Sanskrit authors. Anthology verses were the only 
known works of this ‘Bhasa/ Almost immediately after the dis- 
covery was known, a controversy started, a majority of scholars 
following the learned Mahamahopadhyaya Bhattanatha Swami, 
Ramavatara Sarma and Dr. L. D. Barnett were among the first to 
cast doubts on the genuineness of the discovery pronouncing the 
plays to be the productions of South Indian court poets. A vast 
material has gathered round the subject, some idea of which can 
be had from the bibliography in Appendix I, attached to the book 
under review. The book rightly claims to be the first, and hitherto 
the only, book dealing exhaustively with all aspects of the Bhasa 
problem. 

In the opening chapters Prof. Pusalker directly plunges into 
the controversial topics and seeks to prove by producing plausible 
evidence that the so-called thirteen Trivandrum plays are by 
one author, and that this author is the pre-Kalidasa Bhasa, 
whom on internal and external evidence tlie author places in the 
4th century B. C. Considering that there are differences of 
opinion among scholars regarding the dates of Kalidasa and 
Kautilya. there is little wonder that no unanimity exists about 
the date of Bhasa, especially as the plays are taken to be 
spurious. Some scholars will no doubt take exception to the 
early date proposed by Prof. Piisalkar, but tliere can be no two 
opinions as to the author^s creditable performance in the careful 
sifting of facts, marshalling of evidence and the power of analysis 
and synthesis displayed everywhere in this book. He deals with 
a problem from all its facets and aspects as also in the light 
thrown on it by his predecessors, and he deserves all praise for 
his speciality of “treating with courtesy views which he does not 
share which has been particularly mentioned by Dr. Keith in 
his Foreword to the book. The next two chapters headed ‘ Criti- 
cal Study^^ consider various topics sucli as the sources o the 
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plays, antholo8:y verses, chronological order of the plays, the 
Prakrits, the tragic elemeni: in BhS.sa, Stage, Influence, &o., 
which prove interesting and Instructive reading testifying to the 
wide sweep of the author. One may not agree with the author in 
his views regarding the Prakrit of the plays. The problem of the 
relation between the Carudatta and the Mrcchakatika is treated 
next in all detail, and the conclusion is that the CSrudatta is a 
fragment, end that it was the original of the Mrcohakatika. The 
final two chapters of the First Book give a detailed analysis of 
each play adding particulars about the title, the changes effected 
by the poet in his plot, types of plays, Rasas and Alamkaras and 
critical remarks. There are two introductory sections on the 
origin of Indian drama and types of Sanskrit drama. Critical 
remarks on each play bring together in a short compass whatever 
has appeared on the play earlier, with the author^s comments 
thereon, which are always sober. 

The same width of outlook and thoroughness characterise the 
Second Book of the volume entitled ^ Sociological Conditions of 
the Age , containing twelve chapters. Every topic is considered 
chronologically from the Vedic age to the period of Bhasa. 
Varpasramadharma, Marriage Laws and Customs, Position of 
Women, Urban and Rural Life, Court Life, Military Organisa- 
tion. Religion, Philosophy, Literature and Sciences, are titles of 
some of the chapters in this book. It is not possible to indicate 
in brief what the author has dealt with in this part. Numisma^ 
tics, Slavery, Plants and Flowers, &c are some of the topics 
considered. 

The above v/ould give some idea about the nature and scope 
of the book and indicate the amount of labour spent by the 
author over it. There are five Appendices, viz , Bibliography, 
Subhastitas from Bhasa, Anthology Verses, Split up Verses, and 
References to Bhasa. There is an exhaustive Index at the end 
covering 36 pages. It is gratifying to note that the University 
of Bombay has accepted the book for its Ph. D. degree. The 
last word cannot yet be said to have been spoken on the Bhaea 
controversy. We feel confident however that the book is a valu- 
able addition to classical Sanskrit Literature and will prove of 
immense help to all future students of Bhasa. The printing and 
get-up of the book are very good, and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of all scholars interested in the subject. 


V. M. Apte 



THE NUMBER OF RASAS, By V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D., 
The Adyar Library, Adyar. 

In this very learned disquisition on the number of Rasas, 
Dr. Raghavan goes deep into rhetorical works both published 
and unpublished and displays the rich divergence of opinion that 
prevails on the subject. The somewhat halting admission by 
rhetoricians of note, that the Santa Rasa is to be reckoned as the 
ninth in addition to the usual eight, led to the more fundamental 
question as to whether the orthodox number could be absolute, 
and whether it is not possible to add a few more to the list. It 
was Lollata who seems to have suggested that Rasas are 
innumerable, and following his cue Bhoja, Ramacandra and 
Gunacandra, Bhanudatta and others have propounded Rasas 
like Udatta, Uddhata, Laulya, Sneha, Vyasana, Bhakti, 
Vatsalya, Maya, Karpanya, so that a state of chaos such as is 
referred to by Abhinavagupta in his Locana is reached, and the 
orthodox doctrine of eight Rasas is assailed on all sides. Even 
the very fundamental distinction of the Bhavas into the 
permanent (Stbayin) and the evanescent ( Vyabhlcarin ) is 
called into question, and it is contended that the names Sthayin 
and Vyabhicarin are not fixed names of two sets, but rather 
names of stages. 

The germ of the revolt lay in the hesitation with which 
Bharata, the great exponent of the Rasa theory refers to the 
Santa as an art emotion. In fact, as Dr. Raghavan has made 
abundantly clear, the Santa texts in Bharata are interpolations ; 
but ideas related to the Santa are present in Bharata s accepted 
text. Dr. Raghavan traces the incoming of Santa stage by stage 
and records the various controversies as well about the recogni- 
tion of Santa as a Rasa as about the various views regarding 
its Sthayl. A very valuable contribution, which the author 
makes, is Section V of the book, in which he gives us a critically 
constituted text of the S^nta portion of the Abhinavabharatl 
after a careful collation of the published text with a number of 
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new mss., thereby demonstrating the supreme need of revising 
the published text not only for this portion but for the remain- 
ing part also. 

Dr. Raghavan states the case of S&nta Rasa very ably, 
enforcing his arguments by a reference to the practice of great 
poets, and lists together as many as eighteen Kavyas and thirty- 
eight dramas which present the Santa as their principal 
aesthetic sentiment. As the learned writer of the foreword 
observes “ the conclusion that Santa is a Rasa is irresistible. 
Indeed it would have been a strange irony of circumstances 

if Indians of all, had excluded it from the sphere of art No 

unwonted occasion in life — whether it be one of joy or one of 
sorrow-passes without bringing home to man the supreme 
desirability of spiritual peace. It means that the need for such 

peace is fundamental to human heart If so S&nta mood is 

by no means uncommon ; and the S&nta Rasa need not be an 
exception to the rule that the appeal of art is general. 

The author has further discussed the attempts at postulating 
one Rasa as the Prakrti and the rest as Vikrtis, as for instance 
the Karuna synthesis of Bhavabhuti or the S&nta synthesis of 
Abhinavagupta ; and in the end asserts, what has been recognis- 
ed by all writers, that “ Rasa is Rasa. It has no other name. 
It is one. It is like the Brahman or the Sphota. The names 
Srhgara, Vira etc. and the consequent plurality and differences 
are ultimately unreal ; or they are at best like parts of a 
whole In experience also we find that our relish is one un- 

defined state of the form of a repose of the mind, Visr&nti. 

We make no doubt that the researches of Dr. Raghavan 
will be of considerable help to workers in the field of Indian 
Rhetoric who will find in the persent work a rich mine of 
suggestive hints and references. 


C. R. Devadhar 



BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

POONA 4 ( India ) 

Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the 
Government Manuscripts Library 


The Institute has so far published nine Volumes of the 
Descriptive Catalogues of Manuscripts on Vedic Literature, Ndfya, 
Alathkdra, Sarhgitay Vydkarat^a, Vaidyaka, Ndfaka^ Kavya and Jaina 
Literature and Philosophy. These are very useful to all Indologists 
engaged in original research work in these subjects. The whole 
schema of the Descriptive Catalogue of Govt. Mss at the Institute 
is now being executed with expeditiousness. This scheme will 
comprise a description of about 20,000 Mss in not less than 40 Vols., 
and will cost no less than a lac of rupees. For price-list of published 
volumes apply to — 

The Secretary, B. O. R. Institute, Poona 4 ( India ) 
SOME OPINIONS 

Vol. XII — ( AlathkdrOy Samgita and Ndtya Mss ) by P, K. 

Code, M.A. 1938. 

We feel thankful to Mr. Code for the attention he has given 
to the musical treatises in the collection and for the care with which 
he has described them 

— Dr. P. C. Bagchi in the 
Journal of Indian Music 
( Vttara Mandrd ) May-June 1940 



" The Bhandarkar Institute in issuing descriptive catalogues 
of their valuable collection of manuscripts are actually contributing 
towards the labours of research, Mr. Code gives us very valuable 
information mostly additional to that furnished by the study of the 
manuscript itself in the form of comparative notes referring to 
various other catalogues. Many of the difficulties naturally felt by 
a cataloguer have been overcome by Mr. Code. It will be more 
profitable to the literary public if cataloguing is systematized for its 
reliability and utility. In these catalogues there are very few faults, 

some of which may he deemed differences of opinion A few 

errors do not, however, vitiate the great usefulness of these Cata- 
logues ” 

— Mr. M. R. Kavi, M..\., in the 
Amah of the S. V. Oriental Institute, 
Tirupati, January-June, 1941 


The catalogue will be of great help to scholars engaged in 
research on Alamkara and allied subjects ” 

— Journal of the B. B, R. A. Society, 
Bombay, 1937 


“ The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona is 
well-known for its researches in Indian Antiquities and its reputation 
in this line is established beyond question. As a recognition of this 
the Government of Bombay has made over its collection of manus- 
cripts, numbering no less than 20,000 to the Institute and has also 
provided for grants to Help its work. The authorities of the Institute 
have taken great pains in classifying this huge collection and are now 

engaged in bringing out descriptive catalogues of each class The 

importance and usefulness of the publication of these catalogues 
cannot be overestimated. If similar catalogues are prepared for the 
collections of manuscripts in other parts of India that would give us 
an idea of the total amount of their national wealth. In this matter 



the example set by the Bombay Government should be followed in other 
prmnces as well. Moreover, the authorities in charge of the 

orthodox, old seats of learning should also join in this endeavour 

Those who want to carry on researches in Indian antiquities and old 
Sanskrit literature should consider such catalogues as boons ” 

— Ananda Bazar Palrika, 

6th August, 1936, Page 15 

( Translation of the original Bengali review kindly supplied by 
the Editor ) 


“ Indologists all over the world, particularly those interested 
in Sanskrit Manuscripts, would wel-come with joy these five 
volumes of the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss belonging 
formerly to the Deccan College, Poona, and at present in the 
custody of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. The 
work of preparing a descriptive catalogue for the collection of 
Sanskrit Mss in Poona was begun under the auspices of the Bombay 
Government in 1916 and was kept in abeyance for some time. Now 
that this work has been entrusted to the scholars of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, it may be reasonably hoped that 
this work will be completed soon. These volumes are prepared in 
accordance with approved methods of descriptive cataloguing and 
contain useful information ” 

— Journal of the Annamalai University, 
September, 1940 


Vol. XVII— ( Jaina Literature and Philosophy ) Parts I, II, and III 
by Prof. H. R. Kapadia, M.A. i 955 > i940* 

“ Mr. Hiralal R. Kapadia has brought to bear on these Cata- 
logues an ardent devotion, and the ‘ References ’ which he has 
appended to each manuscript exhibit scholarship of a high order 
they form a bibliography of ail relevant notes. These ‘ References 
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are a unique feature of the series of Descriptive Catalogues of 
Manuscripts published by the Bhandarlcar Oriental Research Institute. 
The Appendices contain paleographical notes and charts and these 
will help the study of the original manuscripts. The Indexes that 
are proposed are of such large variety that they will allure the most 
lazy scholar into research in Jaina literary history ” 

— Dr. M. Krishnamachariak 
Director, S. V. Oriental Institute, Tirupati 
in its Annals ( January-June, 1941 ) 


“ The Catalogue is yery well prepared *’ 

— Prof. H. D. Velankar in the 
Journal of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Bombay, 1936 


“ The Catalogue offers everything that can be desired by the 
student of Jaina literature both as regards details or accounts of the 
works in question. The Appendices on Jaina and non-Jaina 
characters, symbols, and letter-numerals used in Jaina Mss will be 
highly welcome to all scholars who have to read Jaina Mss. The 
Manuscripts Department of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute is to be congratulated on the completion of this new 
volume of its great and useful Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. ” 

— Dr. M. WiNTERNiTZ in 
Archiv Orienidlint, 1936 
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EXCAVATIONS AT KONDAPUR* 

An Andhra Town ( Cir. 200 B.C. to 200 A.D, ) 

BY 

G. Yazdani, O.B.E. 

Director of Archaeology Hyderabad ( Dn. ) 

First of all I must thank the Governing Body of the 
Bhandarkar Institute for very kindly inviting me to give an 
address at this important function which is associated with the 
memory of a savant whose name is still revered by scholars in 
all parts of the world. Since his demise Oriental studies have 
made great progress in India and his soul must be pleased with 
the rich harvest which is being gathered from the seeds which 
he sowed during his life time. The Bhandarkar Institute itself 
has attained to a very high standard of scholarship in research- 
work, and thus won respect for the Indian talent by all those 
who are interested in the culture and learning of the East. 

After paying this humble tribute to the memory of the founder 
and the work of your Institute I turn to the subject of my 
address this evening. Scholars and art-critics up to until quite 
recently were inclined to hold the opinion that the Ajanta paint- 
ings and the majority of the Buddhist sculpture in the Deccan 
had a direct influence of the art of North India, particularly 

The Address delivered at the Bhandarkar Institute, on 27th August 
1941, on the sixteenth Anniversary Day of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 
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during the Gupta period, and that is the reason why many 
authors have assigned the frescoes of Ajanta to the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.D. The Archaeological Department of 
Hyderabad in its researches has however found that the art of 
painting at Ajanta was fairly developed in the second century 
B. C., and it must have taken several centuries to reach that 
standard. According to our view the people of the Deccan, in- 
dependent of any influence from the North, were conversant 
with the art of painting in the early centuries of the first mill- 
enium B. C. Now to prove the soundness of this view I show 
you an inscription from Cave X which is painted above the 
figure of a Raja who with his family is proceeding to a Bodhi- 
tree, the emblem of the Great Being, in order to show his devo- 
tion. The inscription is very faint but it was deciphered first 
by Pandit Bhagwan Lai Indraji and recently it has been studied 
by Liiders who in a private letter writes to me thus : — • 

“ After careful examination of the photo of the painted 
inscription in the Ajanta Cave X in connection with the pub- 
lished drawing I have come to the conclusion that it may be 
assigned to the middle of the 2 nd century B.C. It is true very 
little is left of the writing, but the bha with the elongated right 
vertical, the va with the curve tending to be triangular, the pa 
with the rounded corners, the ya with the semicircular base, tally 
with the characters of the Bharhut inscriptions. 

“ As regards the inscription carved on the facade of the cave, 
of which you kindly sent me aji excellent estampage, I am sure 
that is even earlier, va, pa, gha, khu showing Asoka forms. Only 
the ra which consists of a straight line may be a little later. In 
my opinion the inscription can safely be assigned to about 200 
B. C. 

You all have seen the painted inscription over the head of 
the Raja. The other inscription carved on the facade is well- 
known, but as it is not associated with any painting, I do not 
show it to you. The story connected with the Raja covers almost 
the entire left wall of Cave X and I shall show you three slides 
in order to enable you to judge by yourself what stage the art of 
painting reached in the second century B.C. The first is a 
photograph taken direct from the rock-wall, but as the vandal 
scribblings of the visitors, done long before the establishment of 
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the Archaeological Departmept in Hyderabad, have much dis- 
figured the fresco it may perhaps be difficult for you to make 
out the detail of the drawing from this photograph. I have had 
faithful tracings of this subject made and I shew them to you. 
The first tracing represents the Raja in front of the Bodhi-tree, and 
the other the religious orchestra consisting of entirely ladies. Both 
of them show perfect drawing, full command over the painting 
of figures in the round, a considerably developed aesthetic sense 
regarding the choice of poses and the arrangement of figures, 
and a love of decoration, as exhibited by the beautiful coiffure 
and lovely ornaments. In the second century B.C., an Andhra 
dynasty, in history called SatavShana was ruling in the Deccan. 

From Ajanta I take you to SSnehi where an inscription of a 
king of this dynasty, Sri Satakarni, is carved on the Southern 
Gate. From the style of the script, as also from the other inscri- 
ptions of this king in the Hathigumpha and at Nanaghat, epigr- 
aphists have correctly assigned the Sanchi record to the first 
half of the second century B.C. But some eminent archaeolo- 
gists, on the basis that the sculpture of the Southern Gate of 
Sanchi is superior in workmanship to that of the Bharhut stupa, 
which is also assigned to the second century B.C., have placed 
the former in the first half of the first century B.O. But this 
reasoning is surely fallacious, for the sister ^arts of painting and 
sculpture have a much earlier history in the Deccan, and in the 
second century B.C., as you have just seen in the case of the 
paintings of Ajanta, or you may have noticed in the published 
illustrations of the Southern Gate of Sanchi, the artists could 
draw or carve with ease figures in the round, and there is no 
flatness or primitive ‘ frontality ' in their work, such as we 
notice in the figures of Yaksas and Yaksinis at Bharhut, 
esppecially in the carving of their legs and feet. 

The object of this somewhat lengthy preamble is that in 
South India, particularly in the Deccan, fine arts as well as some 
crafts about which I shall speak before you presently, have an 
independent history going back to a much earlier period than 
that of the arts and crafts of the North. I do not of course 
include the Indus-Valley culture, which I consider hybrid, 
something superimposed and not purely Indian. J shall not 
discuss this point today. 
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Now 8 few words about the Andhras, who are first mentioned 
in the Aitareya-Brahmaria as a Dasyu tribe, living on the borders 
of the Aryan territory. The Aitareya-Brahmana is supposed to 
have been composed prior to 500 B. C. and the name Dasyu in 
early Aryan literature is generally applied to aborigines. The 
researches of the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad show 
that Scythians, who are called Sahas in Sanskrit literature, 
entered the Deccan several thousand years before the Christian 
era and eventually became merged in the native population. 
This view has been formed in consideration of the large number 
of megalithic tombs, such as cairns, cromlechs, dolmens menhirs 
and ‘ avenues * which are found scattered in all parts of the 
Deccan and in South India. These tombs are specially associat- 
ed with the Scythians and are found in other countries as well 
where the Scythians entered. The mixing of the Scythians with 
the aborigines of the Deccan on a large scale made certain 
changes in their features, and we notice that the figures shown 
in the early frescoes of Ajanta, such as you have just seen on 
the screen, resemble more the present day inhabitants of the 
Deccan than the descendants of Aryans in North India. 

Thus according to our investigations Andhras or the people 
of the Deccan in the first millenium B. C., or even much earlier 
had a strong Scythian admixture and developed a culture of their 
own embracing the fine arts of painting and sculpture, and such 
crafts, as jewel-cutting, ivory-carving, enamelling and chasing 
on gold and silver. The potter’s craft was also highly developed, 
and the workmanship shows a close connection with the modell- 
ing, or idea of three dimensions, represented in contemporary 
sculpture or painting. The list of Andhra kings as given in the 
PurEnas, is being confirmed and modified by the interpretation 
of inscriptions and discovery of new coins, and we also have 
been lucky to find a large hoard of Satavahana issues at Konda- 
pur, the Andhra town, the excavations of which are the subject 
of my present address. 

This place is situated some 43 miles W. N. W. of Hyderabad 
and we came to know of its antiquity by sheer chance. A peon 
of our Department, Sayed Husain by name, who is an inhabitant 
of Kondapur, told Mr, Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, my Assist- 
ant, two years ago, when he was excavating at the old town of 
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Maski, that bricks and antiquities similar to those unearthed at 
Maski were also found during the monsoon on a mound in the 
neighbourhood of his village. His information was duly noted, 
but owing to other archaeological works which v/ere in progress 
we could not visit the site until last year. 

A preliminary survey at once convinced us that the site was 
old and we took immediate steps to acquire the entire area of 
the mound which comprised some eighty acres of land under 
cultivation. The Right Hon^ble Sir Akbar Hydari as President 
of the Council, who has always encouraged archaeological work 
in Hyderabad, readily sanctioned a decent grant for excavating 
the site and we started operations in March this year ( 1941 ), 

Before describing the excavation-work I may narrate briefly 
the topographical features of the mound. It stands by a stream- 
let the waters of which have been stored in a reservoir by 
building a dam across it. The dam may originally have been 
built during the time of Kakatiya kings, who were very fond of 
building tanks, and some of their dykes notably at Pakhal, 
Ramappa and Lakhnaram are object lessons even to the modern 
engineer. The mound stands 20 to 30 ft. above the surrounding 
ground and has an altitude of 1788 ft. above the sea-leveh There 
are some more mounds in the immediate vicinity towards the 
South-East, in the neighbourhood of the village Tirpol, while the 
present village of Kondapur is situated at a distance of half a 
mile to the North of the mound. The stream intervenes between 
the village and the mound and in olden times when its waters 
would not have been stopped by the dam it might have been an 
important tributary of the river Manjra, which has a circuitous 
course some twelve miles towards the North. Kondapur village 
is now included in the Kalabgur Taluqa of Medak district, and 
it is easily accessible from Hyderabad by the Bidar road which 
takes the visitor up to the 38th mile beyond which there is a 
cart-track, which since our excavating the site has been made 
motorable through the gdod offices of the P. W. D. Member of 
the Nizamis Government and the Chief Engineer of the same 
Government. 

For starting our work we selected the western area of the 
mound which rises 10 to 12 ft. higher than the eastern part of it, 
and dug a trial pit in the middle and ran trenches towards the 
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North, East and West I first show you a photograph of the 
land when its poBsession was taken over by us from the cultiva- 
tors. (PI. I). Jawari stalks were still standing after the crop had 
been gathered and the area was strewn over with broken stones, 
pieces of bricks, potsherds and iron slag, the last being in consi- 
derable quantity. 

The next slide shows you the plan of our work and the remains 
of the building which began to come into sight after we had re- 
moved 20 to 30 inches of earth from the cultivated surface. 
These remains show traces of old walls, houses built of brick as 
well as rubble, shops with furnaces and large earthen basins, 
religous structures, comprising stupas, chaityas, i.e. apgidal 
temples, and mharas or monasteries. I shall show you photo- 
graphs of these later on, but in the meantime I may tell you that 
besides these structural remains we found a large number of 
movable antiquities such as pottery, terracotta figurines, beads 
ornaments and, above all, coins which number as many as two 
thousand and belong to both published and unpublished varieties. 

I take up the pottery first, because the slide which I show you 
next will give you an idea of the large quantity which has been 
unearthed (PI II). The pieces consist of plain saucers and chatties 
of ordinary domestic use as well as ornamented pots, urns, incense- 
burners and vases exhibiting potter’s skill of a high order. You 
will see in the next photoaraph an urn of an unusual shape and 
a pot with the triratna emblem which clearly indicates that the 
pot was used for some religious purpose (PL III). Pots with this 
and similar emblems have been found in very large numbers and 
they are of various sizes, some quite small, about 7 inches high 
and 18 to 20 inches in circumference, while others are very 
large •, the specimen on the screen now is 3 ft. in height and 9 ft. 
in circumference with beautiful decorative designs worked out 
on it (Pl.IV). This pot was found fixed to earth and connected by 
a brickpaved drain with a building of which the foundations of 
two rooms only can be traced now. The building was apparent- 
ly a religious shrine, containing a s^upa which was washed on 
ceremonial occasions, and the ablution waters by means of the 
neatly paved drain were collected in this large jar and distribut- 
ed to the votaries. This surmise of mine may be wrong, but I have 
strong reasons for making that. First of all I have found similar 




Plate 1 — T'he surface of the mounr^ after the jivari crop had been gathered. 
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Flaw V— Buddhist religious symbols on pottery 




Plate VI — Buddhist religious symbols copied from pottery. 
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Plate IX—Four terracotta heads representing Vakshas and other Buddhist religious characters. 
The upper two Bgures have a smile on their lips. 



Plate X-~( a ) I'igLirc of a Bodliisattva. 
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Plate XVII- -An underground twin-chamber. 
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jars connected with religious shrines by means of brick-paved 
channels at several places in our excavations at Kondapur. Fur- 
ther, small pots decorated with triratna have been found in almost 
every house at Kondapur and it appears that they contained 
the ablution, Abhi^eka-wsiteT. That the pot on account of this 
association became a religious symbol among the Buddhists 
at a very early period may be explained from the religious 
emblems which we have noted on the pottery at Kondapur, and 
which I show to you presently (Pis. V-VI). Among these emblems 
we see the pot with garland which eventually became a decora** 
tive architectural motif both in Buddhist and Brahman buildings. 

Passing on to the ornamental pottery I show you some speci- 
mens which are broken pieces of small cups, pots and urns (Pl.VII), 
The ware is extremely thin and delicate and has a red colour 
with lustrous polish. At the beginning I was a little doubtful in 
assigning these specimens to the Andhra period, for I had not 
seen pottery of such fine texture and perfect finish of an earlier 
time than the advent of Muslim crafts in India. But the triratna 
emblems and the several patterns which are peculiar to the early 
Buddhist sculpture, like the lotus design on the specimen at the 
left end in the third row, or the sacred-wheel motif on the second 
specimen from the right in the fourth row, and the full-blown 
lotus-flower on the second specimen from the left in the bottom 
row, which have been noticed frequently in the sculpture at 
Amravati and Ajanta, convinced me that the pottery was of early 
Buddhist period and had nothing to do with Muslim influence. 

The potter's craft, which is considered insignificant in these 
days, during the early period of the Dekhani art occupied almost 
the same position as sculpture and painting, and it is not un- 
likely that master-artists occasionally played the double role of 
sculptors and potters. To elucidate this view I show you the 
heads of some terracotta figurines which have been found in the 
course of our excavations at Kondapur (PI. VIIl), The first repre- 
sents a Bodhisattva with conventional rings of hair, but the fea- 
tures are very realistic and modelling perfect. The figure repre- 
sents a typical inhabitant of the Deccan or South India with flat 
nose, thick lips and oval face. It shows no Aryan affinity. The 
second head is a better specimen of art, the face showing an 
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internal calm and repose worthy of a votary of the Buddhist faith. 
The figure has a jewellery band round the forehead and heavy 
®*r“ring8. The mass of hair on the crown of the head and the 
ornamental plaits falling on the nape are conventional. The 
figure represents a Bodhisattva, or a Yaksa, or a rSja, 

In the next slide I show you four more heads, the features of 
all of them being non- Aryan (FI. IX). The style of dressing and 
plaiting the hair is different in each specimen, and the artist’s 
fancy has had full play in adorning it. The top two heads and 
the third on the left side at the bottom show a smile on their lips 
indicative of inner joy. The fourth has a meditative mood, as 
if absorbed in some serious problem. 

I show you now three more heads which are very character- 
istic (PI. X). The one at the top has comparatively more refined 
features than the figures which I showed you before. The religious 
expression over the • face also reveals a higher class of artistic 
imagination. This figure can safely be placed by the side of the 
best painted head at Ajanta, and it will not suffer in comparison 
either from the point of view of artistic qualities or from that of 
religious expression. The bottom two heads are typical examples 
of the artist’s sense of humour, of which we find so many 
examples at Ajanta. These dumpy noses, irregular features 
and long hair, turned up at the end, at once evoke laughter. In 
some ways they are also reminiscent of the 18th and 19th 
centuries European sculpture, particularly in the manner of 
dressing the hair. 

I show you one more slide representing the terracotta 
figurines (PI. XI). The top figure is probably of Kuvera, or may 
be of some other Yaksa, and the bottom one towards the left, of 
Hariti with the child on her knee. In the right hand she holds a 
fan, or an incense-burner, or the prayer-wheel with a handle. The 
mutilated figure at the bottom on the right is of Mother-goddess 
Earth, whose worship was not forgotten particularly by the 
agriculturist classes. The head-gear and the ornaments of the 
figure at the top are reminiscent of the elaborate head dresses 
and jewellery shown in the paintings of Ajanta, 

The ornaments discovered in the course of digging or while 
sifting the earth in fine sieves before its ultimate removal from 
the site, cover a wide range, from precious and semi-precious 
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jewels to gold, copper, ivory and shell ornaments ; including 
also terracotta beads, necklaces and bangles which artistically 
are not in any way inferior to the specimens found of expensive 
material. Among the precious and semi-precious stone 
ornaments are beads of carnelian, amethyst, onyx, jade, crystal 
and lapis-lazuli, having a variety of shapes, round, discoid, oval 
with prolongated ends on two sides, barrel-shaped, triangular 
and also in the form of a dagger. In ancient times the Deccan 
was noted for its bead industry and we have found beads in great 
abundance at Paithan and Maski to confirm this view. Among 
the gold ornaments there are some beads which show enamel- 
work. The use of a white paste probably of kaolin, which is 
available in the Deccan at several places, is noticeable on some 
beads of carnelian. Kaolin seems to have been used also in the 
making of the figurines which you saw a few minutes ago. The 
copper ornaments consist principally of ear or finger rings. Ivory 
articles are rare, but the few specimens which we have found 
exhibit exquisite carving. They are pieces of bangles with various 
designs. The largest quantity is, however, of baked-clay 
ornaments, comprising necklaces of various designs, bangles, 
and amulets used for decoration as well as for safety against the 
influence of evil spirits. I show you two plates, in one of them 
beads amd other ornaments of which the necklaces were made 
are shown (PI, XII). They are of different designs some of them 
being quite artistic, particularly those in the sixth, seventh and 
ninth rows. 

In the next slide the top plate represents the designs of iv'ory 
bangles on the left and of terracotta bangles on the right (P1.XIII). 
In the lower plate are shown baked-clay imitations of Roman 
coins which have holes at the top and were strung together for 
use as a neck-ornament. In India and other Eastern countries 
necklaces of real coins are still in vogue ; but it is interesting to 
note how the potter to satisfy the aspirations of the poor folk 
made imitations of them in clay. The bottom row of this plate 
represents amulets which were hung round the neck. They are 
also of terracotta. The Roman coins of which the imitations have 
been made are of the first century A. D. At that time and even 
earlier there was considerable trade between South India and 
the Western countries and Roman coins were used for purpose of 
2 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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barter. There are references to this trade in the Periplus of tho 
Erythean Sea and in other contemporary writings. At Kondapur 
we have also found a real gold coin of the Roman Pontiff, 
Augustus, who ruled from 37 B. C. to 14 A. D. Some years ago 
we found Roman gold coins in the Karimnagar district also 
belonging to almost the same period, that is the first century B.C. 
or first century A.D. 

Of the greatest importance however is the discovery of nearly 
two thousand coins, the majority of them being found only a 
few inches below the cultivated surface. They are punch-marked, 
which are supposed to be the earliest coins of *India, early 
Andhra issues with well-known symbols but without any writ- 
ing, some unpublished varieties of the Satavahana dynasty with 
legends in BrShml characters, and a large number of other coins 
of the same dynasty which are identical with those published by 
Rapson and Mirashi already. Another important discovery 
made in connection with the coins is that their moulds also have 
been found, and it appears that the mound was originally the 
site of an important Andhra town where coins were minted. I 
show you three plates, the first two contain the obverse and 
reverse sides of the published specimens. I am not a numisma- 
tist, but my Assistant, Mr. K. M. Ahmad, who has been in charge 
of the excavations at Kondapur, is an expert in coins, and holds 
the important office of Secretary of the All-India Numismatic 
Society. He is studying the coins collectively and will publish 
a monograph on them shortly. His opinion is that of the potin 
coins now before you (PI, XIV), four can be definitely assigned to 
Sri Satakarni ( Gautamlputra ), Sri Puiumavi ( Vasisthiputra ), 
Siva Sri Puiumavi { III ) and Sri Yajna Satakarni. This identi- 
fication has been confirmed by my esteemed friends, Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit. the Director-General of Archaeology in India, and 
Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Head of the Sanskrit Department, Nagpur 
University, who were consulted in the matter independently by 
me. As for the square coins, which are of lead, and which 
according to Mr. K, M. Ahmad, have not been published before, 
Nos. 16, 17 and 18 are of Gautamiputra and No. 11 of Satakarni, 
( PI. XV ) Prof. Mirashi has also kindly helped me regarding the 
identification of square lead coins. 

To me as a student of early Indian art these coins are of great 
value as fixing with a certain amounf; of precision the age of the 
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antiquities, some gpecimens of which I have shown you this 
evening. We have luckily found some seals also and although they 
are broken, the style of the script, according to Dr. N. P. Chakra- 
varti, belongs to the first century k. D. and confirms the evidence 
furnished by the coins regarding the age of the antiquities. 

In our investigations in the Raichur District we have noticed 
that the people of the Deccan possessed a sound knowledge of Min. 
ing and Metallurgy in the first millenium B.C., or perhaps much 
earlier, if we agree to the view that the gold of Mohenjo-Daro 
went from South India. The old gold workings in the Lingsagur 
Taluqa show shafts sunk to a depth of six hundred feet by manual 
labour which is highly creditable in consideration of the appli- 
ances of those days, but it is difficult to fix their age with any 
precision. The metal specimens found at Kondapur, besides 
those of gold and copper alluded to above, comprise largely iron 
implements and weapons, such as sickles, forks, hoes, knives, 
spear-heads, chisels and nails (Pl.XVI), They have corroded badly 
through the effect of moisture, for the soil of Kondapur, like that 
of other places of the Deccan, is very porous, and these specimens 
have been found at a depth of one to three feet below the surface. 
A.S through corrosion the shape of the implements has much suffer- 
ed it is not possible to make any remark about'their finish. In the 
course of excavation remains of furnaces and of large earthen 
water-basins for cooling the metal have been found in large 
numbers and it appears that smithy work flourished on an exten- 
sive scale. 

The remains of old buildings unearthed so far show a plain but 
vigorous style of architecture. The private houses as well as 
religious structures were built of bricks of various sizes and the 
mortar used was clay obtained from the beds of tanks. The 
dimensions of the bricks varied according to the size of the 
building, for instance, in the case of enclosure walls bricks 23 
inches in length, 12 inches in width and two and a half inches in 
thickness have been found. At the corners of some houses, square 
bricks 20 inches each way and two and a half to three inches 
thick have been noticed. In the case of small rooms the general 
dimensions are 17 inches in length 8 inches in breadth and 2| 
to 3 inches in thickness. The bricks used for circular buildings, 
such as cliaitya ends or stupas^ are wedge-shaped so as to fit in 
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the oonstruction without trimming. As the soil of the Deccan is 
coarse granular, being decayed laterite, the bricks which have 
been found in the excavations have stood the test of 2000 years 
and are as strong today as they were originally. Their sides 
are smooth and when laid in courses in a building present a neat 
appearance. 

After the waning of the Buddhist religion the site seems to 
have been deserted, and a great deal of damage has been done to 
the buildings by brick-diggers of the neighbouring areas. As a 
result of this vandalism it is difficult to make out the plan of the 
buildings definitely. But from the traces which have been left it 
appears that the living apartments were of moderate dimensions, 
rooms being either square 10 to 12 ft. each way, or rectangular, 
10 by 8 ft. The floors in some cases are of brick flaid flat in 
regular courses, but generally they are of brick-concrete well- 
beaten, thus becoming a solid water-proof pavement. In some 
houses rubble has also been used for pavement. The material of 
the roofs it is difficult to guess at present ; but pieces of tiles have 
been found in large quantities and it is nob unlikely that the 
former were built of tiles and wood. Some houses and shops 
have rubble walls and their roofs, like those of the huts of the 
present day, were of straw. 

After these general remarks I describe in detail the remains 
of a monastery, two chaityas and a dagoba which have been dis. 
covered in the South-Western and Western parts of the mound, 
I take up the monastery first. Its northern wing is fairly intact 
and consists of six rooms with a passage, 5 ft. 2 in. between the 
fourth and fifth rooms, counting from the North-Eastern corner. 
The dimensions of these rooms are almost uniform, each measur- 
ing 10 ft. square approximately. The traces of a narrow brick 
pavement in front of the cells indicates that there was a wooden 
structure in the form of a veranda above the pavement, which 
has completely perished and of which no trace is to be seen now. 

The cells on the eastern side are not aligned at right angles 
to those on the Northern side and it appears that they were not 
built simultaneously, but may be either earlier or later in date. 
On the western side the traces of only one cell have been found 
although we dug quite deep in the hope of discovering founda- 
tions of cells corresponding to those in the Eastern and Western 
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wingB. In the middle however we found the traces of a stupa 
which has a rubble core and brick casing. The circular founda- 
tions of the measure 19 ft. across. The plan of ihe entire 
building shows that it was a vihara with cells for the monks all 
round and a dagoba in the middle. Towards the South of this 
vihara the remains of two chaityas have been found. They are 
of small dimensions compared with the spacious rock-hewn 
chaityas of Ajanta> Karli and Bhaja. But their shape is perfect 
being apsidal at one end (towards the North ). Their internal 
demensions are 25' 4" x 10' 4" of the Western chaitya^ and 21' 
4" X 12 ' of the Eastern chaitya. As the foundations of the walls 
of these two chaityas overlap it appears that one of them, 
probably that on the eastern side was built after the other. In 
the chaitya towards the East the rubble foundations of a dagoba 
have also been found. 

The other stupa near the Western end of the mound has been 
discovered in the middle of a court which has brick-concrete 
pavement. Traces of some rooms and of a rectangular building 
which originally might have been the front part of a chaitya have 
also been found. As there were steps to descend from the mound 
to the lowland below near this stupa, it can be imagined that the 
bricks of this building were first dug and removed before the 
vandals directed their raids to other structures. This stupa mea- 
sures nearly 15 ft. across and has a projection towards the South 
which marks the site of a niche or of a landing for steps, which 
might have been built on either side. 

Remains of religious structures have also been found in the 
Northern parts of the mound, but as they are badly damaged I 
shall not describe them this evening. An interesting feature of 
the private houses and shops (?) is the presence of underground 
chambers, which are called chaubachchas in Hindustani and 
which are frequently found in North India. In my own house 
at Delhi in Churiwalan Street, which originally belonged to the 
Raja of Ballab Garb, there was a chaubaehcha. But during the 
excavations I completely forgot this feature of old Indian houses, 
and I thought that the underground structures of Kondapur 
Were either wells or soak-pits for refuse. But on digging 
I was quite disillusioned for their contents comprised .coins 
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with their moulds, seals, pieces of ^terracotta figurines, which are 
valuable from a religious point of view, beads, gold ornaments 
and similar other articles which must have been precious to 
the dwellers of the house in those days. Such chambers have 
been found in very large numbers, perhaps there was one in each 
house and in some there were two ( PL XVII ). I show you the 
mouth of a twin-chamber which is built of neat courses of brick 
laid in mud and has a pavement at a depth of 20 ft. from the 
ground level. The depths of these chambers vary from 5ft. to 
25ftM and the fioor at the bottom in some oases is of bricks laid 
flat, and in some cases of small stones of irregular shape but 
fixed evenly to the ground. 

The abundance of antiquities, principally of coins shows that 
on the mound and in its immediate vicinity, which has not been 
explored by us as yet, was situated an important town of the 
Andhra kingdom, probably during the period when the Sstavft* 
hana dynasty was ruling at Paithan. It may be the site of one of 
the thirty walled towns to which Pliny has referred in his work. 
The town had a mint, and was also a great religious centre, 
as can be easily proved by the numerous religious buildings 
and several (hundreds of terracotta figurines which have been 
discovered, representing Bodhisattvas, Yaksas, Yaksinls and 
many other semi-religious characters. The inhabitants professed 
the Buddhist faith of the Hinayana school, for no image of the 
Buddha has been found as yet. But characters which are referred 
to in the^ early jataka stories can easily be indentified among 
these figurines. This view is also supported by the discovery of 
the representations of those animals which are mentioned in early 
Buddhist literature, or are noticed in the early sculptures of that 
faith, for instance the figures of lions, horses and bulls, and some 
domestic animals as the ram ( PL XVIII ). These figures show 
art of a high order and prove that the master-artists of the 
Deccan possessed the sense of perspective. They could produce 
representations with a realistic effect and give a religious 
character to them by a sort of inner expression. The life of the 
people was however plain, and the majority of them were 
agriculturists by profession as is apparent from the large 
number of ploughing and cultivation implements which have 
been discovered. 
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The above remarks are based on the excavations which have 
been carried out so far. But we have just broken the crust and 
the lower strata are still to be dug. Fortunately the Nizamis 
Government has an enlightened policy for archaeological research 
and notwithstanding the exigencies of the War we are being 
liberally provided to carry on our work. In this connection 
I wish to mention specially the name of the Right Hon’ble 
Sir Akbar Hydari, the Premier of Hyderbad State, who is deeply 
interested in Archaeology and who during the short period of 
our work at Kondapur, visited the site thrice •* once in the 
middle of May when the temperature in Hyderabad was 114®. 
At present owing to rains we have stopped the work, but the 
operations will start again in November next and those of you 
who are planning to go to Hyderabad on the occasion of the 
Eleventh Session of the All-India Oriental Conference are most 
cordially invited to visit this site and see the antiquities with 
your own eyes. 
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The Tattvaiuddhi as an important manual of advaita is known 
from the frequent references to it by Appayya Dlksita in his 
Siddhanial^iasamgraha . ' The work is now edited for the first 
time by the present writer in the Annals of Oriental Research of 
the Madras University, in collaboration with Prof. 8. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri. The author of this work is one Jnanaghanapada 
disciple of BodhaghanScarya. * The work is complete in 46 
chapters called prakaranas and sets forth some of the fun- 
damental problems of advaita in a very clear and forceful style. 

Manuscripts of Tattvasuddhi. 

Aufrecht in his ’Catalogus Catalogorum I, p. 219* gives two 
entries under the name of TcUtvapariiuddhi. Both of them are 
said to be on Vedanta. But the first reference, viz., Radh. 5 and 
42, is doubtful, since on p. 220** of the Oatalogus Catalogorum, 
the same reference ( R&dh. 5 ) is given to a tantric work called 
Tattvaiuddhi. Probably in Pandita RadhakiSpa’s collection both 
the Vedantic and the tantric works were available. A manuscript 
of the tantric Tattvasuddhi is available in the Bhandarkar Ori- 
ental Research Institute, No. 660 of 1895-1902. 

Under Tattvaparisuddhi by Jnanaghana, Aufrecht gives 3 re- 
ferences. (Hall p. 110; Kielhorn’s Rep. on search for Mss. 
Central Provinces, p. 118 and Pandit Easlnath Eunte’s Lahore 
Report 1879-80, p. 18 ). Other manuscripts of the Tattvaiuddhi 
available are : 

( a ) Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras— D. 15729 
and R. 2897. The former is complete and the latter contains only 
33 chapters. 

( b ) Appendix C. p. 7 of the Travancore Administration 
Report for the Kollam era 1102. 

• See pp. 141, 190, 266 and 363 of the SiddharUale&asamgraha, Ch. Edn. 

* Intro, verse 4 of chapter I of the Tattvaiuddhi, where reference is 
made to Bodbaghana as his teacher. 
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( c ) Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Curator’s Office Library, Trivandrum, No. 290. This is the same 
Manuscript as the above ( b ). 

( d ). List of Sanskrit, Jain and Hindi Mss. deposited in the 
Sanskrit College Benares during 1914-15, p. 6 No. 2435. 

( e ) Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandala — No. 90/7. This 
is incomplete and contains only the first 19 chapters. 

( f ) Mr. M. R. Telang, Karwar, owns an incomplete paper 
Manuscript of this work which was kindly supplied for the 
edition. 

( g ) Library of the Queen’s College, Benares has another 
incomplete copy beginning in the middle of the 23rd chapter and 
running up to the end. 

The Tattvaiuddhi has also a tippani on it by one Uttamajna, 
disciple of Jnanottama. The commentary is in the from of short 
notes. A copy of the commentary is available in the Madras 
Library, D. 15730 and in Trivandrum Curator’s Library, Cat. 
No. 291. 

The position of JnSnaghana as an authoritative teacher of 
Advaita is sufficiently vouchsafed by the references to his work 
by such a great advaita teacher and polymath as Appayya 
DIksita. I have discussed elsewhere* the grounds for placing 
Jnanaghana about 900 A. D. He does not seem to quote from 
authorities other than the Upanisads, Gita and the Brahma Sutras. 
He is aware of the Urhvekapaksa in Mimarhsa. His teacher was 
one Bodhaghana AcSrya, who was a successor of Suresvara. 
Jnanaghana was a follower of the Tika-prasthana of Samkara 
thought, which accepts Brahman as both the Nimitta and UpadSna 
of the world-appearance, instrumental and material cause of the 
cosmos. The commentator on the Caturveda-tatparya-samgraha 
( RASB. No. 5621 ) seems to be different from the author of the 
Tattvaiuddhi. So much for the personal details of Jnanaghana. 
The present paper aims at setting forth the original views held 
by Jnanaghana and at an exposition of the contribution he made 
towards the development of advaitic thought and metaphysics. 

Before proceeding further it may be interesting to note a few 
points with regard to the general nature of the topics that are 

> Paper on Jfi5naghanapSda in the New Indian Antiquary, Vol. HI, ii. 

3 [ Annali, B. O. B. I. ] 
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taken up for consideration in the Tattvaiuddhi^ the style of the 
author etc. The forty-sir chapters deal with forty-sir different 
topics, which are the fundamentals of advaita. First and fore- 
most the very concept of advaita (oneness) is taken up. The 
idea is so important that it deserves treatment first. The realists 
and other philosophical thinkers could not only not reconcile 
themselves to the principles of Advaitic thought, but they objec- 
ted to the very idea of monism. Is it reasonable to hold that 
there is only one reality and everything is essentially of its 
nature ? The objections are very ably answered by the author 
and they will be taken up later. 

It would be unnecessary and quite unwelcome too, to enu- 
merate here all the topics dealt with in the TaftvasuddhL Just to 
indicate the importance of the topics I shall mention only a few. 
The topics are taken up as follow : — 

1. Advaitaprakarana, establishment of Brahman as one and 
secondless and how the concept of Advaita is maintainable 
logically. 

2. Nirgunatvapratipadana, Brahman considered as attribute- 
less. 

3. Nirvikaratvapratipadana, Brahman without vikara or 
change. 

4. Sarvajiiastitvasadhana, establishment of omniscience for 
Brahman, etc. etc. Many other interesting and intricate pro- 
blems are taken up as AkhandSrthavada, Sphota-nirakarana, 
Pravartana-nirupana, Bhedabheda-nirasa, Anirvacanlya-khyati 
etc., and they are explained in detail. The last chapter deals 
with the idea of moksa, the summum homim of all human 
cravings. 

The work, as a whole is very characteristic for its lucid ex- 
position of the very difficult problems, in a language, which is 
understandable and devoid of the extra-logical subtleties. To 
acquaint the reader with the terminology of the author I shall 
illustrate below the method adopted by him in just beginning 
his discussions. The first chapter is entitled Advaitaprakarana 
and it commences as follows i — 

iha khalu nikhilopanisat-pada-kadambaka-tfitparya-parya- 
looanft-parinisoitam ananyfinubhavSnandatma-tattvam adhi- 
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krtya kesucit arthesu tatbva-parisodhanam vidiilyate i atra 
kecid purva-paksam utpreksamfinah tavad advaitam UpSla- 
bbante U 

It is quite characteristic of the author to introduce the 
subject to be considered in each chapter in very clear and simple 
phrases. A few illustrations may not be out of place. 

1. athedanim vicaryate — kim anandadayo brahmano gunah 
kim va tatsvarupam eva — iti ( Cb, II ). 

2. samprati vicSryate — kim Brahma parinami nirvikaram va 
-iti ( Ch. Ill ). 

3. idam idanim alocyate — kim saihsarivilaksanah sarvajhah 
Ifivaro nama kascid asti, kim va na — iti ( Ch. IV ). 

The first topic that is taken up for consideration is the concept 
of advaita. All the counter schools of advaita seem to accept a 
multiplicity of realities' and Jnanaghana felt the necessity of 
explaining to them satisfactorily how the supreme reality of 
Brahman as one and secondless can reasonably be maintained. 
Not only that, but also how Brahman alone can be maintained 
logically as the supreme reality. To give a detailed account of 
the proofs and arguments given by Jnanaghana in establishing 
this point will be too much for a single paper like this. And as 
I have told in the very outset, since the aim of this paper is only 
to give an account of the original contribution of Jfianaghana to 
the development of advaitic thought, I shall now proceed to draw 
attention to those points. 

In connection with the question of omniscience ( sarvajnatva) 
of Brahman, Appayya DIksita gives five views of which one is 
attributed to the author of the Tattvaiuddhu The purva-paksa, or 
prima facie view is stated as follows : atha katham Brahmanah 
sarvajnatvam sarhgacohate ? jivavat antahkaranabhavena jfia- 
trtvasyaiva ayogSt. The jiva or individual can very well be 
assumed as a jnata, knower, because he has mind or antahkarana. 
And jIva is the locus, fisraya of consciousness reflected in the 
antahkaranavrtti. But with regard to Brahman the question is 
quite different. Brahman has no antah-karana and hence it can 
never be the seat of jnana reflected in the antah-karana-vrtti. 

* The advaitin too accepts a multiplicity of realities in the vy5vah3rika 
state. To him the ultimate reality is one, that is Brahman. It is this ulti- 
mate reality that he means when saying that there is only one reality* 
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Thus how is it possible to ascribe omniscience to Brahman ? It 
cannot be said that Brahman has antah-karana ; for by the smrti 
* karyopadhir ayam jlvah ’ the antah-karana-upadhi is restricted 
to jlva alone. Further if Brahman is supposed to have antah- 
karana, the doctrine of advaita has to be dropped. And Brahman 
with all the klesas, miseries and the experiences of the antah- 
karana will in no way be different from an ordinary sufferring 
soul or individual, and Brahman-realisation, which has been 
held as the sumnium bonum of life will become ultimately only a 
store-house of all miseries. 

The advaiiins give different explanations. BhSratltlrtha and 
his followers hold that though the antah-karana be only an 
upadhi, of the individuals, still the vasanS (impression ) is an 
adjunct of Isvara and hence Isvara can be held as omniscient in 
that he is the witness of these impressions of all the beings. In 
other words, Isvara has for his upadhi the maya or nescience. 
This is associated with the intellectual impressions of all beings 
in the Universe. So that being the witness of these impressions 
Isvara can be looked upon as sarvajha. And since Isvara is only 
the Ajhanopahita-caitanya, Brahman-intelligence as associated 
or delimited by the adjunct of nescience, Brahman too becomes 
omniscient. 

The author of the Prakatarthavivararta explains the situa- 
tion in a different way. The jiva or individual is said to 
be a knower because he receives reflections of pure conscious- 
ness or intelligence through the association with the transfor- 
mations of the antah-karana. In a similar manner so far as 
Brahman is concerned, Maya is the upadhi to establish knower- 
ship. The cognitive vrttis of maya receive reflections of intelli- 
gence. Since the locus of Maya is Brahman, these reflections are 
so to say, received by the Brahman and hence Brahman is omni- 
scient. In the view of the author of the Prakatartha the know- 
ledge of the past, present and future are all aparoksa, immediate. 

The above view when examined critically, does not sound 
well. How can the knowledge of the past or future be im- 
mediate ? At best knowledge of the past can be a smrti, recollec- 
tion, and that of the future only uha. This point has been expl- 
ained by the author of the TaUvaiuddhU and he makes use of 
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these for establishing tne omniscience oi Brahman. Brahman is 
sarvajna in that it can be maintained that perception of the uni- 
verse is possible for it. Knowledge of the past is quite reason- 
able as also of the future. So far as past things are concerned, 
this much can be granted, that the things existed. During their 
existence, I^ivara comprehended them. This comprehension is 
the realisation of the reality of those objects. And* since after 
realisation there is no reason why the reality should be hidden, 
I^vara continues to experience all past things. The impressions 
of these experiences generate in him a remembrance of their re- 
spective objects, so that there is the knowledge of all past things 
for ISvara. Similarly with regard to the future also. Before 
creation of the Universe mSya is transfigured in conformity with 
the unseen potencies of the various jivas in the form of cogni- 
tions of the objects. As witness thereof, it is reasonable to hold 
that Brahman, too is aware of the forms and names of all objects 
in future, since mSya is its upadhi. Thus cognition relating to 
future things also is intelligible. Compare the text of the Tattva^ 
iuddhi, 

na oaivam mantavyam Brahmanah samvinm5trarupatve pra* 
dlpSdivat tasya vartamftna-vastumatravabbasitv5t atltSnagata- 
vijnSnabhavah , tatasca jagat-karanatvabhavo napi sarvajnatvam 
iti. atita-samasta-vastujatasya svasattakdh saksat-krtasya tath- 
aiva sarvada avabhasane punar avarana-karanabhavat tadabhasa- 
janita-samskaravattsya ca avicchinna-tadvisaya-smaranopa- 
patteh atlta-sakala-vastu-visaya-avabhasa-siddhih I tatha bra- 
hraapo maya-sakti-mattvat mayayah ca srs^eh prageva s^jsr 
mana-nikhila-padartha-sphurana-rupena jivadrstanusarepa vi- 
vartaraanatvat, tat-saksitaya tadupadhikasya Brahmano’pi tat- 
sadhakatva-siddheh anagata-sakala-vastu-vijnanopapattih iti 
sarvam suvyavadatam. ( Tattva&uddhi, Ch. IV. p. 22 of the Mad. 
Uni. Edn. ). 

With regard to the concept of saksin also Jn&naghana is cre- 
dited with an original interpretation. The question is why 
should saksin be accepted as different from pramats, prameya 
and pramSna ? There seems to be no necessity to accept saksin 
as a separate entity from the above four, including, of course 
pram a also, beoauso all vyavaharas are possible without this 
assumption. 
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Granting that saksin is accepted, what is his exact nature ? 
Is it drastS or drsya. In the first case, is the drasta, seer, same as 
jlva or Brahman ? If it is identical with jlva, it makes no diff- 
erence between saksin and prarhata. If on the other hand, it be 
said that s&ksin is identical with Brahman, this also will not 
hold good. In this case saksin becomes identical with Brahman. 
Brahman is known only through the scriptural texts and not 
in the empirical state. In which case, the saksin which has been 
accepted by the advaitins as one of the factors of perceptual 
vyavahara ( pratyaksa-vyavaharanga ) cannot be maintained. 

Let us take the second alternative, that is, saksin identical 
with drsya. If this position is held, saksin will be a jada, inani- 
mate object, as a jar or pot and will have to be cognised by 
another and will no more illumine anything else ; and in so far 
as it fails to illuminate another, how can it be called a saksin ? 

There is also no proof for saksin. For perception fails to esta- 
blish it, because saksin is said to be beyond the comprehension 
of all the senses ( sakala-karana-agocara ). Nor is there any 
scriptural text establishing the identity of jlva, Atman or any 
other thing with saksin. Thus for want of proof also saksin 
cannot be postulated. This is the summary of the purva paksa. 

The siddhantin begins to answer these objections one by one. 
First of all he tells us the necessity of accepting the concept of 
saksin. Otherwise the vyavahara will come to an end. All 
schools have accepted jiiana, desire, hatred etc. What is the 
proof for their acceptance ? Perception fails. It is thus. Per- 
ception is mainly divided into two, internal and external. Ex- 
ternal perception cannot comprehend jnana, desire, hatred etc., 
for it is accepted that externel perception cannot function with 
Atman, and jnftna, desire etc., have been accepted by others as 
attributes of Atman. Nor can they be cognised by mental or 
internal perception. For those who hold that jhana is not self- 
luminous, the validity of one cognition has to be established by 
a perceptual cognition ; this second one also, so far as it is held 
that cognition is not self-vaild, stands in need of another to esta- 
blish its validity ; that too requires another and so on endlessly. 
Thus in one cognition ( perceptual ) a series ol cognitions will 
have to be postulated which is against our experience and the 
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oonoept of the mind. Because the characteristic feature of manas 
is that it does not admit of simultaneity of cognition ( yugapat 
juanSnutpattih manaso lihgam ). Again after setting aside some 
of the other views Jhanaghana finally says. 

tasmat sarvavadinam api nitya-sarvagata-svayamprakasa- 
taya yugapat sakala-vastu-sadhana-samartham eka-tattvam 
antarena samasta-vyavahara-asiddhih 1 ato vyavahara-anya* 
thanupapattyS saksi-sadbhavasiddhih. 

Then with regard to the objection raised in connection with 
the identification of saksin with jiva or Atman, Jnanaghana says 
as follows. 

In the concept of ‘ idam rajatam ' does thimess belong to silver 
or to the piece of shell ? The former is unsatisfactory, in which 
case, after the sublation of error, there cannot arise the cognition 
of the form ‘ this is nacre ' ; for thisness is held to belong to silver 
and silver no more exists. Nor is the above view conforming to 
our experience. If thisneas is held to form part of nacre, no app- 
earance of silver is possible. This too is against experience. 
Thus both these views are contrary to our experience and are 
lacking in proof. There is not the cognition of something which 
is totally different also from the locus and the content in a hhravn. 
That is even in an erroneous cognition, it cannot be said that the 
cognition is of something entirely different from the adhisthana 
or adhyasta, for obvious reasons 

If the concept of ‘ idam rajatam ' is explained thus : Really 
thisnesa belongs to nacre ; but so far as the illusion exists, it 
( thiariesa ) appears to be associated with silver. Hence there is 
no contradiction of proof or cognition of silver in association 
with the element of thisjiess ; the very same procedure is possible 
for the Siddhantin also. Saksin, though really it is Brahman, 
still for the explanation of vyavahSra, there is nothing un- 
reasonable to hold it to be in association with jIva who is in the 
cycle of bondage in the empirical stage. Thus there is no want 
of reason or proof for saksin. 

atha ayam abhiprayah — paramSrthatah suktipaksatve’pi ‘ idam 
rajatam ' iti samanadhikaranySt idamaihsasya pratibhasato 
rajatapaksatvam, tatasca na pramanavirodhah napi pratibhSsa- 
▼irodhab— iti ; ihapi tarhi parmarthato brahmatve'pi pratibhasah 
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{ pratibh&sataH ? ) gaksinab sarosaryaBtarbhavah eva \ lata^oa na 
pramftnavirodhah, nSpi pratibhasavirodhab iti samtostavyam \ 

But there is some difference between the two which has been 
given in the following words ^ 

iyarhstu visesah l suktitvam idamarhsat anyat eva sat bhrSnti- 
samaye anavabhasamanarn pramanena idamarhsatmana vyajyate \ 
tacoa tasya rajatatmatvopamardena avabhasate I brahmabh&vah 
punah saksimatrabhutah eva san avidyaya samsarasamaye 
anabhivyajyam&nah iva bhavati \ tattvam asi iti pramanajfianat 
ajhanabhibhave sati sa eva saksi samsaropamardena avabhasa- 
mSno brahmabhavah ityucyate i 

Saksin is self-luminous. Hence he is different from pramats, 
prameya, pramana and pramiti. He is the seat of the vibhrama 
of all this four-fold vyavahara. Sruti also tells us of saksin as 
karmftdhyaksah sarvabhutadhivasah. Thus perception, scripture 
and presumption all are in favour of the acceptance of saksin. 

The third point where Jfianaghana has contributed some 
original views for the development of Advaita thought is with 
regard to the logical tenability of the concept of Advaita. This 
question will be taken up now. 

In connection with the question of Samanvaya or syntactic 
unity of the meaning of all the Upanisadic texts telling 
Brahman as the one and secondless the purvapaksin remarks as 
follows : — 

nanupajivyapratyaksaviruddham srutiyuktibhih I 
bodhyate katham advaitam ? 

How can all the Upanisadic texts signify Advaita, the one with- 
out the second ? Verbal testimony derives its value from percep- 
tion. Advaita is opposed to perception. And how can scripture, 
which depends on perception try to prove advaita in supersession 
of perception ? In other words, advaita -enjoined by scripture 
and supported by reasons is contradictory to practical 
experience. The cosmos is cognised by perception and at the 
same time it is different from Brahman. Thus advitlyatva for 
Brahman is not valid. And the Upanisadic texts speak of the 
oneness ot Atman. That is to say, scripture tells us of con- 
tradictory facts and hence it will become invalid. 
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brahmapeksayS dvitlyasya prapafioasya pratyakaasiddhatvat 
advitlyatvam tasya badhitami tatha ca badbite’rthe katham 
fiiruteh tatparyam, apramanyaprasangat iti bhavah. ( Krsna- 
laihkara p. 265 ). To illustrate the point let us* take the 
case of a jar. We say that ‘a jar e cists \ This is a 
perceptual cognition. How can the existence of the jar known 
through perception and supported by other valid moans of proof 
also be negatived by verbal testimony or reason? na hi devah 
sahasram api ghatam patayitum Isate. The purvapaksin further 
holds that perception, inference and verbal testimony, all cannot 
successfully establish the advaita. 

Perception has always been observed as having a duality of 
concept for its content ( visaya ). That is to say, first of all there 
should be an object, say a jar, for perception to cognise. In other 
words, perception in its very nature demands an object and an 
indriya to cognise it, i. e. pratyaksa is indriyanvayavyatirekanu- 
vidhayi. The process of perceiving, as such implies more than 
one factor, so that by percep.ion, Brahman as the only existent 
being cannot be established. Nor can it be said that the concept 
of plurality, is only an illusion, as the experience of nacre-silver. 
For in ordinary experiences of plurality it is not found that our 
pognition of a jar as a reality is sublated at a later moment, as in 
the case of nacre-silver. 

Further, if it be held that the advaita is experienced by per- 
ception, then the dvaita-prapanca will cease to be presented in 
experience even as an erroneous cognition. Just as when the 
nacre, which is the locus of the erroneous cognition of nacre- 
silver, is realised as nacre, no error remains. 

Nor can inference establish advaita. For in order to establish 
oneness, necessarily plurality has to be disproved by an anumana. 
It is possible to think of an anumana as follows, to show that 
bheda, difference, is unreal and really it rests on one factor. The 
anumana is as follows : — 

vivfidagooarapannah bhedavyavaharah svavisaya-sarvabheda' 
nugata-ajatyStmaka-ekavastvalainbanah bhavitum arhati, bhe- 
davyavaharatvlu, yo yo bhedavyavaharah sa sah svavisaya- 

sarvabhedSnugatajatyStmaka-ekavastvalambanah drstah yatha 
dvicandrSdigata-kalpanika-bhedavyavaharah ; tatha ca ayam 
bhedavyavaharah ; tasmat svavisaya-sarvabhedanugata-ajatya«* 
tmaka-ekavastvalarhbanah. 

4 (Annalfl, B. O. R. !• ] 
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The above syllogism is faulty as bheda depends on a multi- 
plicity of factors and not on one factor. In ordinary experience 
we see that difference presupposes two factors. 

In a similar manner scripture too cannot successfully 
maintain the advaita concept. It cannot be held that texts like 
*ekam eva advitlyam ^ etc. speak of advaita. How does the above 
text establish advaita ? The words in the above text cannot be 
taken to mean as follows ; "yad ekam eva tad advitlyam, in which 
case it would not be valid for the reason that it does not convey 
any new fact. If the words are construed to give the sense that 
what appears as many here is really one, then also it results in a 
contradiction of terms. Again the negative particle- nan, does 
not speak of absence of duality, for want of conformity with 
practical experience. If naH means tadanya or tadviruddha ( sepa* 
rate from that or opposed to that ) then also necessarily two fac- 
tors come in viz. that and the separate. In this case also advaita 
cannot be meant. Thus perception, inference and scripture all 
fail to establish advaita. 

Further what is the authority for advaita ? Is that too adv- 
aita ? If this is consented, it makes no difference between the 
pramSna and the premeya. Thus the advaitin will be playing 
into the hands of the Buddhists. If on the other hand, the proof 
for advaita is held to be something different from advaita, it 
means the acceptance of pramana, prameya etc. in which case 
too advaita concept fails. 

Thus there is no valid reason or proof to hold the advaita 
concept. 

Jfianaghana answers these objections one by one. The point 
of his answer is that there is the possibility of a definition of 
advaita and that the advaita concept can be logically maintained 
also. The proofs he advances are scripture, perception and 
inference. 

Scriptural texts like ‘ sad eva somya idam agre asit, ekam eva 
advitlyam ^ ( Ch. Up. VI. ii. 1 ) etc. establish advaita. This tells 
us that the material world in all its multiple forms existed before 
creation in its causes. The word advitiya denies plurality of its 
own nature to advaita and hence the question, ‘ what is the deno- 
tation of the negative particle, nan ? ’ etc. does not at all arise. 
dvitlyaSunyam advitlyam iti advitlya-sabde nafiarthabhyupa- 
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gamac ca katham asmin vSkye padanam anvayah, ko va advitlya 
-sabde nanarthah iti na manah khedanlyam. 

If it be said that really there is only one being, how can the 
experience of the multiple forms of the Universe be explained ? 
The answer is that though in the real state only Brahman is sat, 
in the empirical state it is reasonable to hold the appearance of 
jagat as sat. An illustration will make the point clear. Take 
the case of a rope-snake. Though what is real is only a piece of 
rope, as understood later by sufficient evidence, still during the 
period of illusion, the rope appeared as a snake. The snake-ap- 
pearance cannot be said to be totally absent, in which case no 
illusion can arise at all. 

Further it is also not possible to contradict the validity of the 
faultless scriptural text by perception, which is liable to be mis > 
taken. Thus * sad eva somya ' etc., is a proof for advaita. The 
inference in support of advaita has already been given in an 
earlier context. Perception too establishes advaita. It is thus. 
Perception of a jar, say for instance, conveys directly only the 
idea of existence, satta. The name and form are only later super- 
impositions on this, so that devoid of this super-imposition, per- 
ception gives only the idea of satts., identical with Brahman, 
sacoidananda. 

The point is illustrated as follows. In an erroneous cognition 
of the form ‘ this is silver,' everybody admits that thimess is cog- 
nised by perception. With the perception of thismss, the function 
of the organ of perception, and the contact with the object come 
to an end. How then is silver associated with thisness^ cognised 
by perception ? Necessarily it has to be accepted as superimpos- 
ed on the existing piece of shell, which is known only as this 
devoid of its empirically real nature. This super-imposition is, 
of course, due to bhrama and we have the experience of ‘ this is 
silver*. The thisness ( idamta, which amounts to satta ) alone of 
the piece of shell has been known through perception, devoid of 
its qualification of shell. In exactly the same way, whenever an 
object, say a jar, is perceived, what is actually conveyed to one's 
mind is only satta or existence. The qualifications, viz., jarness, 
its shape etc. , are later on superimposed on this sattfi by the 
nescience. 
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This view too is not free from any objection. It has been said 
above that perception always implies a duality of concept. Jna- 
naghana says that this view is wrong. How can one understand 
bbeda or difference or duality by perception. In other words 
comprehension of duality by perception is inexplicable by strict 
logic. The difference perceived by perception is only a case of 
hhrarna ( which is of the anirvacanlya type ) and what exactly is 
understood is only the locus of this error, i. e. satta. 

It may well be said that since there is no defect or sublating 
cognition arising at a later moment, in an experience of difference, 
duality cannot be said to be a case of bhrama. The above 
view is incorrect. For difference, is not fit to be perceived by 
perception, even as time and space. This naturally leads to a 
discussion of the topic of the exact nature of perception. This 
question cannot be fully discussed here, as it will be a big 
digression. 

A further objection to the above view may be raised as follows. 
If it is held that by perception what is understood ie only advaita 
in the form of satta, how can one account for the experience of 
duality in our ordinary life ? The answer is quite simple. The 
experience of duality is only an error, super-imposed as it is, on 
the perception of oneness, even as silverness is seen of a piece of 
shell. It may be pointed out here that the analogy is not quite 
satisfactory. It is possible to experience silverness in a piece of 
shell for various reasons. For the shell has many qualities like 
lustre common to silver and shell. By one particular quality of 
shell say lustre ( cakacikya ) combined with the avarice of the 
person who comprehends this due to want of clear light and de- 
fect in the eye of the observer it is quite reasonable to explain 
the experience of nacre-silver. Through another attribute of the 
same piece of shell, it may appear as shell, pure and simple. 
Thus because the shell has many different qualities, it is possible 
to raainlain for it both bhrama and reality. But in the case of 
Brahman, since it is accepted as one and devoid of all attributes, 
if at all it is experienced, it should be in the form of Brahman 
alone and not as the cosmic appearance. 

The answar to this objection is not far to seek. Though in- 
herently Brahman is not of a multifarious form, still the nesci- 
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ence accounts for its raaltiple forms and hence vyavahara of the 
world is possible. 

True that avidya causes various modifications. But when by 
perception the real nature of Brahman is known, there is no 
nescience and how can it impose upon Brahman its modifications ? 
Well. It is true that when through scripture Brahman is realis- 
ed there is cessation of maya or avidya but not as soon as the 
satta is known through perception alone. Even though percep- 
tion has been told as cognising the reality alone behind the 
object perceived, still it represents the object in association 
witli nescience. For the absolute reality is beyond compre- 
hension by perception. On the same ground it cannot 
be said that difference also is real and perceptual. For 
difference is of the nature of vyavaccheda whereas perception is 
vidhayaka. Thus perception, though it has satta for its content, 
does not set aside the adjunct of maya, associated with the object 
of perception. When by the scriptural knowledge oneness and 
identity of Brahman with all the objects are known, through the 
elimination of the delimiting upadhis, ajfiana and its consequences 
will be removed. As an illustration of this may be given 
the experience of the identity as known in the very familiar 
form ‘ so Vam Devadattah. ' Though the identity of Devadatta 
be cognised by perception, still the illusion of difference in him 
caused by the adjuncts of time and space do exist. But when 
the upadhis of time and space are dissociated from him and the 
true content of the perception known through pratyabhijnS, the 
difference in Devadatta, imposed by the upadhis are removed. So 
also in the case of Brahman, though it is known as sat through 
perception, the maya or nescience is not removed until the rea- 
lisation of the identity through the mahavSkyas. Thus it is 
quite reasonable to maintain the oneness of Brahman. 

Another place where Jnanaghana is introduced as an original 
thinker is in connection with the question of ‘ practical efficiency^ 
for an illusory object. The question arises thus. In both the 
views known as the drstisrstivada and srstidrstivada, the 
cosmos is accepted as illusory (mithya). Thus the world is 
held illusory. How can an illusory object have any practi- 
cal efficiency ? In order that an object should serve some pur- 
pose, it should be real. The world according to the Advaitin is 
illusory. Then no practical purpose or efficiency will be possible 
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in this world. This would mean that one cannot draw water 
from a well with a jug, which militates against our common 
experience. 

Some try to explain the situation on the analogy of dreams. 
There are dreams in which one feels as bathing in water. The 
dream is unreal, so also the dream-water. But on the other 
hand in our waking experience bathing in a tank is real and the 
water in the tank too is real. Thus practical efficiency of the 
same grade of reality ( svasamana-sattaka-arthakriyakaritvam ) 
exists in both the cases, without distinction. 

Some others do not feel satisfied with such an explanation. 
For in the case of dreams of maiden, snake etc., there is happi- 
ness and fear experienced. The happiness, fear etc. though given 
rise to by a dream content, cannot be accepted as wholly illusory 
for the reason that the effects are not sublated immediately 
after waking. This amounts to accepting grades of happiness, 
fear etc., produced by different grades of assumptive sight, 
touch etc. 

Still others are of opinion that for practical efficiency the 
cause need not be held as real. In drinking, bathing etc., what 
serves the purpose is simply the existence of water and not the 
reality of it. Thus even without accepting the reality of the 
world, the world can have practical efficiency. This contention 
implies that even an illusory object, like mirage or nacre-silver 
can serve some purpose. 

The above contention gives rise to an objection as follows •* 
nanu satyatvasya tattadarthakriyakaritayam atiprasaktatve’pi 
arthakriyakaritvasamfinye sattvam anatiprasaktatvat avaccheda- 
kam eva l anyatha badhakam sahkate. 

Though the definition ‘whatever is real is practically efficient^ 
may over-reach the limits, or be too wide, the generality of pra- 
ctical efficiency necessarily demands reality as its delimitant. 
Otherwise there will be a contradiction in experience. It may be 
possible for one to drink water from a mirage and quench his 
thirst. 

The author of the Taftvaiuddhi explains the situation as follows. 
The water that appears to be real in mirage is not real water but 
only water-illusion ( toya-abhSsa ). There is no waterness in it. 
Then how to account for the experience of water '/ and the expre- 
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ssion like idam toyam etc, ? The designation of water in mirage is 
due to the memory-impression of real water at a former period. 
Thus it is not necessary to postulate the reality of the cause for 
practical eflaciency, since in an error like the above there does 
not exist the class-concept, which brings about respective pra* 
ctical efficiency. 

‘ marumaricikodakadau udakatvajStih nasti iti tadvisayaka- 
bhramasya udaka-sabdollekhitvam tadullekhi-purvasamskarf^- 
janyatvaprayuktam^ iti. Thus in the mirage there is the appear- 
ance of water. That water fails to have any practical efficiency 
because there does not exist any class-concept ( waterness ) in it. 
Hence no contradiction to experience. 

The foregoing are some of the salient features of the line of 
thought adopted by Jhanaghana. A detailed survey of all the 
topics in the Tattvasuddhi is bound to be a very fruitful subject 
for investigation. But as the space here will be very insufficient 
to enter into a discussion, I stop with the hope of taking.them 
up at a later occasion. 
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I 

According to the available legal-sociologico-scientific litera- 
ture * the development of marriage itself and its forms has been 
nearly as follows • In the most primitive times no marriage 
existed and even the notion of marriage was not known. A man 
was on intimate terms with a woman, but it did not become 
either a legal or a religious act, so that both the man and the 
woman were free to live their own lives afterwards. 

* of a large work left behind in Poland on account of war. 

* Adam ; Consanguinity in Marriage in the Fortnightly Review Vol. 
II-III, London 1865/6. Ancient Laws and Institutions of England, London 
1840. Arbois : La famille celtique. Paris 1905. Arner : Consanguineous 
Marriages in the American Population, New York 1908. Ashton-Rigby : 
Marriage Customs in Cromarty, in Folk Lore, Vol. XXVII, London 1916. 
Avebury / J. Lubbock /: Marriage, Totems and Religion, London 1918. Do. 
The Origin of Civilisation, London 1912. Do, On the Customs of Marriage 
and Systems of Relationship among the Australians, in Journal Antbr, 
Inst. Vol. XIV, London 1805. Barton : Marriage / Reraitio / in Hastings, 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics Vol. VIII. Edinburgh 1915. Barna : 
Notes on the Marriage Systems of the Peoples of Assam, Sibsagar 1909. 
Baston: Der Mensch in der Qeschichte, Leipzig 1860. Do. Die Bechtsver- 
haeltnisse bei versohiedenen Voelkern der Erde, Berlin 1872. Do. Ceber 
Eheverhaeltnisse, in Z. f. Ethnologic, Berlin 1874. Bebel : Woman in the 
Past, Present and Future, London 1885. Bentham : Theory of Legislation, 
London 1882. Bergel: Die Eheverhaeltnisse der alten Juden im Vergleiohe 
mit den Grieohischen und Roemischen, Leipzig 1881. Best : Maori Marriage 
Customs in Trans, and Proceed. New Zealand Institute 1903 Vol. XXXVI- 
Wellington 1914. Bishop : New Commentaries on Marriage. Divorce and 
Separation, Chicago 1891. Bloch : The Sexual Life of our Times in its Rela- 
tion to Modern Civilisation, London 1908. Bonwick : Daily Life and Origin 
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of the Tasmanian, London 1870. Brunner : Grundzuege der deutsohen 
Eeohtsgechichte, Muenchen, Leipzig 1913. Bruns : Fontes Juris Romani 
Antiqui, Friburgi and Lipsiae 1893. Bukhari: Les traditions islamiques, 
Paris 1903-1914. Cambridge Natural History, London 1895-1909. Campbell: 
Short Summary of a Paper ‘ On Polygamy... * in the Anthropological Re- 
view, Vol. VLTI, London 1870. Cauvet : Be Torganisation de la famille'a 
Ath^nes, in R6vue de Legislation et de jurisprudence, Vol. XXIV, Paris 
1845, Chervin : Recherches medioo-philosophiques sur les causes physiques 
de la polygamie dans lea pays ohaudes, Paris 1812. Colberg : Ueber das 
Ehehinderiiis der Entfuehrung, Halle 1869. Connybeare : A Britanny 
Marriage Custom, in Folk Lore Vol. XVIII, London 1907. Corin : Mating, 
Marriage, and the Status of Woman, London 1910. Crasaelt : Die Stellung 
der Ehefrau in Japan, in Anthropos III, Wien 1908. Crawley: Exogamy 
and the Mating of Cousins, in Anthropological Essays, Oxford 1907. 
Cunow : Zur Urgesohiohte der Ehe und Familie, Stuttgart 1912. Dargun : 
Mutterrecht und Raubehe und ihre Reste im germanisoben Reoht und 
Leben, Breslau 1883. Do. Mutterrecht und Vaterrecht, Leipzig 1892. 
De-Marohi : II culto private di Roma antica, Milano 1896. Doolittle: 
Social Life of the Chinese, Nev^ York 1867. Ellis / Havelock / : Man and 
Woman, London 1914. Do. Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Philadelphia 
1908-1915. Erman : Life in Ancient Egypt, London 1894. Farrer : Primitive 
Manners and Customs, London 1879. Friedberg: Das Reoht der Eheschlies- 
sung in seiner geschichtliohen Entwicklung, Leipzig 1865, Geary: The Law 
of Marriage and Family Relations, London 1892. Giddings : The principles 
of Sociology. Giraud -Teulon : Les origines de la familie, Gen6ve 1874. Do. 
Les origines du mariage et de la familie, Geneve 1884. Gomme / Laurence / : 
Exogamy and Polyandry, in the Archaeological Review I, London 1888. 
Gray : China, a History of the Laws, Manners and Customs of the 
People, London 1872. Greenstone: Polygamy, in Jewish Encyclopoedia X, 
New York 8. d, Gumplowicz: Zasady socjologii, Warszawa s. d. Hamilton: 
Marriage Rites, Customs and Ceremonies, of the Nations of the Universe, 
Loudon 1824. Hammurabis Gesetze in Umsohrift und Uebersetzung 
(Winckler,) Leipzig 1904. Hellwald : Menschliche Familie, Leipzig 1889. 
Hildebrandt: Reoht und Sitte auf den verschiedenen wirtschaftliohen 
Kulturstufen, Jena 1896. Howard : A History of Matrimonial Institutions, 
Chicago 1904. Hruzft: Beitraege zur Gesohichte des grieohischen u. 
roemiseben Familienrechtes, Erlangen 1892. Kautsky : Die Entstehung 
der Ehe und Familie, in Kosmos VoL XTI, Stuttgart 1882, Koenigswarter : 
!^tudes historiques sur le developpement de la societc humaine, Paris 1850. 
Kohler : Ein Beitrag zur ethnologischen Jiirisprudenz, in Z. f. v. R. Stuttgart 
1883. Do. Zur Urgesohiohte der Ehe, Z, f. v. R. XII, Stuttgart 1897. Do. 
Rechtsphilosophie und Universalrechtsgescbichte, Muenchen 1915. Do. 
Studien ueber Frauengemeinschaft, Frauenraub u. Frauenkauf, in Z. f. v. R. 
V. Stuttgart 1884. Kovalevsky; Tableau des origines et de revolution 
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Probably this was the situation till the time when the marri* 
age was established by the capture of women, irrespective of the 
fact as to whether there was a real or a symbolical capture. 
Through a capture the man acquired a slave. With the begin- 
ning of the marriage by capture came in most cases the disappear- 

de la familie et de la propriete, Stockholm 1890. Landa : Relaoion de lai 
cosas de Yuoatan, Paris 1864. Lang : The origin of terms of Human Relation- 
ship, in Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol, III, 1907-1908, London. 
Do. Theory of the origin of Exogamy and Totemism, in Folk-Lore Vol. 
XXIV, London 1913. Do. Social Origins and Primal Law, London 1903. Do. 
Totemism & Exogamy, in Folk-Lore XXII, London 1911. Letourneau : 
L’evolution du Mariage et de la familie, Paris 1888. Do. Sociology based 
upon Ethnology, London 18S1. McLenman': The Levirat and Polyandry, in 
The Fortnightly Review, new ser. XXI, London 1887. Do. The Patriarchal 
Theory, London 1885. Maine: Ancient Law, London 1885. Do. Dissertation 
on Early Law and Custom, London 1883. Do. Lectures on Early History of 
Institutions, London 1875. Malinowski : Zyoie dzikich, Krakow 1937. 
Meissner: Beitraege zum altbabilonisohen Privatreoht, Leipzig 1893. Milliot: 
La femme musulmane au Maghreb, Paris 1910. Moore : Marriage Customs, 
Modes and Courtship, and Singular Propensities of the various Nations of 
the Universe, London 1814. Morgan: The Doctrine and Law of Marriage, 
Adultery and Divorce, Oxford 1826. Pisohel * The Races of Man, London 
1876. Post: Bausteine fuer eine allgemeine Reohtswissenschaft auf 
vergleiohend ethnologisoher Basis, Oldenburg 1875. Do. Studien zur 
Entwicklungsgeschichte des Familienrechtes, Oldenburg 1890. Do. Der 
Ursprung des Reohts, Oldenburg 1876. Do. Die Grundlage des Rechti, 
1884. Do. Die Anfaenge des Staats- und Reohtslebens, Oldenburg 1878. Do. 
Die Geschleohtsgenossensohaft der Urzeit und die Entstehung der Ebe, 
Oldenburg 1875. Do. Grundriss der etbnoiogischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg 
1894/5. Rivers: Marriage, in Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics VII, Edinburgh 1915. Do. Sociology and Psychology, In the Social 
Review, IX, London 1916. Sellami ; La femme Musulmane, in Revue 
Tunisienne III, Tunis, 1896. Sohm : lusty tuoje prawa rzymskiego, Krakow 
1926. Solotaroflf: On the origin of the Family, in American Anthropologist, 
Vol. XI. Washington 1898. Spencer: Descriptive Sociology, London 1873- 
81. Do. The Principles of Sociology, London 1882-96. Starcke : The 
Primitive Family in its Origin and Development, London 1889. Strabo: 
Geographioa, Berlin 1831. Tillier; La marriage ; sagen^se, son Evolution, 
Paris 1898. Wake; The Development of Marriage and Kinship, London 1889. 
Westermarck: The History of Human Marriage, London 1925. Do. The 
Origin of Human Marriage, Helsingfors 1889. Do. The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas, London 1912. Wilutzky : Vorgesohichte dei 
Reohts, Breslau, 1903. Zmigrodzki ; Die Mutter bei den Voelkern des arisohen 
Stammes, Muenchen 1886. etc. 
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ance of the endogamio system, and a transition to the exogamic 
system. This last system was therefore more practical too, 
because through the union of two tribes a more powerful com- 
bination was effected, which assisted the tribe in protecting itself 
against its enemies. In later times more artificial union was 
formed through child-marriages. 

Besides this form of marriage by capture, or in its place, the 
form of marriage by purchase slowly arose. This form of marri- 
age was of the longest duration and is known till now by many 
races, which are on a low stage of civilisation. According to 
this form of marriage the girl who was under the guardianship 
of her father or guardian was treated as merchandise which 
can be sold for the highest price to any man. As the seller was 
chiefly interested in getting the highest price in such a transac- 
tion, in the majority of cases he sought, not for the good quali- 
ties of the buyer, but only the maximum price he could obtain. 
There is no doubt that so long this form of marriage was known 
the girl as a * merchandise ’ had no influence on the choice of a 
husband for herself. The man was chosen for her by her father 
or her guardian, and from the moment that the agreement was 
concluded she became the property of the buyer, with which he 
could do as he pleased. Therefore in this period the woman was 
nothing more than a slave of her husband. 

In course of time this form of marriage came to be regarded 
as an unhandsome form of marriage, because of the acceptance of 
the view that man should not be a subject of a pecuniary 
transaction. He was considered as res extra commercium. 
Besides this the bridegroom-buyer demanded from the seller, to- 
gether with the girl, a further condition too i. e. a dowry. In 
this way the form of marriage by purchase tended to disappear, 
or besides this form of marriage a new form of marriage by 
sham purchase arose. 

According to this form of marriage the real value of the girl 
was not considered but a fictitious price, i. e. a price, which was 
very much lees than the real value of the girl, was paid to the 
seller ; or payment was made but under this condition that the 
seller was obliged to give back a part of the price either directly 
to the buyer or indirectly to the girl for the future husband’s use. 
In such a manner this form of marriage by purchase has been 
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formally preserved ; but in actual fact it has disappeared, because 
it had not actual economic effect. With this form of marriage 
there arises an obligation for the father or for the guardian of the 
girl to supply the girl with a dowry which might reach the 
bridegroom through the bride. Also in the case of this form of 
marriage the girl herself had no influence as regards the choice 
of a husband because the choice still depended on the will of 
her father or her guardian. 

The next little step after this form of marriage by sham 
purchase was the complete disappearance of the form of marriage 
by purchase. So there arose besides this form of marriage ( or in 
place of it ) a new form of marriage which rests on the idea 
that the father or guardian of the girl has made the choice of a 
husband for her but gave a dowry to the girl. Although the 
father himself or the guardian of tho girl undertook this choice 
of her husband he had» according to this form of marriage, a 
moral duty to consider the interest of the girl. Therefore he had 
to find the best possible suitor for her. 

Finally this form of marriage tended to die out, or rather 
besides this form of marriage, the last and the highest form of 
marriage arose which rests on a spontaneous and independent 
agreement between the girl and her future husband without the 
parents’ participation at all. 

That is nearly the whole picture of the historical development 
of the marriage or of the forms of marriage according to the 
legal-sociologico-scientific literature. ’ With this development 
is joined the problem of the participation of a priest in the 
marriage and the need for the execution of a solemn celebration 
of marriage, the problem of dissolution of marriage ( separation) 
and the participation of a priest or spiritual authorities in this 
last act, and many other legal problems. 

II 

According to events which are connected with the marriage 
and also according to the participation of the parents or guardians 
of the two parties at the marriage and the pecuniary considera- 
tions governing it. the actual form of marriage was determined. 

1 In the legal-sociologico-acientifio literature we still find many other 
stages of the historical development of marriage. 
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For that purpose the form of marriage (vivaha) describes in 
what manner the marriage was concluded. Tn Ancient India ’ 

* Angirasa-DharmasSstra, text & transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. 
Apastamba-Dharmasastra, Govt. Orient. Lib. Mysore 1898. Do. ed. Buehler, 
Bombay 1868-1871. Do. ed. and trausl. Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Do. transl. 
Buehler in SBE. II, Oxford 1879. Apaatamba’s Aphorisms on the Sacred 
Law of the Hindus by G. Buehler, Bombay 1894, 1932. Apastamba-Grhya- 
sntra ed. Govt. Orient. Lib. Ser. Mysore 1893. Do. ed. Winternitz, Wien 1887. 
Do. ed, Sudarsanaoarya ( Kasi Sk. Sr. 59 ). Do. Transl. by Oldenberg in SBE. 
XXX. A^valSyana-Grhyasutra ed. Haradattacarya { Trivan. Sk. Sr. ;. Do. 
Transl, Oldenberg in SBE. XXIX. Atri-Dharmasastra, ed. and transl. by 
Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Bader: La femme dans Plnde ancie nne, Paris 1867. 
Balambhatta, being a commentary on the Mitaksara of Vijhanesvara, ed. by 
Gharpure, Bombay 1914-24. Banerjee : The Hindu Law of Marriage and 
Strldhana (Being the Tagore Law Lectures for 1878 ). Bandopadhyaya : 
Kaujilya, Calcutta 1927. Baudhayana-Dharmasastra ed. by E. Hultzsch, 
Leipzig 1884. Do. Transl. by Buehler in SBE. XIV, Oxford 1882. Bernhoeft: 
Altindische Familienorganisation, in Z. f. v. R. IX. Stuttgart 1890. Bhagvan 
Das : The Science of local organisation or the Laws of Manu, 1932-35. 
Billington : Woman in India, London 1895. V. Bradke ; Uebor das Manava- 
Ophyasutra, in ZDMG. 36. Breloer : Kautalya-Studien, Bonn 1927-34. Do. Zum 
Kautialiya Problem, in ZII 7, 1929. Brhaspati-Smrti, ed. and transl. by 
Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Do. transl. by Jolly, in SBE. XXXlil, Oxford 1889. 
Cambridge History of India ( Rapson etc. ) Vol. 1. Cambridge. Colebrooke: 
A Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions, 1797-98. Cornish: 
The Hindu Joint-Family, London 1915. Dahlmann : Das MahabhSrata als 
Epos und Rechtsbuob, Berlin 1895. Daksa-Dbarmasastra, ed. and transl, 
by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9, Dutt : The Social Life of the Hindus in the 
Rig-Veda Period, in the Calcutta Review LXXXV Calcutta 1887. Fiok : Die 
Sociale Gliederung im nordoestllohen Indien zu Buddhas Zeit, Kiel 1897. 
Formichi : Salus populi, Torino 1908. Do. Indiani e la loro soienza politioa, 
Bologna 1899. Foy : Die Koenigliche Gewalt naoh den altindischen 
Rechtsbuechern, Leipzig 1895. Gautama-Dharmasutra ed. by Srinivasa* 
oarya, Mysore 1917. Do* ed. by Stenzler, London 1876. Do. ed. in Poona 
1910. Do. ed* and transl, by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Do. transl. by Buehler 
in SBE. II, Oxford 1879. Ghani : Social Life and Morality in India, in 
International Journal of Ethics VII, London 189". Gobhila-GrhyasQtra ed, 
by Tarkalankar in Bibliotheca Indica. Do. ed. Bhattaoharya in Pal. S. Sr, 
1936. Do. transl. by Oldenberg in SBE. XXX. Haas : Hochzeitsgebraeuche 
der alten Inder, in Weber, Indische Studien V. Berlin 1862, Harlta-Dbarma- 
^Sstra ed. and transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9, Hillebrandt : Altindische 
Politik, Jena 1923. Do. Ueber das Kautiliya SSstra und verwandtes, Breslau 
1908. Do, Altindische PoUtiker, Breslau 1922. Do. Aus Alt-und Neu-Indien. 
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BreBlau 1922. Do. Alt-1 ndien, Breslau 1899. Hiranyakei^i-GrhyasQtra ed. 
by Kierste* Wien 1889. Do. trana. by Oldeberg in SBE. XXX, Oxford. 
Hotzmann : Zur Geschiohte und Kritik des MahabhSrata. Hopkins: The 
Religions of India, London 1896. Do. The Social and Military Position of 
the Ruling Caste in Ancient India, as represented by the Sanskrit Epic, in 
Jour. Am. Or. Soc. XIII, New Haven 1889. Do. India old and new. New 
York 1901. Johaentgen: Ueber das Gesetzbuoh des Manu, Berlin 1863. 
Jacobi : Ueber die Eohtheit des Kautilya, SKPAW 1912. Do. Kultur-Spraoh- 
und-Literarhistorisohes aus dem Kautilya, SKPAW 1911. Jayaswala: Manu 
and YSjnavalkya, Calcutta 1930. Jha ; Hindu Law in its sources, 1930. 
Jolly: Reoht und Sitte, Strassburg 1896. Do. Beitraege zur indischen 
Reohtsgeschiohte, in ZDMG. XLIV, Leipzig 1890. Do. Staatliohes und 
Scziales Leben in Indien, Stuttgart-Berlin 1922. Do. Eine indische Rechts- 
quelle, in Z f. v. R. XXXVIL Do. Verhandlungen der I Hauptversam- 
mlung der Internet. Vereinigung fuer vergleichende Rechtswissenohaft, 
Berlin 1912. Do. Kollektaneen z. Kautillya-Arthai^astra ZDMG. 1914. 
Kane : History of DharmasSstra, Poona 1930. Karandikar : Hindu Exogamy, 
1929. KStySyana-Dharmasastra, ed. and transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. 
Kautiliya-Arthasastra ed. by Jolly and Schmidt, Lnhore 1924. Do. ed. by 
Shamasatry, Mysore 1924. Do. ed. by Ganapatisastri, Trivandrum 1924. 
Do. ed. by Karmarkar, Karjat 1927. Do. trans. by Shamasastry, Mysore 
1924. Do. Uebers. von Meyer, Leipzig. Do. Trad. Vallauri in Rivista 
degli studi Orientali VI, Roma 1915. Do. Artha-SSstrapadasiici by Shama- 
sastry, Mysore 1925. Keith: Marriage (Hindu) in Hastings Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics VIII, Edinburgh 1915. Khadira-Cphyasiltra ed. in 
Mysore Series. Do. trans. by Oldenberg in SBE, XXIX, Oxford Kohler: 
Indisohes Ehe-und~Familienrecht, inZ. f. v. R. III. Do. Indische Gewohnheit- 
sreohte, in Z. d. V. R, VIII, Stuttagart 1889. Do. Reoht der Inder : Kultur 
der Gegenwart, Teil II, Abt. VII, 1, Allgemeine Rechtsgeschiohte, 1 Haelfte 
1914. Lassen: Indische Altertumskunde, Leipzig 1867. Jiaw: Studies in 
Ancient Hindu Polity, London 1914. Do. Interstate Relations of Ancient 
India, Calcutta 1920. Maonaghten ; Principles of Hindu Law, Calcutta 1880. 
MahSbharata ed. Calcutta 1834-39. Do. transl, by Dutt, Calcutta 
1895-1905. Manu-Dharmasastra ed. by Jones, London. Do. ed. by Mandlik, 
Bombay 1886. Do. ed. by Jolly, London 1887. Do. ed, and transl by 
Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Do. transl. by Jones, London 1869. Do. transl. by 
Burnell and Hopkins, London 1884. Do. transl. by Buehler in SBE. XXV. 
Do. traduit par Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, Paris s. d. Do. traduit par 
Strehley, Paris 1893. Do. transl. by Jha, Calcutta 1920-1929. Maya Das : 
Marriage Custom, Allahabad 1883. Meyer : Das Weib im altindischen 
Epos, Leipzig, 1915. Do. Ueber das Wesen der altindischen Rechtsschrif- 
ten, Leipzig, 1927. Do. Sexual Life in Ancient India, London 1930. Do. 
Isoldes Gottesurteil in seiner erotischen Bedeutung, Berlin, 1914. Mayne’s 
Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, 10th ed. by S. S. Iyengar, Madras 1938. 
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Moyer: Dos Indlsohe Erbreoht, Wien 1873. MitSksarS ed. in Kasi 8k. Sr. 
48. Do. ed. in Chowk. Sk. Sr. 1914. Do. ed. in Ben. 8k. Sr. 20. Do. ed. in 
Bibl. In, 1907. Do. transl. in SBE. with YSjfiavalkya's Smrti VoL II, XXI. 
Do, Trad. Paris s. d. Nag : Artha^Sstra et les theories diplomatiqnes de I’lnde 
anoienne, Paris 1923. NSrada-Smrti ed. by Jolly, Calcutta 1885. Do, transl. 
by Jolly in SBE. XXXIII, Oxford 1899. Oldenberg : Das Mahabharata, 
Goettingen 1922. Do. Zur Gesohiohte des indischen Kastenwesens, in 
ZDMQ. 51, 1897. Pal: Hindu Philosophy of Law in Vedio and post-vedio 
times, 1926. Paraskara-Dharma^astra ed. and transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 
1908-9. PBraskara-Ophyasntra ed. by Bohre, 1917. Do. transl. by Oldenberg 
in SBE. XXIX, Oxford. Pramath Saraavati: Hindu Law of Endowments in 
Tag. Law Lectures. Prasad: The State in Ancient India, Allahabad 1928. 
Do. Theory of Government in Ancient India, Allahabad 1927. Eapson : 
Ancient India, Cambridge 1914. Risley : The people of India, London 1915. 
Samuelson : India, Past and Present, London 1890. Sathvarta-Dharma^astra 
ed. and transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Sankaran Sastri : Fictions in 
the development of the Hindu Law-texts 1926. Sahkha-Dharmasastra ed. 
and transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Sahkha-Likhita ed. by Kane, Poona 
1926. SahkhByana-Grhyasntra herausgegeben und uebers. von. H. Olden- 
berg, in Indisohe Studien XV. Do. transl. by Oldenberg in SBE. XXIX. 
Sarkar : The political institutions and theories of the Hindus, Leipzig 1922. 
SBtatapa-Dharma^astra ed. and transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. 
Bchlagintweit : Indien in Wort und Bild, Leipzig 1880-81. Schmidt: 
Beitraege zur indischen Erotik. Do. Das Liebesleben des Banskritvolkes, 
Berlin 1922. Do. Liebe und Ehe im alten und modernen Indien, Berlin 1904. 
Sen : Hindu Jurisprudence, general principles, in Tagore Law Lectures. 
Shamasastry ; Evolution of Indian Polity, Calcutta 1920. Smith: Early 
History of India, 1908. Do. Oxford History of India, Oxford s. d. 
Sorabji: Some Notes on the Adhyaksha Book II of the Kautilyam Artha- 
4astram, Wuerzburg 1914. Steele : The Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, 
London 1868. Stein: Megasthenes und Kautilya, Wien 1921. Sternbaoh: 
Le droit de succession dans ITnde anoienne, Bull. Intern, de PAcad^mie 
Polonaise des So. et des Letters 1938. Do. Prawo spadkowew dawnych 
Indiach PAU. Krakow 1938. Trevelyan: Hindu Family Law as administered 
in British India, London 1908. Tripathi: Marriage forms under ancient 
Hindu Law, Bombay. Usanas-Dharmaiastra ed. and transl. by Dutt, 
Calcutta 1908-9. Vasls^ha-Dharraasastra ed. by Fuehrer, Poona 1930. Do. 
ed. and transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Do. transl. by Buehler in SBE. 
XIV, Oxford 1882. VBtsyEy ana’s KEmastltra ed. by Durgaprasada, Bombay 
1891. Do. tlum. na polskie, LwqW 1922. Do. uebers. von Schmidt, Berlin 
1915. Do. trad, par Lamairesse s. d. Vidyaranya : A Catachism of Hindu 
Dharma. VIramitrodaya transl. by Gopalchandra Sarkar Sastri, Calcutta 
1879. (Texts vide sub Yajfiavalkya-Dharma^astra). Vispu-Dharma^astra 
ed. Jolly. Calcutta 1881. Do. ed. Sastri in Tri. Sk. Sr. 1925. Do. ed. and 
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we find that all events in the life of human beings are clearly 
marked out and defined. To examine and define all matters gave 
intense delight to the writers of Ancient Indian scientific litera- 
ture. For that reason we find in the sources eight or nine forms 
of marriage. The difference between these forms of marriage is 
frequently very slight and the marriage concluded according to 
any one of these forms generally produces the same legal effects. 
Therefore no difference in legal effect arises from the form in 
which the marriage was concluded. Only in a few cases, accor- 
ding to some law-sources, some legal effects depend on the form 
in which the marriage was concluded ; but on the whole it 
appears that this classification of marriage into eight or nine 
forms is not necessary, because so far as the legal effects of the 
marriage are concerned the legal sources distinguish properly 
between two forms of marriage only i. e. the orthodox forms of 
marriage and other forms of marriage. According to the law- 
books all the forms of marriage existed simultaneously and 

transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Do. transl. by Jolly in SBE. VII, Oxford 
1880. VySsa-DharmasSstra ed. and transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Vyava- 
hara-Maynkha ed. by Gharpure 1914-1924. Do. ed. by Kane, Bombay 1879. 
Ward : A View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos, London 
1817-20. Watson . The people of India. London 1868. Weber : Vedische 
HochzeitsspniechC in Ind. Studien V, Berlin 1861. Do. Indische Studien, ed. 
by. Do. Indische Skizzen, ed. by. Do. Ueber die Koenigsweihe, den RSjasGya, 
Berlin 1893- West and Buehler : A digest of Hindu Law, Bombay 1884. 
Wheeler: The History of India, London 1867-74. Wilman-Grabowska ; 
L’Idee de I’etat dans Tlt^de Ancienne, Warszawa 1933. Winternitz : Das 
altindische Hochzeitsrituel, Wien 1892. Do, On a comparative study of 
Indo-European Customs, London 1892. Do. Notes on the Mahabharata with 
special reference to Dahlmann’s Mahabharata, in JRAS. 1927. Do. 
Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, Leipzig 1909-1922. YSjfiavalkya- 
Dharmasastra ed. by Vidyarnava, Allababad 1918. Do. ed Khiste and Hosh- 
ing, Benares 1886. Do. ed. Poona 1903-4. Do. ed, Babu Rarna, Calcutta 1869. 
Do. ed. by Babu Shastri Moghe, Bombay 1892. Do. ed. by Ganapati Shastri, 
Trivandrum 1922. Do. ed. by Narayana Shastri Khiste Sahityacharya, 
Benares 1924-29. Do. ed. mit Transkription von Losch, Leipzig 1927. Do. 
ed. and transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Do. herausgegeben und uebersetzt 
von Stenzler, Berlin 1849. Do. transl. by Chandra Bhasu Vidyarnava, 8BH 
II, XXI and SBA III, Allahabad 1913-1927. Yama-Dharma^Sstra ed. and 
transl. by Dutt, Calcutta 1908-9. Zaohariae : Zum altindisohen Hochzeits* 
ritual, Wien 19')3. Zimmer: Altindisches Leben. Berlin 1879. 
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side by side. In the law-books the historical development of the 
forms of marriage is not discernible. Nor can we trace the 
historical development of the forms of marriage by comparing 
the various references which we find in the Dharmasastras and 
other works. 

But we see that all the stages in the development of 
marriage or of the forms of marriage, which are known to the 
legal-sociologico-scientific literature, exist in the Ancient Indian 
Law, which fact gives us the foundation for the statement that 
the development of the forms of marriage must have followed 
the same path in India also. 

And so we find in all the law-sources the form of marriage by 
capture. This is the Rdksasa—uivaha and the Paisdca’-vivdha. 
By this form of marriage the Ancient Indian law-books distin- 
guish between marriages where the girl was captured against her 
will (a) by the use of force only and (b) by the use of cunning. 
The first is Bdksasa-vivdha, while the second is Paisdca-vivdka, 

The forms of marriage by purchase are represented in the 
Ancient Indian Law by the Asura-vivdha and the forms of 
marriage by sham purchase by the Arsa-vivaha. The Arsa^ 
vivdha gives two criteria by which sham purchase can be 
distinguished. The first is that the price paid for the girl bears 
no relation to her value i. e. the price paid is only symbolical 
and is always the same such as an ox and a cow, which have to 
be given to the father or to the guardian. The second is that 
the eventual price had to be repaid to the buyer i. e. to the 
suitor. Here the father or the guardian of the girl has to repay 
the price received as if he himself gave a dowry, but in reality 
this dowry was given for that purpose by the future husband 
( son-in-law ) himself. 

Those forms of marriage, which include ( a ) the choice of a 
husband for the girl by the father or by the guardian and ( b ) 
the duty to give to the girl a dowry or endowment, were 
recognised in Ancient India, with the form of marriage by sham 
purchase ( Arsa-vivdha ), as the highest forms of marriage i. e, 
the orthodox forms of marriage. These forms of marriage are 
recommended and shown as fit to be recognised by the legal and 
religious sanctions as correct. For that reason they are styled 
* orthodox forms of marriage 
6 1 Annali, B* O. !• ] 
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The ancient Indian Jurisprudence distinguishes in this group 
three different forms of marriage according as they depend ( a ) 
on the character of the suitor* and (b ) on the person who took 
the initiative in bringing about marriage. The following forms 
of marriage come under the heading of ‘ ordhodox forms of mar- 
riage ^ — Brahma-'vivalia, Daiva-vivaha^ and Prajapafya-vivaha, 

The marriage was held to be concluded according to the 
Brahma-vivaha, when the father takes the initiative in seeking 
a suitable Brahmana husband for his daughter. If the future 
husband is ‘ Btvij ^ ( sacrificer ) this form of marriage is called 
Daiva-vivaha. The marriage is held to have taken place accord- 
ing to th? Prajapafya-vivaha when, the suitor takes initiative. 
The Brahrtm-vivaha was recognised as the highest form of mar- 
riage, not only in this group of forms of marriage, but among 
all forms. 

The last group of forms of marriage is that in which there is 
free agreement between the man and the girl without the parti- 
cipation of the parents or guardians. This is represented in the 
Ancient Indian Law by the GandJiarva-^vivalia, The predecessor 
of this form of marriage can be recognised as the Svayamvara 
( self-choice ). We find this Svayamvara mentioned in the 
epics. 

Ill 

According to the Ancient Indian Law-books the forms of 
marriage are represented as follows. 

The Raksasa-vivaha ^ depends on forcible rape of a girl by a 
man, who intends to make her his wife. According to the 
Paisaca-^ivdha ^ the suitor profits by the unconscious state of 
the girl, has sexual intercourse with her principally against her 
will, and afterwards captures her. These two forms of marriage 
were effected against the will of the girl and that of her parents 

» Mn. III-35, y-I-61. Ap. II-5-12-2, G. IV-12. Vas. 1-34, B. 1-11-20-8, 
VI. XXIV-28, N. XII-43, K. 11-2, Sahkh. IV-6, Mbh. XriI-44, Adi Parva 
112, KSm. Pert. 3. Ch. 5., Asv. 1-6-8, Vira-Saiiiskara p. 857. (HSrJta, Devala). 
Vide Mn. VIII-323, Y. 11-287, Nar. XXVIII, Brh. XXII-27, 28, 18, etc. 

2 Mn. III-34, y. 1-61, G. IV-13, B. 1-11-20-9, Vi. XXIV-26, N. XII-43. 
K. III-2, Sahkh. IV-6, Asv. 1-6-7, Kam. Part. 3, oh. 5. Vlra-SamskSra p. 858 
(Devala, Harita). Vide Mn. VIII-S23, y-II-287. N. XXVII], Brh. XXII-27. 
28, 18 etc. 
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or guardians. This form of marriage which has its basis in a 
criminal act was considered, in the time when the law of the 
DharmasSstras and other law-sources came in force, as a 
forbidden form of marriage, although this was probably the 
earliest form of marriage. This is also the reason why in this 
form of marriage the parties concerned might belong to castes 
lower than Brahmans. Members of the Brahman caste could not 
conclude a marriage according to this form. 

A marriage concluded according to this form was always 
effected without the participation of the father or of the guardian 
of the girl. This form of marriage had no pecuniary sequel, 
because the father or the guardian did not have to give a dowry 
or endowment to the girl and the suitor did not have to make 
any payment to the father or to the guardian for the girl. By 
the act of robbery the girl came under the power of the con- 
queror and usually became his slave, especially in primitive 
times. At first the marriage was probably complete merely by 
the fact of the robbery of the girl but in more recent times the 
robbery itself became legalised through a solemn act i. e. the 
wedding ceremony. 

Asura-vivUha * is considered as one of the lowest forms of 
marriage. This form of marriage depends on an agreement to 
purchase made between the suitor and the person who exercises 
actual power over the girl. As long as the suitor was prepared 
to pay the price that is agreed upon to the other party, the latter 
was willing to give its consent to the contract. 

Therefore this form of marriage is similar to the Roman 
coemtio, especially coemtio uxoris. The initiative for a marriage 
in this form of marriage lay in the hands of the suitor and the 
girl had no right to choose her husband for herself, because 
some person who exercised the powmr over the girl undertoak the 
choice on her behalf. This choice did not depend on any good 
qualities of the suitor, but rested primarily on his pecuniary posi- 

1 Mn. 111-31, Y-I-61, Ap. II-5-12-1. 1 1-6-13, 12, G. II-ll, Vas. 1-35, 36, 
B. 1-11-20-7, Vi. XXIV-24, N.XII-42, K, 111-2, Sankh. 1-14-16, A^v. 1-6-6, 
Mbh. XIII-44. Adi Parva 112. Vira-Saraskara p. 853. (Paithinasi, Harita). 
Vide Mn. 111-51-54, VI[I-204, IX-97-100, y~I-61, B-I-11-21-2, 3. Mbh. 
XIII-45, XIII-80. 
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tion and on the price which he was prepared to pay for the girl. 
Probably afterwards, bacause the purchase of a person came to be 
considered as porfane, this form of marriage was regarded as 
incorrect and was destined only for the lowest castes; the pur- 
chase of a person was however not considered a serious crime but 
rather as a breach of the sanctioned legal order. 

The fact that the agreement was concluded between the suitor 
and the person who exercised power over the girl was not con- 
sidered enough to make the marriage complete. It is very pro- 
bable that the marriage was concluded only after the marriage 
ceremony had taken place, althougli, as it appears, the partici- 
pation of a priest was not necessary in this matter. 

The Arsa-vivaha^ named also tho Rsi~vivaha^ , is based on this 
fact that the suitor gave to the person, who exercices power over 
the girl, a gift in order that this gift might be returned to the 
girl. In this form of marriage therefore a sham purchase took 
place. The gift was usually a cow and an ox. We can see in this 
obligation i.e. to return to the girl those objects which the father 
had received from the suitor, the beginning of the obligation to 
endow the girl, which forms the essentiale negotii of the 
orthodox forms of marriage. As in the form of marriage 
named Asura-vivaha, so in this form of marriage too the marriage 
depends not on the choice exercised by the girl, but on the choice 
exercised by her father or guardian. This form of marriage 
differs from the orthodox forms of marriage. In the orthodox 
forms, the marriage always depended on the father or guardian 
and sometimes on the fathers and guardians Ol both parties ( for 
example in the case of the marriage of children), while in the 
marriage carried out according to this form of marriage the 
first stage was the choice executed by the suitor and the next 
stage was the supplementary consent on the part of the father or 
guardian. 

In this form of marriage an agreement to purchase was not 
concluded, since that meant, according to the views of the Ancient 

1 Md. III-29, Y. 1-59, Ap. II-5-11-18, G. IV-8. Vas. 1-32, B. 1-11-20-4, Vi. 
XXIV-21, N. XII-41, K. III-2, sVhkh. IV-4, Asv. 1-6-4, Mbh. XIIl-45, Adi 
Parva 112, Kam. 23, Vira-Samskara p. 851 ( Devala, Sahkha-Likhita ). Vide 
Mn. III-38, 51-54, VIII-204, IX-97-100, Y-I-61, B-I-11-21-2, 3, Mbh. XIII- 
45. XIII-80. 
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Indian Law-books, a profanation of persons, and so this form of 
marriage was accepted as one of the highest forms of marriage 
and was considered suitable even for the Brahmans, 

As in the Asura-vivaha, so in this form of marriage also, the 
matrimonial ceremony did not take place before the act of sham 
purchase, although it is likely that the participation of a priest 
was not necessary. 

According to the Brahma-^ivaha ' the father or the guardian 
chose for the girl a man from the Brahman caste who was 
endowed with the best qualities. The father or the guardian was 
obliged to endow the girl too. The scale of endowment to the girl 
depended on the actual wealth of the father or guardian and had 
to be given especially in the form of cattle, clothes and jewellery. 
The girl is given no part in the choice of the man because this 
choice depended on the will of the father or guardian only. The 
initiative for the marriage lay with the father or guardian and 
not with the suitor. In this respect we find the greatest 
difference between this form of marriage and the Prajapatya'- 
vivaha. Probably the participation of a priest in this form of 
marriage was not necessary in order to render the marriage valid 
because the final act of the delivery of the girl to the suitor 
through the father or guardian completed the marriage. Possi- 
bly after the execution of some ceremonial acts the consequences 
of the marriage followed ; in the Ancient Germanic Law the 
case was nearly the same. 

The difference between the Daiva-vivaha^ and the Brahma- 
vivaha is from the legal point of view very slight, because ac- 
cording to this form of marriage the father or guardian chose a 
suitor for the girl and was obliged to endow her ; the scale of the 
endowment of the girl depended on the pecuniary circumstances 
of the father and guardian. 

1 Mn. III-27, Y-I-58, Ap. III-5-11-17, G. IV-6, Vas. 1-30, B. 1-11-20-2, 
Vi, XXlV-19, N-XII-40. K. IH-2, Sankh. IV-4, Asv. 1-6-1, Mbh. Xril-44, 
Adi Parva 112. Kam. 23. Vira-Saraskara p. 841-848 ( Devala, Saravarta, 
Vyasa, Yama, Sahkha-Likhita, Paithinasi, Brahmapurana). Vide Mn. III- 
37, Y. 1-61. 

8 Mn. III-28, Y. 1-59, Ap. II-5-11-19. G. IV-9, Vas. 1-39, B. 1-11-20-5, Vi. 
XXIV-20, N. XIMl, K. Iir-2, Sahkh. IV-4, Asv. 1-6-2, Mbh. Adi Parva 
112, Vats. 23, Ap. Grh. 1-6-2, Vira-Samskara 849 ( Dtvala, Yama, HarJta). 
Vide Mn. HI-38. 
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While according to the BrUhma-vivaha the father or the 
guardian gave the girl to a member of the Brahman caste 
who possessed the best qualities, according to the Daiva- 
mvaha he gave the girl to a ‘ Rtvij ^ (sacrificer) while he officia- 
ted at a sacrifice. As in the case of the Brahma-vivaha, so in this 
form of marriage also, the girl had no part in the choice of 
her husband because this choice depended on the will of the 
father or guardian. The participation of a priest in this form of 
marriage was probably not necessary and it is certain that the 
participation of a priest was not an esstniiale negotii in the matri- 
monial act, because the act of the delivery of the girl to a 
‘Btvi while he officiated at a sacrifice, ensured the consequences 
of marriage*, although it is possible that it was necessary to 
execute a ceremony like aaptapadi ( seven steps ). Therefore this 
form of marriage is very similar to the ancient Germanic forms 
of marriage according to which the participation of a priest 
was not necessary for the validity of the marriage. 

According to the Prdjdpaiya-vivdha or Kaya^vivaha^^ the father 
or guardian gave the girl to the wooer, who came in person and 
who is judged to be worthy, and pronounced a formula in which 
he summoned the man and the girl to perform together fche 
common religious duties and to take part commonly in joy and 
mourning. Probably the delivery of the girl to the wooer by the 
father or guardian was already held to be equivalent to the 
wedding ceremony ( similar to the Ancient Germanic Law ) so 
that it was not necessary to perform a new ceremony in the 
presence of a priest. According to some law-books the father or 
guardian had an obligation to, endow tlie girl ; the girl had fur- 
ther no part in the choice of a husband but it depended 
solely on the consent of the father or of the guardian. Here we 
find the difference between the Prajapatya-mvaha and the 
BraJmia^vivaha; according to this last mentioned form of marri- 
age the father or the guardian took upon himself the choice of 
the suitor for the girl. 


1 Mn. 111-30, Y-I -60, G. IV-7. 3.1-11-20-3, Vi. XXI 22, N. XG-40, 
K. III-2, Sahkh. IV-5, As7. 1-6-3, Mbi. XCII-ll, Kam. 23, Vlra-SaihskSra 
p, 851 { Devala ). Vide Mn. III-38, 
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According to the Oandharva-vivaha ’ the persons of different 
sexes who love one another make a joint union by their own 
choice. In other words this form of marriage depends on the 
understanding, between a man and a woman who love each other, 
concerning the marriage. This form of marriage was effected 
without the agreement of the parents, especially in the case 
where the girl was robbed with her original consent but without 
the consent of her parents (as in the Raksasa-vivaha) and 
afterwards of her own will commenced a married life with the 
person who had robbed her. Although this form of marriage 
passed for an orthodox form of marriage, in the majority of cases 
it was condsidered to be non-orthodox form of marriage. On 
account of the general character of this form of marriage based 
on love, which does not know any caste-differences, it was open 
to all members of ail the castes. The consent of the girl was 
necessary in this form of marriage. 

Svayamvara * ( self-choice ) depended on the right of the 
girl alone to choose a man for herself. According to the epics 
the girl had this right with consent of her father or guardian. 
According to the Law-books the girl had this right without the 
consent of her father or guardian, almost as a * punishment ^ to 
her father because he had not accomplished the duty imposed on 
him by the law. The father or the guardian of the girl was com' 
polled to get his daughter married within three years ( or three 
monthly periods) of her reaching the state of puberty. 

The Smyamvara which we find in the Dharmasastras, Artha- 
sastras and Kamasutras was most probably not a new form of 
marriage. The rules which regulate this form of marriage ( as 
above mentioned ) lay down that only in some cases ( i. e. where 
the father or guardian does not carry out his obligation to marry 
the girl ) the girl had the right to marry a person of her own 
choice. Probably the sources wanted to lay down clearly in 
what cases it was possible to marry legally according to the 

1 Mr.. III-32. Y. 1-61, Ap. 11-5-12-20, G. IV-10, Vas. 1-33, B, 1-11-20-6, 
Vi. XXIV~23, N. XII-42, K. III-2, Sahkh.IV-5, A4 v. 1-6-5, Mbh. XIir-44, 
Adi Parva 112, Kam. 26, Part 3. Ch. 5. { Schmidt : Beitaege p. 286 ), Vira- 
SamskSra p. 855, 856 (-Devala, Harita)-. Vide Mn. IX-97. 

8 Mn. IX-90-93, Y-I-64, B. IV-1-14, Vi. XXrV-40, XVII-67-69, Vas. 
XVII-67, 68, N. XII-22, 23, G.XVIII-20, Mbh. Adi Parva 102, Vira-Saihikara 
p. 773 ( Yama ). 
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Gandharva-vivaha. The Svayamvara is thus firmly linked with 
the Qandharva-vivaha, 

IV 

The classification of marriage into eight or nine forms has, 
from the legal point of view, no important consequences. The 
distinction between orthodox forms of marriage {Brahma, Daiva, 
Frajapatya and ) and other forms of marriage ( Amra, 

Gandharva, Raksasa, and Paisaca ) had significance owing to the 
question of inheritance of the Strldhana, i. e. woman's property, ' 
as well as of the designation of the category of sons and their 
rights, ^ which depended on the priority of the item in the 
general list of the forms of marriage ^ etc ; in this list a certain 
order was followed ( vide Appendix ). The higher a form of 
marriage was placed in the list the greater was the value 
attached to it ; some forms of marriage are intended for some 
castes only, * which fact also is derermined on the basis of their 
priority in the general list. 


1 Md. IX-196, 197, Y. 11-144, 145, Vi. XVll-19, 20, Nar. ( Vivadaratna- 
kara p. 518), K. III-2, 

» Mn. 111-39-42, Ap. 11-5-12-4, B. 1-11-21-1, Yaina ( Vira Sariiskara p. 
865 ). Vide Daksa ( -Vira-Sartiskara p. 866 ). 

Mn. 111-37, 38, Y, 1-58-60, G. lV-30-33, Vi. XXlV-29-37. Asv. XVl-1-1, 
Saunaka ( Vira-Samskara p. 868, 864 ), Sahkba-Likhita ( Vira-SamskSra 
p. 865 ). 

3 Mn. III-20, 21, Vas. 1-26, 2, R. 1-11-20-1, Vi. XXIV, 17, 18, N. XII-38. 
39, Nar. ( Vira-Samskara p. 846 ), Sankh. IV-2, Xam. 23, Harita ( Vlra- 
Sariiskara p. 846 ), Ap. II-5-12-3, B. I-11-20-10, 11, Kam. Part 3, ch. 5. 

Mn. III-25, G. IV-14, 15, B. 1-11-20-10, N. XII-44, Nar. ( Vira-Samskara 
p. 859 ), Mblj. XIII-44, Adi Parva 73, 11, Kasyapa ( ParSsaramadhava p. 
488 ), Devala ( ParSsararaadhava p. 488 ). 

* Mn, III-23, 24, 26, B. 1-11-20-12-16. Vi. XXiV-27, 28, Nar. ( Vira- 
Satiiskara p. 859 ), Saiikh. IV- 3, MbL. Adi Parva 73-12, Mbh. ( Vira- 
SaiiiskSra p. 859 ), Devala ( Vira-SamskSra p. 860 ), Smptyantara 
( FarSsaramadbava p. 487 ). 
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APPENDIX 

General list of the forms of marriage according to the 
Law-books 



3rabma 

Daiva 

Arsa 

PrSja- 

patya 

Asura 

Gan- L 
dharva r 

3aksasa ' 

?ai^aca 

Manava 

Dharma- 

^Sstra 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Yajfia- 

valkya 

Dharma- 

eSstra 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Siihkha- 

yana 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



8 

Vis^iu- 

Sm]:ti 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

Kamaant- 
ra of Va- 
tsyayana 

1 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kau^i- 
lya’s Ar- 
tbnsastra 

1 

4 

3 

2 

6 

5 

7 

8 

Gauta- 
ma Dhar- 
masntra 

1 

4 

3 

! 

«) 

St 

6 

1 

5 

7 

8 

Baudha- 

yana 

Dharma- 

sQtra 

1 

4 

3 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

NSrada- 

Smpti 

1 

4 

3 

2 

6 

1 

i 5 

7 

8 

A^valS- 

yana 

Grbya- 

sntra 

1 

0 

<v 

4 

3 

6 

5 

8 

7 

Apastara 
ba Dhar- 
masutra 

1 

3 

0 


5 

4 

G 

0 

Vasis^ba 

Bharma- 

sUtra 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

6 

4 

1 

5 

0 
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THE CHINESE TRIPITAEA * 


BY 

V. V. GOKHALE 

( I ) Extent of the Chinese Tripitaka ( II ) Buddhism in China 
( III ) Methods of translation ( IV ) Historical significance of the 
Chinese Tripitaka ( Y ) Philosophical and cultural significance of the 
Chinese Tripitaka. 

( I ) While giving a discourse on a more or less obscure 
section of the ancient literature of the East, such as the present, 
one does not usually expect to be able to reinforce one’s 
descriptions and remarks, by producing before his audience the 
actual literary documents, which form the subject of ones 
treatment. On the present occasion, however, the presence of 
the Shanghai edition ( 1913 ) of the Chinese Tripitaka, presented 
recently by the Chinese Government to the Library of this 
Institute, as well as of the Japanese Taisho edition ( 1924-, 32 ), 
belonging to the Library of the University of Bombay, in the 
halls of this Institute, may serve to make the subject of my 
lecture somewhat more evident and palpable. — In fact, I con- 
sider this to be a happy augury for the development of a scienti- 
fic interest in this special branch of oriental literature, in 
this province. 

Before I proceed, I must mention two other editions of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, which are in current use, besides the two, 
I have just mentioned. One is the T6ky5 edition of 1885, which 
seems to have been taken by our Shanghai edition here as its 
prototype and another is the Kyoto edition of 1905, ( of which a 
supplementary section of Chinese commentaries, containing 
1756 works, was published in 1912, and later on reprinted in 
Shanghai in 1923 ). Besides these, Nanjo mentions in his 

* Recently the Government of China presented to the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute a complete set of the Shanghai Edition of the 
Chinese Tripif.aka. We reproduce here the lecture delivered by Dr. V. V. 
Qokhale on that subject in the Institute’s Extension Lecture Series on 
lOtb Sept, 1941. —Ed. 
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Catalogue 12 older Chinese and Japanese editions of the 
Buddhist Canon, published since 972 k. D. 

Let me start then to clarify a few issues, regarding the 
general character of this voluminous literature. — Not that 
there is any justification for the existence of any vagueness in 
this respect, because anybody who cares to go even cursorily 
through the wellknown Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka in 
China and Japan, prepared by Bunyu Nanjci at Oxford in 1883, 
or the Catalogue of the recent Taisho edition, published as a 
Supplement to the H6b6girin Dictionary of Buddhism in 1931 
at Tokyo by Levi-Takakusu-Demieville, will have no difiSculty 
in forming a fairly correct estimate of the contents and value 
of this literature. But to remove a fairly widespread misunder- 
standing, that all, that is of any essential value in the Indian 
Buddhist literature, is exhausted by the Pali Canon, which has 
been uptil now almost the exclusive source of our knowledge of 
Buddhism in this part of the country, or that the Chinese tradi- 
tion represents only the later Mahay anistic developments of 
Buddhism, which is moreover supposed to be the outcome of a 
more or less unsystematic adaptation of the Indian religious 
thought to the cultural superstitions, prevalent in the East 
Asiatic continent, or that the Mahayanistic philosophy in 
China has little or nothing in it, that is original or that is not 
either anticipated or settled later on by the Brahmanical or 
Jainistio systems of thought, that are current today in India,— 
to remove such and other misconceptions, it is necessary to 
recount a few facts about the composition and the historical 
development of the Chinese Buddhist literature. 

For the purpose of a rapid survey, we have to, for the time 
being, leave out of account that enormous section of Buddhist 
literature, consisting of commentaries, and original treatises on 
Buddhist subjects, written by the Chinese and Japanese scholars 
themselves, during several centuries upto the most recent times. 
This kind of literature is still growing and it includes a large 
number of old works, exegetic and sectarian, sermons in temples 
and monasteries, miscellaneous biographies, iconographio 
treatises, guides to Sanskrit alphabet, vocabulary and recitation 
and what not,— all of which may be said to represent the non- 
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canonical Buddhist literature. The line between this and the 
classical canonical literature is after all not drawn very 
clearly, because it does sometimes happen, that books, not 
accepted in the Canon, come to be regarded with equal or even 
greater respect than the canonical ones. 

Restricting ourselves therefore only to the canonical part of 
the Chinese Buddhist literature, i. e. the Chinese Tripitaka 
proper, if we examine the ancient lists and catalogues of this 
collection, prepared in China, Korea and Japan, we find, that 
the Chinese Canon has been changing from one period to another. 
A catalogue, prepared in the year 520 A. D. mentions 2213 
distinct works, while another, prepared in 695 A. D. there is a 
list of no less than 4475 works, admitted into the Canon. In the 
next Catalogue of 730 A. D. the number sinks down to 2278 and 
then it continues to vary, till coming down to the Ming 
dynasty in 1600 A. D. we have a catalogue of 1662 works, on 
which Nanjo’s work is based. Since then again, as a re.sult of 
reorganization and new discoveries, the Chinese Tripitaka has 
been increasing. The set of the Shanghai edition, which is now 
before you, contains a total of 1916 works, large and small, while 
the most upto date edition of the Taisho Tripitaka has published 
a Chinese canonical section of 2184 works. 

( II ) It is quite characteristic of the self-centred implicitness 
of our classical Indian tradition, that in Indian literature itself 
there is nowhere any mention of either the existence of these 
two thousand and odd Chinese works, based as they are on 
Sanskrit and other Indian originals, or of the events, which led 
to their production outside the limits of India. Ever since the 
year 67 A. D., when the Emperor Ming Ti of China, having 
vividly dreamt of a golden image of the Buddha, invited 
Indian Buddhists to China, who made the first translation of a 
Buddhist Sutra into Chinese, Indian and Chinese Pandits have, 
during a long period of a thousand years and more, sat side by 
side in Chinese temples and monasteries to concentrate all their 
learning and ingenuity upon this laborious and most difficult 
task of interpreting the Indian thought to the Chinese in their 
own language. Those who know something of the nature of 
the Chinese language, with its “ picture gallery of symbolic 
writing, of the Chinese classical thinker, with his practical bent 
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of mind, turned away from metaphysical disquisitions, and 
something of the tremendous physical obstacles, which these 
missionaries had to surmount in establishing mutual contacts, 
will easily realize the immensity of the task, accomplished by 
these people, inspired by religious zeal and a new idealism. The 
contents of this Chinese Canon, based on Indian originals, a 
large part of which has fallen a prey to the ravages of time, is 
calculated by one European author to be nearly one hundred 
times those of the Pali Canor, all of which is practically 
included in one form or another in the Chinese Tripitaka. We 
need not reject this estimate as an exaggeration, if we take into 
account the fact, that one Chinese ideogram can represent one 
full word in the Indian language. And yet the fact remains, 
that our Indian classical tradition is typically, blissfully 
ignorant of what was happening in China, during the first 
Christian millenium, to some of, not only the most prolific, but 
also the richest creations of the Indian mind. 

The advent of Buddhism in China and its subsequent progress 
is probably comparable in the world-history only with the 
introduction and spread of Christianity in Europe. From time 
to time the Buddhists and their monasteries had to suffer at 
the hands of the State. In 305 A. D. Emperor Huai Ti ordered 
many foreign books to be burnt and forbade the Chinese to 
become priests. In the fifth century an edict was issued for 
destroying Buddhist books. In 714, 845 and the first half of the 
tenth century A. D. thousands of monasteries and temples were 
either closed down or destroyed and monks and nuns forced to 
return to secular life. It may be mentioned in passing, that it 
was these persecutions, that were largely responsible for the 
migration of Buddhism from China into Tibet, where it 
developed rapidly into the present Lamaism. However, there 
were other times, when Buddhism enjoyed special privileges and 
flourished under the Chinese royal patronage. It was Emperor 
Ming Ti, who was responsible, as has been mentioned above, for 
the official introduction of Buddhism in China, although, in an 
unofficial manner, it must have reached there much earlier. 
In 451 A, D. a royal decree authorized the establish- 
ment of a Buddhist temple in every city. Already in 369 A. D. 
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it had entered the northern part of Eorea, whence it was sent to 
Japan in 552 A. D. If the Chinese Buddhist tradition has not 
forgotten the three royal persecutors, all called “ Wu of the 
Northern Wei, the Northern Chou and the T‘ang dynasties, the 
memory of the Buddhist king Wu Ti of the Liang dynasty in the 
sixth century, who became a monk in his later life, will always 
be cherished with love and admiration. It was during his reign, 
that the Indian Buddhist Patriarch Bodhidharma arrived in 
China and propagated the Dhyana school, which has since then 
enjoyed a great popularity in the Far East upto the present day. 
The T‘ang dynasty ( 618-907 A. D. ) has been called the Golden 
age of Chinese Buddhism, Learned scholars like Hsiian-Chwang 
and I-Tsing visited India during this period and perfected the 
technique of translating Sanskrit into Chinese to such an extent, 
that the Buddhist way of thinking began to influence decisively 
even the indigenous Confucian and other currents of thought. 
This penetration of the Chinese spiritual world was so thorough- 
going, that during the following Sung dynasty ( 960-1279 A. D. ), 
which was mainly a period of Encyclopaedias and Catalogues, 
Buddhism was found to have been completely assimilated and 
transformed into a living force by the spirit of China. As such 
it continues to exist even to this day as an integral part of the 
spiritual and intellectual equipment of Chinese life. 

( III ) It would be interesting to consider for a while the 
methods followed by these Indian Chinese Buddhists in creating 
and establishing this new literature, Wa have a total record of 
about four hundred scholars, working throughout all these cen- 
turies, a few of them belonging even to the 17th and the 18th cen- 
turies. During the first four centuries of the Christian era, there 
were not many Indian Mss available to the translators, who had 
to rely mainly on oral recitation of the Indian texts. Later on, 
however, Chinese monks began to undertake pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land of India, often with the special purpose of obtaining 
original Indian texts ; at the same time more and more Indians 
migrated to China, carrying loads of sacred texts with them. 
•FaramUrtha, the celebrated Brahmin from UjjayanI, who arrived 
at Canton in 546 A. D., is said to have taken with him 240 
bundles of holy texts. During the Sui dynasty ( 590-618 ), 564 
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bundles are said to have arrived in China from Lin-i, i. e. middle 
and south Annam. Ten thousand Mss are reported to have been 
stocked in the house of Bodhiruci, the famous Indian Brahmin, 
who was working on translations at Lo-yang. Today not very 
much is known about the further adventures and the final fate 
of these Indian Mss libraries, transferred to China, excepting 
that a large and important part of them came to be translated 
and preserved in our present Chinese Tripitaka. 

The history of the Chinese translations may be divided into 
three distinct periods-* The initial period of imperfect and 
uneven translations lasted from the beginning in 68 A. D. upto 
the time of Kumarajiva's work in the fourth century. The 
second period may be supposed to extend from the days of 
KumSrajlva upto the days of Hshan-Chwang in the seventh 
century. If KumSrajlva ( 344-413 ) was the first Indian translator 
to use the Chinese language with consummate skill and perfect 
mastery over the Chinese idiom, Hsaan-Chwang (602-664 ), who 
has nearly 75 translations to his credit, was a agreat Sanskritist, 
who had defeated the Indian Pandits on their own ground, and 
had laid down once for all a thoroughly systematic technique of 
translation, which was deservedly followed by all later genera* 
tions as the standard method of interpreting Sanskrit thought 
in Chinese. 

During the first period of translations ( i. e. from the 1st to 
the 4th century A. D. ) generally two to four scholars were 
enough to undertake a Chinese translation of an Indian text : 
one chih-pen ( muladhara ) recited or, if a Ms was available, 
read out the original text and explained its meaning. He had 
an assistant, called i-yti ( iabdapariva/rtayitr ), who was either an 
Indian, or as later on a Chinese, who could translate the text 
into Chinese and dictate it to a Chinese penman, called pi-shou 
(/efchamte ), who also did the important work of correcting and 
polishing the style. The Parthian monk An Shih-Kao of the 
second and Dharraaraksa of the third century A. D. were two of 
the greatest organizers and learned linguists of this period, who 
together were responsible for about 150 translations. This work 
of translation was generally undertaken privately or in monas- 
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terieSy where the Buddhist sarjigfui took the initiative during 
this first period. 

Since the appearance of Kumarajiva on the scene of action 
this work gained a new and sudden impetus. His impressive 
personality and excellent pedagogic qualities, combined with an 
uncommon mastery over the Chinese idiom at once made him a 
centre of attraction for the Chinese Buddhists. His friendship 
with the Chinese ruler, Yao Hsing, gained for the work of 
translations direct royal support for the first time in Chinese 
history. In the Hsiao-yao Garden, specially placed at his 
disposal by the king, Kumarajiva translated over 50 Indian texts 
into Chinese with the help of only one penman ( pi-shou ) in the 
presence of an admiring audience of hundreds of monks and 
disciples. This kind of Sino-Indian literary production became 
hereafter so popular, that during the next five centuries, centre 
after centre came to be opened in different parts of the country 
for such meritorious work. More than twenty big centres are 
known to have carried on this activity either in monasteries or 
official and royal palaces at Ch‘ang-an, Lo-yang, Chien-yeh and 
other cities. As the translations became more and more critical, 
and refined, two new members came to be added to the transla- 
tion-committee, especially after KumSrajlva^s time. The former 
office of the Chinese penman was now divided among two mem- 
bers, the new member being called cheng-i ( arfhapartksaka ), who 
finally examined whether the sense was properly interpreted. 
Between 590 and 907 A. D., when under the Sui and the T'ang 
dynasties this “thought-transference, in a very concrete sense, 
between India and China had reached the highest point of its 
intensity, several further offices were enjoined i One specialist 
was appointed to verify the correct significance of the translated 
text, another to examine it from a linguistic point of view. 
Later on, there used to be also a proof-corrector, a revisor, and 
general directors. The opening ceremonies of such translation- 
sessions v;ere celebrated by the singing of the Buddhist litanies 
and various forms of ritual and worship, including Ao/m, 
rna^a/a, arghya and gandhaksatadhu2)adtpanaivedyapradaksiria^& 
etc. It must be remembered, that even royal personages 
used to participate actively in these sessions. Emperor Wu Ti, 
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Etupress T‘ien Hou and Emperor Chung Tsung among others 
have worked in the capacity of redactors and have exercised 
their Chinese brushes in the service of these holy organizations. 

We may here refer to a detailed description of the activities 
in one such Translation-Hall, started in 980 A. D. by the order 
of the Emperor. The work of the Hall, we are told, was divided 
in three apartments. In the central one was conducted the chief 
department of translating the texts ; the eastern apartment, a 
corner of which was reserved for the altar, where the religious 
ceremonies, referred to above, were performed, was allotted to 
the stylists, who undertook to. polish the language, while the 
western apartment was occupied by those, who carefully checked 

the accuracy of meaning After the opening ceremonial 

rituals were gone through, the translator-in-chief, i-chu 
(parivartanadhipafi), took his seat a,t the head Skud explained the 
Indian text. The examiner of meaning, cheng-i ( artha- 
pariksaka ), who sat on his left, then discussed the sense with the 
translator-in-chief. The third person, the examiner of text, 
cheng-wen ( grant hapariksaka ), sitting on the right side, listened 
carefully to the recitation of the chief translator to assure 
himself of its correctness. The fourth member was the 
amanuensis, shu-tzu ( taulika), who could understand the Indian 
text, also listened to the recitation and wrote down the Chinese 
transcription of the Indian text. Pi-shou {lekhanika), the 
penman, then took up the transcribed words and translated them 
into Chinese. The sixth member of the Committee, called cho- 
wen ( granthaviracaka ), the text-composer, then put the Chinese 
ideographs into syntactical order and composed suitable 
sentences. The seventh, ts‘an-i ( varivartanamantrin ), compared 
both the texts and saw that the translation was accurate. The 
eighth scholar, k*an-ting (pam/camfta ), cut off all superfluous 
expressions and made the style pithy and even. Lastly, the ninth 
collaborator, called jun-wen ( grant haposaka ), the re visor of the 
composition, sat facing the southern end and constantly kept 
himself in touch with the assembly of listeners The descrip- 

tion goes on further to say, that the whole assembly took a bath 
every day, that each monk, wearing three garments and sitting 
8 ( Annals, B. O. R, I. ] 
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upon his seat, was a picture of dignity and majesty, and that all 
their requirements were fulfilled by the state. We may be sure, 
that these requirements involved a by no means negligible 
amount of expenditure, as history has recorded ojSicial com- 
plaints against the disproportionately large budgets of these 
translation-bureaus. 

( IV ) After the peep we have had into the methods, by which 
this Chinese Buddhist literature was brought into being right 
from the beginning of the Christian era, it would be difficult to 
undervalue the reliability and faithfulness of the Chinese 
Buddhist traditions, firmly founded upon original works of 
Indian masters of Buddhist thought. Before we take our leave 
of these conscientious, learned men, one important aspect of 
their work may here be specially alluded to, that one, viz., which 
is of a significant value to the reconstruction of Indian chrono- 
logy. The Indian classical tradition, which has proved its 
incapacity for any historical sense by allowing its greatest 
poet, Kalidasa, to be attributed to any time within a period of 
one thousand years, and its most sacred Vedic literature to any 
period within a range of several thousand years, cannot but 
show itself in contrast with the remarkably keen sense of 
history, exhibited by the Chinese through all these ages, — the 
Chinese, who claim to possess a chronological tradition, dating 
back to twenty-three centuries before the Christian era, who 
produced one of the world’s great historians, Ssu-raa Ch‘ien 
( 145-c. 86 B. C. ) already in the second century B. C., and who, 
in respect of the subject we are discussing, viz., the Chinese 
Tripitaka, have faithfully recorded the dynasty and the year, 
in which each of these translations from Indian texts was 
prepared. These dates of the Chinese translations, represent as 
they do the latest marginal years for the composition of the 
translated Indian texts, can thus provide us with important clues 
to the relative chronology of Indian literature and history in 
general, which have not yet been thoroughly exploited. 

We may now turn to another important question : What has 
the Chinese Tripitaka to tell us about the original teaching 
of the Founder of Buddhism and its development through all 
these centuries? A satisfactory answer to this question Jias yet 
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to be given, and it will have fco wait till a comparative study of 
this and other versions of Buddhism, obtained in Pali, Tibetan 
and Sanskrit among others, has been undertaken on com* 
prehensive lines and the history of the ancient Indian culture 
revealed through it in its dynamic and revolutionary aspect.— 
Dynamic and revolutionary, because the spirit of Buddhism, 
which spread the Indian culture throughout the length and 
breadth of the Asiatic continent, does represent the dynamic, 
reforming and combatant aspect of the Indian mind, as distin- 
guished from the unchanging, conservative and uncompiomis- 
ingly adaptive spirit of Brahmanism. 

What we know at present about the original teachings of the 
Buddha is simply, that their various interpretations by the 
various sects, which came into being after the death of the 
Founder, have come down to us in a more or less confused form 
as preserved in various Asiatic languages. Modern comparative 
research is making it more and more clear every day, that the 
Chinese translations of the Agama’s, i. e. the Sutta^s, supposed to 
contain the words of the Buddha himself, had their originals in 
a language, which was neither Pali, nor Sanskrit, but a form of 
Prakrta, whose exact character is still undetermined and in 
which there are practically no original texts available today. 
We are thus led to presuppose, that the Buddhist Canon, under- 
lying the Chinese Agama^s was not the Pali Canon, but another 
Canon in some Prakrta dialect, both of which might have after 
all sprung from a still older original Canon, in the MagadhI, 
which we understand to be the language, in which the Buddha 
delivered his sermons. The research workers of tlie Bhandarkar 
Institute are conversant with the difficulties in fixing up the 
archetype of the Mahabharata. In the case of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, these diflSculties are multiplied on account of the 
diversity of the sources to such an extent, that they will remain 
unsurmounted, till, in imitation of the creators of the Chinese 
Tripitaka, a band of scholars from different countries have put 
their shoulders to this task for a number of years to come. To 
fix up the Ur-Tripitaka will mean a thorough comparative 
investigation of all the Tripitaka versions as they exist today, 
first and foremost in Chinese, and then in other languages 
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like the Tibetan, — also the Mongolian, although it represents a 
very late tradition, — not to speak of the Pali and Sanskrit 
traditions, including those of the Central Asiatic fragments, 
that have been recently discovered. And then, even if the 
Ur-Tripitaka were to be reestablished some day, it would 
scarcely represent the teachings of the Buddha himself in their 
proper sequence, because this classification of them into three 
Pitakas or Bundles is itself quite obviously a post~Buddha 
arrangement. What we know so far about the history of the 
Buddhist canonical development, especially from Chinese 
sources, is that the First’Council was held two months after the 
Buddha’s Nirvana for compiling the Tripitaka, under the 
presidency of Sthavira KSsjapa at Pajagrha, when there was 
already a nominal schism between his 500 Arbats and the 
majority party, called the Mahasamghikas— ‘we may call them 
the Buddhist Bolsheviki— under the leadership of Baspa Here- 
after, one hundred and sixteen years later, a second Council was 
held at Pataliputra, under the royal patronage of Asoka, where 
we see a veritable doctrinal schism, caused by the much 
maligned Mahadeva, who is said to have fabricated new Sutras 
freely and authorized his disciples to compose as many of them 
as they pleased. The quarrel was decided by Asoka in favour of 
Mahadeva ; the orthodox Sthaviras took to their heels and 
established themselves in the Kasmlra, where later on they wrote 
the Vibhai^aSt which are still preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka. 
In the meanwhile Mahadeva had died, and a reconciliation seems 
to have been attempted by inviting the Sthaviras back to Patali- 
putra and holding a fresh council to expurgate from the Canon 
the innovations, made by Mahadeva, and re-examining the 
famous five points, raised by him,— all of which however seems 
to have ended in a fiasco. By the way, this double council, held 
under the auspices of Emperor Asoka may perhaps be an 
approach to the Pali tradition, which speaks of two different 
councils, held under two successive Asokas. It is unnecessary to 
follow up here in detail the later history of the Buddhist Church, 
during which the orthodox Sthaviras split themselves up into 
several Hinayanist schools, including the Sarvastivadin, the 
MahlSSsaka, the Dharmagupta, the KaSyapIya etc., whose 
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Vinaya-traditions are separately preserved in the Chinese Tripi- 
taka. From among the heterodox Mahasamghikas arose the 
the Mahayanist doctrine, which gave Buddhism in course of 
time a most comprehensive and complete metaphysical and 
ontological system of thought. Whatever researches have been 
made so far in the Chinese Tripitaka and other allied literature 
thus allow us to speak today of a Buddhism of Magadha, a 
Buddhism of KausambI, a Buddhism of the Andhra and a 
Buddhism of the North-West, which developped the Abhidharma 
literature and became later on the cradle of the new Mahayana 
doctrine. If we add to these different Buddhisms, the Buddhisms 
of Serindia, Sogdia, Korea, Japan, Siam, Burma, Ceylon and 
other more or less important geographical units in different 
periods of their history, we need not wonder, that the attempt of 
the Buddhist scholars to understand Buddhism has been 
compared by one scholar to an attempt of a number of blind men 
to arrive at a unanimous and faithful description of a huge 
elephant. 

( V ) The present state of affairs with research in historical 
Buddhism will thus appear to be pretty miserable ; but as I have 
tried to explain above, the use of our masterkey of the Chinese 
Tripitaka is bound to open many an unknown apartment, rich 
with illumination, in the grand and colourful structure, based on 
Indian thought, we call Buddhism. Modern scholars have express- 
ed widely divergent views, regarding the origins and the essen- 
tial value of Buddhist thought. In recent years a controversy 
has raged among European scholars, regarding the conception of 
the Nirvana, the suminum bonum of the Buddhist faith, and con- 
sequently over the essential significance of the Buddhist thought 
as a contribution to world-philosophy. The interpretation, that 
Buddhism arose out of a naive, unscientific and more or less 
superstitious attitude towarde the world-phenomena and that it 
later on developed into a pessimistic and negativistic devotional 
mysticism, appears to be gradually losing ground to the more 
optimistic view, that Buddhism represents the evolution, through 
various stages, of a philosophic system from a pluralistic realism 
such as is represented by the Hinayana, into a Monistic idealism, 
as represented by the Mahayana, both presupposing the back- 
ground of a denial of all hypothesis ( Voraussetzungslosigkeit ). 
This illuminating and not in the least unamusing controversy, 
led by the late Louis de la Vallee Poussin on one side and Prof. 
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Stcherbatsky on the other, has brought into play numerous wea- 
pons in the armoury of literary evidence on both sides. What- 
ever view is justified in the end after a long and rigorous appli- 
cation of purely objective methods of interpretation, one point 
seems to emerge clearly out of the mist of contention and preju- 
dice, viz., that Buddhism was from the very beginning wedded to a 
rationalistic attitude of mind, be that rationalism a philisophioal 
one or a logical one. Buddhism in every age claims to have pur- 
ged the contemporary mind of its superstition and unreason. In 
its earlier days it seems to be interested in a simple rational puri- 
ficat on of the ethical standards, obtained in the days of its Foun- 
der, while in its later Mahayanistic developments it undertakes, on 
the basis of logic and theory of knowledge, a thorough refinement 
of the philosophical ideas, current in the centuries around the 
beginning of the Christian era, when most of the Indian philoso- 
phical systems seem to have taken their birth. It is this rationa- 
listic attitude, as opposed to the revelationism of the other systems 
of faith, which has earned for Buddhism the enthusiastic praise, 
that “ it is the only religion today, which allows itself to be 
thoroughly reconciled with modern science. 

But to return to our sources : 

To comprehend the full significance of this mighty current of 
thought, we have to start today from a study of the Chinese, 
Japanese and other traditions, which are s^tiU living and power- 
ful, and not from the Indian ones, which are today found to be to a 
large extent either assimilated with other forces, or extinct. Just 
as in trying to interpret the ancient Brah manic systems of sociolo- 
gical and philosophical thought and even the Vedic scriptures, it 
is regarded as a gross mistake, if one neglects their later 
expositions that tradition has handed down to us through the 
centuries., wa must learn to regard it as unpardonable negligence, if 
one attempts to interpret the Buddhist cultural and philosophical 
thought and the teachings of its Founder by leaving out of account 
these living traditions of the Far East, — all the more so when a 
very large and important portion of the original Indian literature 
on this subject has been found to be lost beyond hope of recovery 
and preserved only in foreign translations. In China and Japan 
a voluminous sectarian literature, belonging to about twelve 
different Buddhist schools is studied at present and it can be 
divided into four groups according to the four different paths of 
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Balvation, recognized by Buddhism. These paths are : the Path of 
Meditation (dhyanamarga), the Path of Enowled^^e {jfidmmarga ), 
the Path of Acljion ( karmamdrga ) and the Path of Devotion 
( bhaktirnarga ) and they represent a long and unbroken religious 
tradition, founded on the works of some of the greatest Indian 
thinkers, like Maitreya Asvaghoaa, NSgarjuna, Aryadeva, Asam- 
ga, Vasubandhu, Sthiramati, Dihnaga, Bhavaviveka, Dharina- 
pala among a number of others, many of whose works are pre- 
served today only in the Chinese Tripitaka. These men worked 
during a period, when constructive and systematic philosophy in 
India had risen to heights, never reached by it either before or 
after. It is interesting to note, while passing, that the above 
fourfold methodological division of the Path of Salvation into 
dhyanGf jndna, karma and hhakti, recognized in the Buddhism cf 
the Far East, is also referred to in one of our ancient and most 
popular philosophical text-books • viz., the Bhagavadgita, which 
I am tempted to quote here. In Chapter XIII, verses 24-25 run 
thus : 

Dhyanenatmani pasyanti kecidatmanamatraana ( 

Anye Samkliyena yogena karmayogena capare II 24 II 
Anye tvevamajanantab srutvanyebhya upasate I 
Te^pi catitarantyeva mrtyuih srutiparayanah h 25 n 
“ Some engage themselves in an introspection of their own 
Self by means of Meditation, others do it by means of the philo- 
sophical method of the Samkhya, still others by following the 
Path of Action ( 24 ). 

And, then, there are others, who, not knowing anything about 
this, merely put their faith in the words of others and serve. 
Verily do these devoted listeners also cross over the ocean of 
Death ( 25 ). 

In a truly authentic history of the Indian philosophy, whenever 
it comes to be written, these Buddhist philosophical systems, 
ranging from the Relativism of the Madhyamikas, based on the 
dialectical method, to the transcendental idealism of the Vijnana- 
vSdins and the critical epistemology of Dihnaga and Dharma- 
kirti, will have to be given an important place, as being the 
predominant factors in the evolution of the Vedantic philosophy, 
which has dominated the other systems since the days of 
S^mkara. 
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As regards the contributions, which the Chinese Tripitaka has 
to make to our knowledge of various other realms of ancient 
Indian thought, a passing reference to the Vinaya and the 
AvadSna literature, preserved in Chinese, as well as to the Tantric 
literature, which forms one of the most voluminous sections of 
popular literature on religion and art in East Asia, will suffice to 
remind you of their significance. To recover all these literery 
treasures, it will be necessary to break open the seals of the Chinese 
script, under which they have been preserved through the dark 
ages of Indian history. The Chinese philology, with its somewhat 
preposterous claims upon the visual faculty, is difficult to handle 
for an Indo-Gerraan, who is traided to concentrate mainly upon 
his powers of audition for the purpose of intercommunication. 
The Chinese language of the Buddhist Tripitaka, however, is 
moulded by the original Indian idiom to such an extent, that the 
Indian scholar, conversant with the Buddhist modes of thought, is 
bound to have a distinct advantage over even the Chinese classical 
scholar, in interpreting correctly the original significance of the 
Chinese Buddhist terms. Since 1857, when the Russian scholar, 
V. P. Vasiliev, tried to revolutionize the Buddhistic studies by 
utilizing for the first time the Chinese traditions for his treat- 
ment of Buddhism, a number of European scholars have 
devoted themselves to the task of attacking from various sides 
the problems offered by the Chinese Tripitaka. The names of 
Ldvi, L. de la Vallee Poussin, P. Pelliot, Tucci, Walleser, 
Rosenberg and the Japanese scholars, Wogihara, Takakusu 
among a host of others, will be long remembered for 
their approach to these problems from the Indological side. In 
India proper, where research-interest in Indology itself has in 
a general sense still to break through its covering shell of 
self-complaisance, there is very little to say, regarding this 
particular branch of investigation. However, the recent 
establishment of a Research Institute for Sino-Indian Studies, 

( with the active sympathies of the Chinese Government, ) at 
Santiniketan, and the contribution made by Prof. P. 0. Bagohi 
of the Calcutta University to these studies should not pass 
unnoticed. 
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1 hope, I have been able to give you this evening some idea 
of the contents, the history and the cultural significance of this 
Sino-Indian branch of literature, we call the Chinese Tripitaka, 
and also to impart to you a little of the expectations and enthu- 
siasm, with which a number of scholars all over the world are 
engaged today in making its conquest, on behalf of the ancient 
Indian culture, ’ 

1 From among the sources, utilized by me in presenting some points in 
the above discourse, I may specially mention the relevant articles, 
published by Friedrich Weller and Walter Fuchs in Vols. V and VI of the 
Asia Major (Leipzig) and Paul Demicville in the first volume of the 
Melanges chinois et bouddhisques ( Bruxelles ). 
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THE SUTASAMHITA 
By 

V. RagHAVAN, M.A, Ph.D. 

The Skanda seems to be the most intangible of the Puranas ; 
it is well-known that there are two independent Skandas, the 
northern and the southern; the former is divided into main khandas 
and has been published in DevanagarT by the Vehkatesvara 
Press ; the latter gives its main books as Sarhhitas, six in number, 
some of which have been published in Grantha in South India. The 
philosophical text called the Sutasamhita appears as the second 
Saihhita in the latter Skanda. The Sutasamhita itself, in ch I., 
proceeds to define its position by giving a list of the Puranas and 
TJpapuranas and a description of the Parana Skanda among these 5 
the six books of the Skanda are said to comprise in all fifty 
khandas, out of which the second, Sutasamhita, comprises four 
khandas, SivamShatmya, Jnanayoga, Mukti and Yajfiavaibhava, 
in altogether six thousand granthas. The Sutasamhita has an 
independent appearance and has also been independently com- 
mented upon. Madhavamantrin has commented upon the whole 
Samhita, while one Vehkatesvara SSstrin has commented on the 
BrahmagltS of the Yajnavaibhavakhanda. Two editions of the 
Sutasamhita with Madhavamantrin^s commentary have appeared, 
Madras, 1916 and Anandasrama 25, Poona. Vehkatesvara 
Sastrin’s commentary on the Brahmaglta is represented by a Ms 
in the Madras Government, Library, R. 4065. Several Mss are 
also preserved of an epitome of the Sutasamhita, S. S. Sara, by a 
pupil of ParamaSivendra. ^ Madras R. 1784(e) ; Mysore I. p. 174, 
No. 338 ; Tanjore New Catalogue 10210 ; Adyar I. p. 157. Tan- 
jore Nos. 10200-9 form Mahatmyas on several Saiva ksetras 
assigned by their colophons to the Sutasamhita and these are 
accretions, not forming part of the S. S. text. These accretions 
are explainable by the fact that Saiva-bhakti forms part of the 

1 Parama^ivendra is the author of the VedantaDamaiahairamSlikS and 
the preceptor of the welbknown Sadslivendra Brahman ( Brahmastttravftti, 
YogasUtravrtti etc )• 
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thought of the S. S. and the text mentions a number of South 
Indian shrines in that connection, and contains the Mahatmyas of 
a few of them. 

Probable Date 

The lower limit of the date of the S. S. is easily determined 
by the date of Madhavamantrin of Vijayanagara, $on of Cavunda 
and administrator of the Aparanta under Marapa, the younger 
brother of the king. There are inscriptions of this Madhava- 
mantrin dated A. D. 1368 and 1384. * 

Is it possible to push up this lower limit further ? The history 
of the shrines of Siva in South India mentioned in the S. S. helps 
us to take this lower limit further up. An important south Indian 
temple mentioned in the S. S. is the one at Tiruvarur, one of the 
chief Cola Cities of old, in the Tanjore Dt. It is now and for a 
long time well-known as Kamalalaya and the Siva-deity famous 
at this place is Tyagaraja, a form of Dancing Siva based on the 
esoteric symbolism of the Atmamantra known as Haihsavidya or 
Ajapamantra. Now, the Sufcasamhita mentions Tiruvarur as 
the great Siva shrine of God Valmlke^vara and as Valmlkaksetra; 
and while expounding in IV. 7 the Haihsavidya, the S. S. knows 
not of the embodiment of Haihsavidya, God Tyagaraja.* A consi- 
deration of this circumstance leads to the surmise that the S. S. 
was compiled at a time when the deity Valmikesvara at Tiruvarur 
had not gone down in importance and the deity TySgaraja had not 
come to loom large. The decline of Valmikesvara and the rise of 
Tyagaraja at Valmlkaksetra or Tiruvarur must have begun in the 
time of Rajaraja Cola the great ( A. D. 985-1014 ) and become 
complete during the later Cola times when Saiva-sectarianism 
swayed the kings and the adjacent Visnu-shrines in temples 
dedicated to both Siva and Visnu came to be disturbed. It is 
well-known to those familiar with Tiruvarur that Tyagaraja's 
present sanctum by the side of Valmlkesvara's is believed to 
have originally been a Visnu-sanctum. There is inscriptional 

1 See my article on Kuoaragrama danapatra, JORM. Vol. XII, pp. 
295-299. 

2 There is only one place where it is just possible that TiruvSrur is 
referred to as Kamalalaya ; sse II, 11, 51 — \ TiruvSrUr is 
known as MnlSdhSra ksetra. 
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eyidenoe to show that the Cola king Eulottuhga II 
( 1133-1150 A. D. ) disturbed the Govindaraja shrine adjacent 
to Nataraja’s at Cidambaram. A similar disturbance under 
royal auspices must have taken place earlier at Tiruvarur 
also where a Visnu-sanctum was closed and a new Siva-sanotum 
( of Tyagaraja ) introduced at the same place. This can be con- 
jectured from a tradition recorded in Vaisnavite books that Lord 
Siva at Tiruvarur pronounced a curse on the Cola kings as a result 
of which the direct line of the Colas became extinct. It is per- 
haps after this extinction of the direct line that Kulottuhga I be- 
came the Cola successor ( 1070 A. D. ). It is just possible that the 
S. S. which does not know of the neo-ValmIkaksetra ( Tiruvarur 
of Tyagaraja ), was produced prior to C, 1100. If we take the 
earlier limit of the prominence of Tyagaraja, that is, the time of 
Bajaraja the great, who reproduced Tyagaraja of Tiruvarur in the 
Big Temple at Tanjore, we may suppose that the S. S. was com- 
posed even prior to C, 1000 A. D. 

Among the Siva-shrines mentioned in the S. S,, Cidambaram 
occupies a vital place. Now, in all the places where Cidambaram 
is spoken of, it is found as Vyaghrapura or Pundarlkapura 
( Puliyur in Tamil ) and Dabhra sabha ( Sirrambalam-the small 
hall ). These are older names. Dahlira sabha subsequently fashion- 
ably changed into Abhra sabha ( the Ether-Hall ) and the Tamil 
Sirrambalam fashionably changed into Cidambaram ( the small 
hall became the Hall of Consciousness). Further, after a 
certain time, the place became renowned as the Golden Hall, 
Kanaka sabha. This last name could have come only sometime 
after the Cola king Parantaka I covered the temple with gold. The 
S, S. does not know at all of the place as Kanaka sabha and could 
therefore have been compiled only at a time when the covering 
with gold had either not been done or had been done only 
recently. The time of Parantaka I is 907-953 A. D. We can 
thus bring up the lower limit to the date of the S. S. to G 1000. 

Regarding the upper limit : though it is said in the tradi- 
tional accounts that Sarhkara read the S. S. many times, it is 
more likely that the S. S. dates after Samkara. It can be seen 
from a further section of this paper that the S. S. has taken two 
verses from the Bhagavata which has to be placed between 
Samkara and Abhjnavagupta, i. e. at about 900 A. D. It appears 
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alBO that S. S. attempted to do for a Saiva-A-dvaita what the 
Bhsgavata did for Krsna-Visnu-Advaita. 

I am therefore inclined to view that the S. 8. was produced 
in the lOth cent. A. D. 

Tlie Thought in S. S. 

The thought in the S. S. may be characterised as Advaita 
with a definite place for Saiva bhakti such as is found in the Sve- 
tssvataropenisad. The S, S. is a work which describes itself as 
‘ Veda saihmita is based on the Upanisad and discountenances 
the authority of Agamas and Tantras ; its thought can therefore 
be described as predominantly ‘ Aupanisada’, and not ‘Paurftnika/ 
‘ Agamika ’ or ‘ Tantrika. ’ 

I L 1. 26. 

^ qw ?Tft; 1 
qrrern% f i 

ff# sriTTor II I. 1. 35-6. 

In III. 4. 13-18, the 8, S. is more emphatic on the point that 
the authoritativeness of a Smrti or Purana is only to the extent 
it is based on the Vedas. The Pancaratra ia not independently 
authoritative ; even so the Tantras. 


5T I 

qT9Ei<MiR*ir*TTori' ... ••• H 

5T T% HJT f^<T% I 

H«lTfT HT»nort ^ 11 

^nrrormefv# 1 

gTr^ M^f gq'pit 5 war^iT 11 

<T3aRr3[T^qt *TT*rf: | 

H ^«n5=q^qT«TfT* It 

In IV. 20. 34-41, the S. S. waxes eloquent that there is no authority 
comparable to Veda. The S. S. is critical not only of the Pafica- 
ratra but also of the non— Vedic Saiva sects like VamScSra and 


Pasupata. 


qRiTf : I 





II III. 6. 12. 
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• In IV, 12. 15, brands non-Vedio MSrgas as Apabbramdas. See 
also IV. 21, 41 : 

IV. 22. 21 : 

IVB. 2. 14 : 

^nrirwr: i 

f%5rr ff%^TTjrf??T7i»r %?[ i 

?T»ram fq irr ^ i^ a ^Rrrf?^ il 
In IV. 32, the S. S. adopts a clean condemnatory attitude against 
all Avaidika sampradayas, stamping onself with the emblems of 
Visnu, wearing several other forehead-marks, PancarStra, Kapala, 
Kalamukha, Sakta, Baiiddha, Barhaspata, Pssupata, Sambhava 
and other PSsanda margas ( sis. 33-41 ). 

But the S. S. does not go the wholehog in its denunciation of 
the non-Vedic paths. In one of the passages pointed out above, it 
accepts that there are Vaidika elements in PahcarStra etc. and 
that so far as those elements go, they are authoritative ; and that 
those Adhikarins who take to those paths take time to attain 
sal vation. 

^ I 

irfTTOTffirj^ li 

III. 4. 17-18. 

Only, the S. S. insists that the only authentic source of valid 
and efficacious spiritual wisdom is the Upanisads and that a 
pursuit of the Upanisadic Jhanamarga alone will immediately 
lead to liberation. As a matter of fact, the entire Brahmagita 
forming part of the last khapda is a mere recast in Anustubh 
verses of the leading Upanisads. 

The S. S. is emphatic in the view that Jhana alone leads to 
Mukti or Kaivalya, and there is no direct liberation through 
Karman. The performance of scripture -enjoined Karman is of 
value as a means to mental purification, citta-suddhi. Any other 
means except Atmajnana produces only the lower knowledge and 
not JfiSha proper. 
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II. 20. 30 : 

awrr^TRHt f%5TP?r«Tr i 

III. 8 41 • 

-tfr# i 

III. 8. 44 : 

UiJTKserfg^r: T^sir i T ^ ^g' mvnra; i 

IV. 23. 9 : ^ 

ii 

S. S. III. 3. emphatically says that real Mukti of the form of 
Brahmau-realisation can be had oaly through Jhana, but for 
lower forms of partial Mukti, Sayujya, Salokya, Sarupya or 
Samipya with some Saguna Brahman, Karman is essential. 

3Tr?rR: «T^frr ^%irRr^g- jt ^worr i si. 2. 

5%: I si. 13. 

fi%: !T sTRl^ #5 fgr< i si 14. 

The S. S. does not admit the Jhaiia-Karma samuccaja vada. 
In IV. 38, it states its attitude on Samucoaya clearly, Mukti or 
liberation is of two kinds, Para and AparS ; Pars mukti is 
SSyujya; Sarupya, Samipya and Salokya — these three, are Apara 
muktis. Of these two types of liberation, Sayujya or Pars mukti 
can be had only by Jnana, never by Karman or even by Samu* 
ccaya ; Jhina and Karman are by nature opposed to each other 
and there can be no Samuccaya of the two, not to speak of Mukti 
through their Samuccaya. But the three kinds of AparS mukti 
called SSrupya, Samipya and Salokya are to be had only through 
Karman ; here again Samuccaya is impossible. ’ 

gTTq’srwrr it 

5TT*mw i 

f%^rT H H W H 

sth: i%vnTr irr%?r flr^vn^ i 
ST 'rrr *rf^: ii 

' The commentator Madhavamantrin brings under karman the adoration 
of forms of Saguna Brahman in Apara mukti : 
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IV. 38. 98-101. 

In IV. 39. the S. S. more elaborately refutes all the lines of 
thought which attempt to minimise the importance or to qualify 
the independence of Jhana in different ways. The view that 
Jhfinakanda is a Sesa of Karmakanda is hist refuted ( IV. 39. 
71-77 ) ; then Jnana-Karma samuccaya is refuted. 

3TSn>TW’Pr^ ^ I 

am ^ ftsrr ii si. 79. 

Karman is only useful as productive of citta-suddhi ; therefore 
Karman may be an ancillary, but a Sama-samuccaya with it is 
out of question. 

i i ^s. 89-90. 

The 8. S. accepts Jivanmukti. See II. 13. 22, III. 2. 54, III. 7. 
32, III. 7. 76. 

Devotion to Siva and His grace are both said to be necessary 
for obtaining Jh§na. The S. 8. assigns to Bbakti the place of an 
importanj; means not only in respect of JhSna but of Karman also. 

*irsren:|jf ^ i III. 8. 41. 

srar^ci: i IV. 23. 9. 

IV. 25-45. 

*rT%?g' qii^r^+iRuR i IV. 26-38. 

The Suta gita at the end of the S. S, lays great emphasis on 
Siva^s grace. See especially ch. 5 here. 

^ I 

sniTT^^ wmrt ii si 56. 

On this question of Bbakti, the 8. 8. appears sectarian in some 
of its passges. In III. 5. 45-6, it makes Visnu a student and 

r * 

devotee of Siva. In IV. 2. 53, it considers the contemplation of 
Visnu and other deities as low : g t 

In the same context, it considers those who maintain the superi* 
ority of Visnu as doing so as a consequence of a sinful past, and 
so on. See 61s. 59-62. In 61. 62, even the equality of Visnu and 
Brahmft with 6iva is objected to. IV. 3. 11-12 condemn to hell 
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Worshippers of all gods other than l^iva. But such is not the 
normal tone of the S. S. as a whole ; the passages speaking dero- 
gatorily of other gods, faiths or religious habits like stamping with 
Cakra ’ etc. are few and may be open to be suspected about 
their genuineness. For, the normal attitude of the 8. 8. is to give 
a place to every line of approach and to note its usefulness* In III. 

6. 4, Siva claariy states that hatred of Vispu and Visnu-devotees 
is an obstacle to the rise of Jhana. In IV. 27. 7-9, the S. 8. 
arranges Rudra, Visnu and Brahman as being on the same par, 
and posits Isvara-Siva above this trinity, and over and above 
that Isvara-Siva it holds the one Bliss-Consciousness. In IV. 3. 
21-25, the S. S. admits that in so far as they have faith and belief 
in some Superior Divine Being, even the Bauddha and Arhata 
matas could be held as being meritorious.^ As against absolute 
spiritual and religious bankruptcy, it is better to have a faith of 
one’s own, be it something born and bred in one’s own imagination 
( IV. 20. 13-14 ) ; better than that is a faith based on solid and 
valid tradition ( ibid, 15 ). The Samhita believes in the Sopana 
theory of the other faiths being steps leading to I§vara bhakti and 
Advaita Jhana. In IV. 20. 16-27, it proposes the following order 
of merits Buddhism, Jainism, Prajapatyagama, Vaisnavagama, 
Saivagama, ( of Saivagamas, those that are Urdhvasroto dharmas 
are better than those that are Adhas sroto dharmas ), ® Smarta 
dharma, Srauta dharma; of the Vedic Dharmas, Nivrtti is better 
than Pravrtti ; worship of Siva is better than mere Santi etc ; 
contemplation of oneself as Siva and Advaita Jhana is the 
greatest of all. In IV. 22. 9-12, the scheme of AdhikSri-bheda, 
Sopana krama and the truth that all paths finally lead only to 
the one goal are set forth. The same idea of Sopana-krama is 
again emphasised in IVB. 2. 12. See also IV, 46. 53-61. 

' The 8. 8. oondemns Saiva stamps as much as Vaisnava stamps. See 
IV. 18. 52. 8. 8. IV. 16. 30-33 condemn severely stamps of all description. 

* In IV. 22. 2-6, the 8. 8. holds that it is Siva who promulgated the 
Lokayata, Bauddha and Arhata faiths, even as the Vedas, Saiva and Vaispava 
Agamas and the Astika Dart^anas. 

s KSmika and other Agamas are classed Urdhva sroto dharmas ( 6 I. 22); 
the commentary points out that KapSlika etc. are Adhas sroto dharmas. 

10 ( Annals, B. O. R. L ] 
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The*Shrin€S mentioned in the S, S, 

It is pretty clear that the S. S, is a South Indian production. 
Except in a few cases where mention is made of a few ( only 
the most renowned ) North Indian shrines, the S. S. speaks only 
of the South Indian Siva shrines when it speaks of the worship 
of Siva, Normally, the belt of its shrines runs from Kalahasti 
in Cittoor to Tiruvarur in Tanjore Dt. and Cidambaram in the 
middle occupies a vital place. Now and then, this belt extends 
in the south to Vedaranyam on the seaooast in Tanjore Dt., and 
even touches Madura and Ramesvaram. 

In HI. 8. 49-51, Kalahasti, Vrddhacalam near Cidambaram, 
Pundarlkapura ( Cidambaram ), Valmlkapura ( Tiruvarur ), Veda- 
rapya and KSsI are mentioned, and of these, Cidambaram is held 
to be dearest to Siva. The whole of ch. 9 of III is devoted to the 
dance of Siva at Cidambaram. The S. S. knows the shrine of Sri 
Mulanatha at Cidambaram ( III. 9. 12 ) and also mentions the 
sacred tank of Sivagahga in the same temple (III. 9. 54). Cidambara 
is again glorified in IV. 24 . The following holy places are found 
in IV. 29. 80ff •* Mt. Kailasa, Daksina Kailasa, Kasl, Soma- 
natha, Kedara, Sriparvata, Vrddhacala, Goparvata, Haratlrtha, 
Adhigrama (Tiruvorriyur near Madras) Svetaranya, Dantisthana, 
Trikotiha, Goputatirtha, Madhyarjuna, Mahgalavarhsa, Kumbha- 
kona, Daksinavarta, Japyesvara, Valmika ( Tiruvarur ), Jambu- 
kesvara, Vedaranya, Madura, ( Halasya ) and Rftmesvara. Here 
is a rare case where a place near Trichy, Madura and Ramesvara 
are touched. Here again, in si. 89, Cidambaram is held to be the 
greatest abode of Siva. Some of these same shrines from Kailasa 
to Ramesvara, but chiefly those in Tanjore Dt., are again spoken 
of in IV. 37. 12-17. IV. 43 contains a more elaborate survey of 
Siva-shrines ; here again, it can be seen that after crossing 
Cidambaram, the Saihhita shows its great familiarity with the 
Tanjore shrines ; here also Cidambaram comes for special notice. 
We do not know if the Kamalalaya mentioned in this oh. (si. 67 ) 
refers to Valmikaksetra of which it is now the better known 
name; probably this Kamalalaya is a North Indian shrine. IV. 
46 has another occasion to describe these shrines again, where 
it mentions at Valmika, a holy bath called Kslrakupda ( si. 46 ); 
the S. S. knows also the Devatirtha at Valmika ; these form now 
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part of the Kamalalaya tank. Govatutlrtha, Agnl&vara, 
Brahmapura ( Shiyali on the S. I. Ry. ) and Amratlrfcha are the 
new Tanjore shrines added in this chapter. SI. 61 here places 
Cidambaram above Kasl. 

Summary of the contents of the S, S, 

I Sivamahatmya khapda comprises 13 chs. 1. Granthavatara; 
2. Pasupatavrata explained by Siva to the Devas ; 3. Siva the 
Supreme Deity to be worshipped ; 4. Siva-Puja. — how.it ought 
to be done and its merits ; 5. Worship of Para sakti ; 6. -Adoration 
of the Siva Bhaktas. 

7. Jnana alone the means to Mukti ; this jiiana is produced 
by Siva Bhakti, which in turn is produced by visits to Siva 
Ksetras. 

8. ‘ Time ; ' it is essentially unreal and is superimposed 
through Maya on Brahman or Siva ; pralaya described ; 9. The 
lifting of Earth by Visnu; 10. Samanya Srsti, by Brahma, 
of human beings, animals etc. 11. Visesa Srsti, creation of 
Hiranyagarbha etc. 12. Jatinirnaya according to Purusa sukta ; 
subcastes according to the Smrtis. 

13. Tirtha raahatmya. 

II. Jnanayoga khanda comprises 20 chs. 1. List of teachers 
of Jhanayoga • Siva-Devl-Skanda-Vasistha-Sakti-Parasara- 
Vyasa. 

2. Evolution of the cosmos from the one. 

3. Brahmacaryasrama ; 4. Grhasthasrama ; 5. Vanaprasfcha- 
srama ; 6. SamnySsasrama. 

7. Prayasoitta; 8. Danadharma •, 9. The results of evil acts. 

10. Dehotpatti-prakara ^ how soul gets embodied and how 
it could liberate itself through Sivabhakti and JfLana. 

Chs. 11-20 form a section dealing with Yoga ; of these ch. 11 
deals with the Nadi Cakras in the body and oh. 12 with Nadi 
suddhi ; chs. 13-20 deal in order with Astahga yoga, Yama, 
Niyama etc. 

III. Mukti khanda comprises 9 chs. The subject of Mukti 
is dealt with under 4 heads -Mukti, means to Mukti ( Mukti- 
upaya ), the Deliverer ( Mocaka ), the Mediator ( Mocakaprada ). 

Ch. 1 The above-given 4 topics under Mukti. 

2. Mukti-bhedas or varieties of deliverance. The Parfi Mukti 
or real deliverance is Brahman-realisation and AparS’ Mukti or 
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the inferior or partial release is of four kinds, Sayujya, Sarupya, 
S&lokya and Samipya with reference to a form of Saguna 
Brahman ; 

3. Mukti-upaya *• ParS- Mukti only through Jhftna; but 
Apara Mukti through karman. 

4. Mocaka : Siva is the only Deliverer. 

5. Mocakaprada is the Acarya. 

The remaining chapters are of a padding nature *• 

6. Retails things which prevent the arise of Jhana ; 

7. On the merit of serving the teacher ; 8 and 9 on the im- 
portance of Cidambaram ; in 8, Siva speaks to Devas at Vyaghra- 
pura or Cidambaram and in 9' are described Ardra-festival and 
Siva’s dance on that day. 

IV'. Yajna vaibhava khanda is more than half the book and 
comprises three parts, the main section dealing with topics of 
Jfianamarga and Siva bhakti in 47 chs., the Brahma Gita in 12 
chs. forming a resume of the chief Upanisads and a Sutagita in 
8 chs. Here, as well as in the earlier books, the S. S. shows a 
lot of repetition, 

A. ch. 1. Question about Vedartha; 2. Vedartha twofold, — 
Para and Apara; Para is Brahman*, Apara is Karman or Dharma ; 
Karma yajna is inferior to Jfiana yajna. 

ch. 3. Karma yajna, its varieties and their usefulness. 4. 
VScika karma yajna and Mantropasana. 

5. Pranava vicfira ; Para prapava and Apara pranava ; 
Apara pranava is the verbal pranava : Parapranava is Brahman. 
Details of pranava japa. 6. Gaytrivivarana. 7. Atinamantra, i. e. 
Hamsa mantra ( iw * ). 8. Sadaksarl mantra vicara 

( Hw- ). 

9. Dhyana yajna or Manasika karma yajha ^ contemplation 
of everything as Brahman. 

10. Jhana yajna • Advaita is here established through all 
the six Pramanas. 11. Inferior types of Jnanayajha which are 
also useful as leading to the great Sivajhana and Brahraajhana. 
12 and 13. Jhana yajha continued. Elucidation of Sakti. 14. Five 
forms of Siva, — Isana, Tatpurusa etc. Grace of Siva essential 
for attaining Jhana. 15. Satta of manifold nature explained by 
Vivarta vada. 
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16. Jfianotpatti karana, several acts of piety and religious 
practice and the avoidance of several other mistaken practices ; 
sadhana sampad. 

17. Vairagya towards pleasures of this world and Svarga ; 
folly of considering oneself as body or its constituents; It*. 
Anitya vastu vicara j 19. Nitya vastu vicara; Brahman the only 
Nitya. 

20. Siva dharma is the best ; other Dharmas better than 
spiritual bankruptcy. 

21. Jhana alone is Mukti sadhana ; a repetition. 

22. Marga pramanya : other Margas useful as steps to Siva- 
advaita marga ; all paths lead but to one, but not directly. 

Chs. 23-25 are on Siva’s Grace. 

26. Sivabbakti. 

27. The Parapada or supreme state of Jnananandadvaya 
which is beyond the trinity Rudra, Visnu and Brahma. 

28. Lihgn. Everything is Siva’s Lihga, in the body as well 
as in the outer world ; Jnana is Siva’s Lihga, but strictly speak- 
ing there is no Lihga for Siva ; Siva is himself his own Lihga. 

29. Siva’s Sthanas in the body as well in the outer world ; 
in the body Brahmarandhra etc ; in the outer world, the Siva 
shrines, chiefly Cidambaram. 

30. The putting on of holy ash according to the Jabalopa- 
nisad. 

31. Jlvabrahma-aikya ; acts which would please Siva ; 32. 
Circumstances which would prevent the rise of Bhakti. 

33. Names of Siva. 34. Conditions which call forth Siva’s 
grace, through initiation by Guru. 

35. Guru sampradaya Parampara : Siva-Visnu-Sanat- 
kumSra-V ySsa-Suta. 

36. A list of Siva Ksetras which are said to give immediate 
Moksa. 

37. Worship at Cidambaram and other shrines easy means 
to Mukti. 

38. Mukti sadhana ; Jn§na alone the means to Mukti 5 lower 
Muktis through Karman. 
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39. Samanvaya of Vedio texts which speak of Dvaita and 
Advaita 5 Dvaita-virodha explained 5 Jhana-kanda not Sesa to 
Karmakanda. 

40. Acts productive of Sivajhana. 41, Sins. 42. Prayasoitta •* 
Jhana the greatest Prayascitta ; no act can bind the Jhanin. 
Bhakti as Prayascitta ; Mantrajapa, Homa, Tirthasuana etc. 
the other Prayascittas. 43. Going to Siva Ksetras as means to 
destroy sins. 

44. Dravyasuddhi ; A.tman is innately pure ; Anatman to 
be purified by spiritual process ; purification of other polluted 
objects. 

45. Ahara-suddhi in a higher as well as a lower sense ; 
abstaining from prohibited food ; in a higher sense, the whole 
universe is food for Atman. 

46. Portents of Death and pilgrimage to Siva Ksetras to ward 
ofif their evil efiect. 47. Other sins. 

Concluding statement of Advaita Jnana. 

B. Brahmagita in 12 chs ; a resumd of the leading Upanisads. 

C. Sutagita in 8 chs. The Suta glta forms more or less a 
reiteration of the topics already dealt with. 

A Few NotewoTthy Points 

S. S. I. 7. 20“21 say that Dvijastrls have a right to study and 
practice Srauta jnana, but refer to the view of others who hold 
that women in general sail in the same boat as Sudras. 

I. 7. 22 refers to religious literature in Vernacular expound- 
ing popularly the contents of the Vedas. The word Sivajnana, 
common in Tamil Saivite literature, occurs in the S. 8. frequently. 

II. 14. 13-14, the Sidhanta twice referred to, as fit to be 
etudied by women and Sudras, is evidently the Saiva Siddhanta 
in Tamil. 

I. 8. 46-47 say that 10 Puranas glorify Siva, 4 Visnu, 2 
Brahman, 1 Agni and 1 Surya. 

III. 8. 12 and IV. 2. 38 hold that the Siva pancaksarlmantra 
is derived from the middle of the Satarudrlya—ffR- 

^ I 

The S'. S. and Vedtc Texts and Passages 

It was pointed out previously that the S. S. attaches utmost 
importance to the Vedas and considers them as foremost autho- 
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ritjr. It was also pointed out that the whole of its BrahraaKtta 
is but a resume of some of the chief Upanisads. It can be seen 
that the S. S. is saturated with the spirit of the Vedas all through 
and in several places, it incorporates into its text passages from 
the Vedas, as can be seen from the following index : 

I. 2. 12. Atharvasiras-hymn on Siva. 

L 2. 15. Om Apas-Apo mantra. 

I. 2. 16. Jabala mantra ‘ Agnih * etc. (7 mantras) for smearing 
the body with holy ash, according to the Atharva siras ( si. 19 ). 
ibis Atharvapa mantra for Bhasma dharana is again refei red to 

II. 14. 15, IV. 30. 18. 

I. 4. 7. ‘ Apohisthali ’ mantra. 

8. Purusasukta. 

I. 9. 4-6. Purusasukta echoed. 

I. 12. Parugasukta for explaining Jatis. 

II. 19. 12. 13, 17-20. Purusasukta echoed again. 

III. 1. 22. Arunyupanisad. 

,, „ 23. Svetasvatara. 

„ „ 24. Satarudrlya. 

„ „ 25. Sivasukta ; Lihgasukta 5 Kaivalyopanisad. 

„ ,, 26. Jabalopanisad. 

„ „ 27. Maitrayanasruti. 

„ „ 28 Baskala and Sakala Sakhas. 

III. 3. 58. Satarudrlya recast into an Anustubh Stotra. 

III. 9. 57-71 Satarudrlya. 

IV. 2. 36. Merit of reciting the Satarudrlya. 

IV. 16. 3-7. Taittirlya Santipatha. 

IV. 30. 18. Jabalopanisad. 

„ „ 21. Traiyambaka Mantra. 

,. „ 25. Svetasvatara. 

„ „ 27. Atbarvasiras. 

„ „ 30. Kaivalyopanisad. 

IV. 42. 67. Asya vamlya sukta. 

„ „ 68. Purusa sukta ; Havis pantlya sukta ; several other 

suktas as expiations for several sins. 

„ „ 70. ‘ ' etc. 

„ „ 71. Rudrajapa. 

„ „ 72. Drupada Gayatrl in the Vaja. 6akha 

„ „ 73. Two Varuna Rks. and ). 

„ 74. ' etc. 
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IV. 42 75. ‘ ' etc. 

The Literature and Schools of thought mentioned in th^ S, S, 

I. 4. 4. Agamas. I. 5. 4. Tantra. 

II. 14. 13-14. Siddhanta i. g., Saiva Siddhanta in Tamil. 

II. 14. 17. Kalpasufera, Veda, Dharma sastra, Parana and 
Itihasa. 

III. 4. 14. Smrfcis, ParSnas, Bharata. 

„ „ 15. Panca ratra. 

„ „ 18. Tantras. 

III. 6. 9. Veda, Vedanta. 

„ „ 10. Vedangas, Purapas, Bharata. 

„ „ 11. Vamamargas, Pasiipata and Paficaratra. 

„ 9. 28. Asvalayana sutra. 

IV. 2. 80. Kanada and Kapila. 

IV. 3. 21. Bauddha, Arhata. 

IV. 3. 22. 24. 29. Tantras. 

IV. f). 13-16, 18, Purapas, Chandas, Dharmasastra, Nyaya, 
Sahkhya dvaya, Sik^ and other Ahgas, Mimamsa, Atharvapa 
sruti, Vedanta. 

IV. 8. 22. Vedas, Purapas, Bharata. 

„ „ 23. Sastras, Tarka, Saivagamas. 

„ „ 24, VaisnavSgamas and other Agamas. 

„ ,,10.13. The six Pramanas,-Anupalabdhi, Pratyaksa, 
Anumana, Upamana, Arthapatti, Sabda. 

IV. 12. 1 5. Tantras. 

IV. 13. 38-39. Saiva. Bhagavata, Digambara, Bauddha. 

IV. 20. 16-20. BuddhSgama, Arhatagama. Prajapatyagama, 
Visnvagama, Karaika and other Saivagamas. 

IV. 22. 2-6. Veda, Dharmasastra, Bharata, VedShgas, Upa- 
vedas, KamikSdyagamas, Kapala Lakula, Pasupata, Soma, 
BhairavSdyagama, Visnu, Brahma and BuddhSrhata Agamas, 
LokSyata, Tarkasastra, Mimamsa, Sahkhya-yoga and other 
Sastras. 

IV. 32. 39. PSnoaratra, Kapila, Kalamukha, Sikta. 

IV. 40. Bauddha, Barhaspata, Pasupata, Sambhave. 

Influence of other Texts 

It is clear that the author of the S. S. was a student of the 
Bhagavata and was enthused to do in the S. S. for Siva-Bhakti 
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and Advaita whafc the Bhagavata did for Krsna-Bhakti and 
Advaita. 

S. S. II. 20. 41 : 

is Bhagavafca XI. 14. 16. 

S. S. IV. 2. 40 : 

f gw ^««iF5T ^rmr: % v«n 1 

sfnTT vgrw^gm: 11 

S. S. IV. 27. 24 : 

jjrrar: »T«qT% t 1 

G. Cs 

rr«rr gm if (i 

which is after Bhagavata III. 5. 49 : 

Tf I 

^irHIJTTmW ff II 

Even as the Bhagavata, the S, S. also has extensively been in- 
spired by the Bhagavadgita. Even as in the Bhagavata, the 
plan of the work and its thought have been inspired by the Gita 
in the S. S. also. Though the Gita is not found permeating 
in spirit and letter the S, S. to such a great extent as the 
Bhagavata ' the following contexts and passages in the S. S. 
show clearly the influence of the Gita on the author of the S. S. r 

1. I have already drawn attention to the sections of the S. S. 
named after the Gita, the Brahma gita and the Suta gita, form- 
ing part of the fourth book of the S. S. ^ 

2. Attention has also been drawn to some Gita parallels in 
II. 20. of the S. S. 

There are number of other places where the S. S. embodies 
the ideas and expressions of the Gita : 

3. S. S. 11. 6. 22. 

is Gita VI. 16 a-b. 

1 See my artiole in Sanskrit on the Bhagavadgita and the BhSgavata 
in JORM. IX. pp. 156^169 ; 238-254 ; XIII. PP. 71-72. 

* See my article on Greater GitS, JORM. XII. p. 116. p. 122. 

« H. G. Narahari. Annala B. 0. R. h XXI. pp. 100-105. As 
M twelve of the passages cited by him would not form parallel*, 

I*!- 0* R* !• J 
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4. S. 8. II. 12. 20. 

^ f ^ 11 

Cf. GIt4 HI. 26. 

5. S. S. II. 13. 5. reinterprets the Yamas of Yoga ; AhimsS is 
defined here as the realisation of the indestruotihility of the 
Atman in words which are taken from the Gita. 

^ ’ror wniJT ii 

Cf. Gita II. 24. 

6. S. S. II. 29. 

»rTvj«i'irfsi^iadTg; i 

»rrvr^ j h 

is Gita III. 35. 

7. S. S. III. 5. 25-27. 

a^lraf i 

31^ I 

•s r « » ♦ ^NT 

^cjwai'vrgT^R; ii 
»Tnqrn I 

fra ^ Wfirai ii 

compare Gita V. 18. 

3rr§r<it rat ffrara i etc. 

8. S. 8. IIL 5. 40. 

jra ^sr«TT Trat rarra i 

JTfSr ^ a ra?R rara: rra %fra n 

which is a recast of Gita II. 69. 

ra ftfn wt ^jTRR etc. 

9. S. S. III. 7. 67— Siva says •• 

nnfr5??T«f *m urar w * 

^ra irrar W ii 

Gita VII. 18. 

ftra i% irTraras?^t*if ^ ’ar »rar ftv: [ 

srnfr rairira % u 

10. 8.8. III. 7. 71. 

ravra«f Tfrat i etc. 


is Gita II. 46. 
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11. S. S. TIL 7. 79. 

WfSTT 5r»lT5TT»lS^ JOTT^ | 

? T ^<i r gg » i4 ii 

which echoes QltS VII. 19. 

^fsrf 5|g»T Hmgrf I etc. 

12. The fourth book of the S. S. the Yajua Vaibhara khanda 
elaborates the concepts Karma yajha and Juana yajna of the Oita 
( ohs. 3-4 ). See especially S. S. IV. 2. &1 b. 47-50. Karman as 
Bbagavad&r&dhana, and abandonment of the sense of oneself as 
the doer, two of the leading ideas of the Glt& are emphasised in 
this section. S. S. IV. 3. 6. 

f5raTTTVri?rf;S--VT ^ «n5?TT W I 

ffn II 

V fSr?? ... I 

13. a S. IV. 22. 11-12. 

|r^ ii 

which compares with Gita IV. 11 : 

^ ^r«n rn ir’npt nrertg’ i 

as also Gita, VII. 21. 

^ vt nt ci^ i 

rppT «rst rfmw »i 

14. S. S. IV. 23. 32-33. 

... Vvt: an? ^ i 

smf^q Rrqfq' g ii 
fWr Rjtt: fini: ^ gsfpqTr: i 

cf. Gita IX. 32-33. 

Miqqlqq: I 

h^i? tRt it 

3?rawim 3’«n »ra?T: i 

15. S. S. IV. 44. 35. 

sr ^ ig s n ^TTfH g^sni^vrssffit i 

cf. Gita XVIII. 48 : 

ft ^«r JlJlHlOlRqrffTT: I 



A TOPICAL AHALY8IS OF THE BHOJANA- 
KUTUHALA, A WORK ON DIETETICS, 
COMPOSED BY RAGHUNATHA, 

BETWEEN A. D. 1675 AND 1700 
BY 

P. K. Gode, M.A. 

I have proved in a special paper * that Raghunatha the 
author of a work on dietetics* called the Bhojana-Kutuhala 
was a protege of the Queen Dipabai, wife of Ekoji Bhosala of 
Tanjore, the step-brother of Shivaji the Great. RaghunStha 
composed some Marathi works at the instance of Queen DlpS-bai. 
In one of his Marathi works called the Narakavarvaiia he gives 
us a list of his Sanskrit works in which we find two works viz. 
( 1 ) and ( 2 ) The Dharmamrtairiahodadhi 

was composed in A. D, 1701, The Narakavarriana was composed 
between 1701 and 1712 A. D. The Bhojanakutuhala was composed 
before A. D. 1700. As the author of this work was a Maharastra 
Brahman he not only refers to the Deccani dietetics but also 
records and describes the dietetics of other Indian provinces 
also at times. The B. O. R. Institute has a Ms^ of the 
1st Pariccheda of this work. With a view to facilitate a close 
study of this work it is necessary to acquaint interested 
scholars with its topics. I have, therefore, thought it fit to 
record below the topics of the treatise as found in the Ms. 
itself. This Ms is No. 594 of 1899-1915 in the Govt. Mss. 
Library at the B. O. R. Institute. It is dated Saka 1725 = A. D. 
1803. 

The numbers against each topic in the following list 
indicate the numbers of the folios of the Ms. 

* Vide my paper on *’ Raghunatha etc, ** published in the Jour, of the 
Bombay University 1941. 

* As regards other Mss of this work see Aufrecht, CC I, 418; II, 95: HI, 
90. There is also a Ms of the work in the library of the Rajawade 
Samshodhan Mandir, Dhulia. 
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THE CONTEMPORANEITY OF SAMUDRAGUPTA 
AND AUGUSTUS CAESAR OP ROME 
By 

Dhirendranath Mookerjee, 


While Alexander was stopped in his advance at the Hyphasis 
in 326 B. 0., he was informed that the King of the Gangarida© 
and Prasii nations on the banks of the Ganges was named, as 
nearly as the Greeks could catch the unfamiliar sounds, 
Xandrames or Agrammes. The reigning king was alleged to 
be extremely unpopular owing to his wickedness and base 

origin ^ Xandrames ( of Diodorus ) is evidently Candramas- 

the moon, as already suggested by Max Miiller, i. e., Candra- 
gupta the Maurya, which was distorted by Curtius into 
Agrammes as suggested by McCrindle and others. The reign- 
ing king during Alexander's visit in 326 B. C. was Candra- 
gupta. From the Mudraraksasa also we learn that Candragupta 
was of low origin and a scion of the Nanda family. It seems 
clear that he was born of the last Nanda's Queen Mura (probably 
a Ksatriya daughter of the Moriya clan ) but by her barber 
paramour. Hence the extreme unpopularity of the King 
(Candragupta) for his base origin and his father's (the 
barbers) wickedness for having exterminated the Nanda 
Dynasty as attested to by the Greek writers. In fact Candra- 
gupta was an illegitimate scion of the Nanda family and as he 
was of low origin, his father being a barber, he preferred being 
called by his mother's name. ( In the Jones’ collection of the 
Vayu Purana at the India ofBce library the Mauryas are called 
Nanda- sarnbhufdh ). ^ Hence his dynasty was named Maurya, 
It is wrong, therefore, for some historians to identify Xandrames 
or Agrammes as the name of the father of Sandrakottos ( Candra- 
gupta) ( Sandrakottos of Strabo, Justin etc., and Androkottos 
of Plutarch ). Curtius says ‘ His ( Agrammes', i. e., Candra- 
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gupta’s, and nofc the last Nanda^s, as taken by some historians) 

father was in fact a barber ^ It is equally wrong for some 

historians to suppose that this father, a barber, was the first 
Nanda. In fact Sandrakottos, Androkottos, Xandrames and 
Agrammes refer to one and the same person-Candragupta Maurya, 
as already suggested by McCrindle. Though as a result of the 
palace revolution Candragupta became king, the throne was too 
hot for him and be had to fly from the capital in company 
with Canakya. The Buddhist and Jaina stories on Candragupta 
and CSnakya learning a lesson from the conversation of a 
mother and her children depict the situation. The story runs 
thus : ‘ At evening they ( Candragupta and Canakya ) reached a 
village and going about in quest of food, they came to the hut of 
a poor woman who had just prepared the supper for her childern. 
One of them greedily put his finger right in the middle of the 
dish and being burnt began to cry. The mother railed at him for 
being as big a fool as Canakya was. Hearing himself alluded 
to in such terms, Canakya entered the house and asked the 
woman the meaning of what she had just said. The woman 
replied that the child had burnt his fingers because he would 
eat from middle of the dish instead of from the outer part which 
was cool ; in a similar way Canakya had been defeated because 
he had not secured the surrounding country before attacking 

the stronghold of the enemy * Evidently Candragupta in 

disguise, at this time saw Alexander and tried to induce him 
to invade Pataliputra. Alexander got offended and Candragupta 
had to seek safety by a speedy flight. After Alexander’s retire- 
ment Candragupta seems to have induced Philippos who seems 
to me to be Parvata of the Mudraraksasa, to help him. Candra- 
gupta had then Philippos murdered in 324 B. C. and ascended 
the throne of Pataliputra after subduing his enemies. 

Now, from Strabo ( ii, p. 70) we learn that Megasthenes and 
Deimachos were sent on an embassy, the former to Sandrakottos 
at Palimbothra, and the other to Amitrocbades his son ; 
( ‘ Allitrochades ’ for ‘ Amitrochades ’ is evidently a corrupt 
reading due to the confusion between ‘ A A ’ (LL ) and ‘ M ^ as 
already suggested by scholars ). Arrian says ‘ It appears t o me 
> Sthaviravalicarita by Hemscandra. 
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that Megasthenes did not see much of India, but yet more than 
the companions of Alexander, for he says, that he often visited 
Sandrakottos, the greatest King ( MaharSja ) of the Indians and 
Poros still greater than he ^ ( Indika, c. 5 frag. 24 ). 

Now the question is who was this Amitrochades or Poros, 
son and successor of Sandrakottos or Candragupta the Maurya. 
It has been assumed by some scholars that Amitrochades was 
an epithet of Bindusara, the son of Candragupta the Maurya 
and stands for AmitraghSta. But in the Buddhist Jaina or 
Puranic accounts we nowhere get this title for Bindusara. It 
seems to me that this name ‘ AMITPOXATHE ’ is really 
‘ AMITPOKATHE ^ due to the confusion between ‘ K W kappa ) 
and ‘ X ’ ( Chi ) and stands for Samudragupta ( we have 
* Androkottos ’ for ‘ Sandrakottos ^ ‘ Orato ’ for ‘ Surat ' etc. ), 
and Poros stands for Para( krama ) or ( KrtSnta- ) Parasu, the 
well known titles of Samudragupta. If this is so then the 
question is, was the Gupta king Samudragupta then reigning 
in the 3rd century B. C. ? I have already dealt with the problem 
from various directions and I find that the Gupta Vikramadityas 
were ruling from the 1st century B. C. If that be so, then how is it 
that Samudragupta’s name appears in the Greek accounts in place 
of the name of Candragupta Maurya^s son, Bindusara ? The 
explanation is simple and I state the same below. 

It is known to us that none of the works of Megasthenes, 
Deimachos or Dionysios who actually visited India as 
ambassadors to the Mauryan courts has come down to us except 
in epitomes or citations from later Greek and Roman authors. 
Now, most of these later writers did not place much reliance on 
the statements of Megasthenes and others. As for example 
Strabo (born about 63 B. C. and died about 23 A. D. ) says, 

‘ generally speaking, the men who have generally written on the 
affairs of India were a set of liars, - Deimachos holds the first 
place in the list, Megasthenes comes next, while Onesikritos and 
Nearchos, with others of the same class, manage to stammer out 
a few words ( of truth )— - \ 

Now Strabo and others must have received their information 
from merchants, sailors and travellers from India from whom 
on inquiry regarding the name of the son of Candragupta ( the 
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Maurya ), the greatest King of India, Strabo and others were 
told that his name was Samudragupta Para(krama) or ( Krtanta ) 
ParaSu. The name of Candragupta, Maurya’s son, Bindusara, 
was most probably not recorded in the accounts ofMegasthtnes 
and others as he was not such a well known emperor as his 
father Hence Strabo thought that he was giving a correct 
information in stating the name of ( Maurya ) Candragupta^s son 
as Samudragupta wlio was really the son of the Gupta Monarch 
Candragupta. Thus Arrianus, a Graeco-Roman official of the 
second century A. D, says ‘ It appears to me that Megasthenes 
did not see much of India, but yet more than the companion! of 
Alexander, for he says that he visited Sandrakottos, the greatest 
king of the Indians, and Poros, even greater than, he ^ Now this 
Poros was evidently intended by Strabo and others, for * Bindu- 
sara ^ but as the result of information imperfectly understood, 
Bindusara's name was stated as ( Samudragupta ) Para ( -Krama ) 
or ( Krfcanta- ) Parasu who w as really greater than his father, the 
Gupta Emperor Candragupta 1. This is certainly not true of 
Bindusara. 

Now assuming the correctness of the above identifications it 
follows that Candragupta I Vikramaditya was the famous 
Vikramaditya of 58 B. 0. If this is so, let us see if other Greek 
and Roman accounts from the latter part of the 1st century B. C. 
downwards furnish evidence in corroboration of the same. 

Nikolaos called Damaskenos from his being a native of 
Damascus, was sprung from a family of high distinction. He 
possessed great abilities, was carefully educated, and disting- 
uished himself by the production of works of merit in various 
departments of literature. He was the intimate friend of Herod 
the Great, was the private tutor to the children of Antony and 
Cleopatra, was much esteemed by the Emperor Augustus Caesar 
(23 B. C.-14 A. D, ) to whom be was presonally known. At the 
request of Herod the Great he wrote a Universal History which 
extended to no fewer than 144 books. 

Now Strabo adds ( Bk. XV. 73 ) on the authority of Nikolaos j 
‘This writer ( Nikolaos ) says that at Antioch by Daphne he met 
with the three Indian ambassadors who had been sent to 
Augustus Caesar. These ambassadors came from a certain king 
13 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. | 
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Poros who brought various types of persehts, with a letter in 
Greek written on parchment. It was injportod that Poros was 
the writer, and that though he was the sovereign of 600 kings, 
he nevertheless set a high value on being Caesar’s friend and 
was willing to grant him a passage wherever he wished through 
his dominions, and to assist him in any good enterprise ^ 

Dion Cassius (born A. D. 155 ) in his History of Rome (IX, 
58 ) states that numerous Indian embassies came to Augustus at 
Samos in B. C. 

Now these embassies came to Augustus between B. C. 26 and 
2l=Vikrama Sam. 32-37, when evidently ( Samudragupta ) 
Para(-Krama ) or ( Krtanta-) Parasu, the Napoleon Bonaparte 
of India was ruling. In vermeil, chapter XXII of the Jyotir- 
vidabharana by Kalidasa it is distinctly stated that Vikrama- 
ditya had 800 under kings. It is a pity that accepting Fleet^s 
epoch of the Qupta Era (A. D. 318-19) such remarks as the 
following are made: ‘If the embassy was not a purely 
commercial speculation on the part of merchants of Broach, it is 
hard to see how king Poros who had 600 under kings, can be 
other than Indo-Skythian Kozolo Kadaphes who held Poros^ old 
kingdom as well as much other territory in North West India \ 
( Campbell Bom. Gaz. Vol. I pt. I p. 536 ). 

From internal evidence in ‘ The Poriplus ^ C. Muller deter- 
mined the date of its compilation as after the death of Pliny in 
A. D. 79, between A. D. 80 and 89. Later Schoff determined it 
more precisely in A. D. 80. 

In section 52 of the Periplus it is written ‘ The local marts 
which occur in order along the coast after Barugaza are 
Akabarou, Souppara, Kalliena, a city which was raised to the 
rank of a regular mart in the time of the elder Saraganes, but 
after Sandanes became its master its trade was put under the 
severest restrictions, for if Greek vessels even by accident, enter 
its ports, a guard is put on board and they are taken to 
Barugaza Muller already remarked ‘ But the elder Saraganes 
probably indicates one of the Great Sstakarnis or Andhrabhritya 
dynasty. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar also shows that the elder 
Saraganes implies also a younger who can be no other than 
Yajiia Sri Satakarni. I have already set forth in my article on 
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the Gupta Era that Yajha Sri Sstakarni was a contemporary of 
Kumaragupta ( Saih. 93-136 = A. D, 35-78). Campbell (Bom, 
Gaz. Vol. I, pt. I p. 546 ) suggests that ‘ Sandanes of the text may 
have been a ruler of Guzerat and may be identical with the 
Kshatrapa Sanghadaman ( A. D. 224 ) Ptolemy ( A, D. 150 ) in 
his Geography mentions ‘ Ariake Sadinoi \ This means that the 
territory Ariake was ruled over by Sandinos. In the opinion of 
Sir R. G, Bhandarkar it was this form ‘ Sandino ’ which was 
familiar with the Greek merchants and sailors. This Sandanes 
is evidently Skanda ( -Gupta ) as already suggested by me in my 
paper on the Gupta Era. Skandagupta’s Girnar inscription is 
dated Sam. 136 = A. D. 78, just the date of the Periplus. 

In Sec. 41 of the Periplus it is stated ‘ To the gulf of Barake 
succeeds that of Barugaza and the mainland of Ariake, a district 
which forms the frontier of the kingdom of Mombaros and of all 
India ^ A suggestion was made by Campbell ( Bora, Gaz. Vol. I 
Pt. I p. 544 ) that Mombaros may possibly be a corruption of 
Mahaksatrapa or some similar Greek form of Mahakshatrapa. 

It seems to me that Mombaros is the corruption of Korabaros or 
Kumara i. e. Kumaragupta, the father of Skandagupta. The word 
Kumbhakara-a potter is called in different provinces of India as 
' Kumhara ’ or ‘ Kumara \ It is possible that the ‘ Greeks heard 
the name of the reigning monarch of India as * Kumhara ^ or 
‘ KuraSra ^ ( Gupta ) and like the ‘ p ’ in Keprobotras ’ the ‘ b ’ in 
Mombaros is superfluous, and through the error of a copyist the 
* K ’ was changed to ‘ M We know that Kumaragupta was 
ruling till Sam. 136= A. D. 78, and Skandagupta was fighting 
the Mlecohas and the Hunas during his father 's life time and 
Came out victorious in the end as we know from his Bhitari and 
Girnar rook inscriptions. So that the mention of the limits of 
Kumara^s dominions and the mention of the restrictions in the 
port of Broach against foreign ships by Skandagupta immediately 
after his accession is most significant and is a distinct proof of 
the true date of the Imperial Guptas. Did KurnSragupta^s 
enemies receive secret help from the Greek vessels ? Kumara^s 
and Skanda’s coins with Greek legends were evidently issued 
after Skanda^s victory. I have already stated in my article on 
the Gupta Era that in this defeat of the foreign hordes Skanda- 
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gupta was assisted by Yajfia Sri Satakarni and the Saka era 
starting from this date A. D. 78=Sarh. 136 is, therefore, also 
known as the Salivahana Saka era. 

From Ptolemy’s Geography ( Bk. VII, Chap. 6 and 7 ) we 
know that two divisions of Ariake belonged to two potentates, 
SandinoR and Audron Peiraton. Campbell ingeniously suggested, 
‘Ptolemy’s phrase Ariake Andron Peiraton is not correct Greek 
for pirates. This and the close resemblance of the words suggest 
that Andron Peiraton may originally have been Andhra 
Bhrityon ’. Evidently the two divisions of Ariake belonged to 
SKandagupta and the Andhrabhrityas. 

In the Periplus ( Sec, 48 ) it is stated, ‘ East from Barugaza is 
a city called Ozene, formerly the capital where the king 

resided ’ On this McCrindle remarked ‘ from this { descrip* 

tion of Ozene and its trade ) we see that about a century and a 
half after Vikramaditya era Ujjayini was still a flourishing city 
though it had lost something of its former importance and 
dignity from being no longer the residence of the 80 ve^egin^ This 
traditional Vikramaditya of Ujjayini has been rightly identified 
by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar with Candragupta of the Gupta dynasty. 
Evidently the description of Ujjayini in the Periplus tends to 
show that during Kumara s and Skandagupta's rule Ozene was not 
the capital of the (Gupta) Vikramadityas. Ptolemy’s statement of 
Ozene will also support this. He says ‘Ozene-the capital of Tia- 
stanes, ’ This word Tiastanes is rendered by some as Chastana. 
Now the oflSclal title Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa indicates that 
Chastana must have been a subordinate to a paramount power, and 
it is unlikely that Ptolemy would mention a subordinate Chief’s 
seat as the capital. Captain Wilford in his Essay on Vikram&di- 
tya and Salivahana ( As Rea. Vo. IX. p. 183 ) remarks ‘ I strongly 
suspect however that it (Tiastanes) is a corruption of AdityasthSna 
which may have been misunderstood by travellers who knew 
very little of the country languages. I suppose that either these 
travellers or Ptolemy who conversed with many Hindus at 
Alexandria, asked what were the names of the metropolis of the 
country, and its king. The answer was Ujjayinl-Rfija-Aditya- 
sthSna, “ Ujjayini is the residence of king Aditya ” which was 
erroneously rendered as “Ozene*’ is the metropolis of King Tyas* 
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than or Tiasfchan’. Vihramaditya is known throughout India 
even now-a-days as ‘ Ujjayinl-pura-varadhisvara’, It was this 
fact that Ptolemy stated in his geography. Tiastanes may as well 
stand for Candrasthana ( Yule renders ‘ Tiatura ' as ‘ Chandor ^ ), 
the capital of Candra ( Gupta Vikram^ditya ). It seems that the 
capital was shifted from Ozene ( TJjjayinl ) during the troublous 
days of Kumfiragupta. It is evident that Ptolemy received his 
information on India from early Greek accounts during the days 
of the Roman and the Gupta Emperors of the 1st century A. D. 
when brisk trade was going on between India and the West. 
The cause of the influence of Roman coins and the presance of 
Greek legends in the coins of Kumara and Skandagupta may now 
be studied with profit. 

From the above it will be seen that most of the mighty Gupta 
monarchs Candragupta 1 Vikramaditya, Samudragupta ParJl- 
krama or Krtanta-Parasu, Kumaragupta and Skandagupta were 
known to the Greek and Roman writers of the 1st and 
2nd centrury A. D. This points unmistakably that the 
Guptas flourished from the 1st century B. C. of whom Samudra- 
gupta Parakrama or Krtanta-parasu ( c, Sarh. 26 to 58=32 B. C. 
to A. D. I ), a mighty monarch, was contemporary of Augustus 
Caesar of Rome ( B. C. 23- A. D. 14 ) and as the Greek and Roman 
writers of the 1st century A. D, and downwards mention 
Samudragupta Parakrama or Krtanta-Parasu mistakenly in 
place of the name of Bindusara the Maurya monarch Candra- 
gupt’s son there remains now not a shadow of doubt that 
Candragupta I Vikramaditya began to rule from 58 B. C. and he 
was the originator of the Vikrama Era. 



THE FORMATION OF KONKANi* 

BY 

Dr. S. M. Katre, M.A„ Ph.D., ( London ). 

Part III Syntax 

§ 302, This section does not aim at giving a detailed study of 
Syntax within the KonkanI group ; for this, reference may be 
made to the individual standard descriptive grammars already 
mentioned in the Introduction. ’ Further, the general observa- 
tions of Jules Bloch ® with regard to Marathi hold good for the 
KohkanI dialects also. 

The object of the present section is to review briefly the main 
current of syntactical characteristics of KohkanI and the devia- 
tion observed therein in the dialects which wo have taken up for 
study. The main differences will be particularly noticed within 
the two divergent groups : Brahmin and Christian. 

Nominal and Verbal Phrases 

§ 303. Ordinarily the KohkanI sentence consists of a subject 
and a verb J 

s. gs. hava vatta ‘ I go ’ ; x. tujo ban uiar assa ‘ your brother 
is clever ’ ; gx. pArke nhoy tc ‘ they are not strangers.’ 

The verb ‘ to be ^ is not indispensable to the sentence : s. gs. 
to pisso, tu budvanhi ‘ he is dull, you are clever ’ ; x. kurpa garjeci 
‘ grace is necessary ’ ; gx. laje kaliz bare ‘ your heart is good, ’ 
etc. For further details see La langue marathe §§ 267-8, 

Accord 

§ 304. Like nouns, adjectives in KohkanI are either derived 
from simple or from extended bases •* s. gs. cahgu ghoio, cahgi 
gdyi, cdhga surte in opposition to killo ghodo, kali gayi, kale surie. 
In those KohkanI dialects where the final vowel is pronounced 
we see this main divergence from standard Marathi in that the 
gender and number is clearly distinguishable : cdhgu ghoifo : 
cMga ghoie. With reference to such of the KohkanI dialects 


* ContiDued from Annals Vol. XX, p. 176. 

* Maffei 196-314 ; Rangel 193-259; Jose de S Rita e Souza 136-56 . 

* La langue marathe ^^ 266 - 8 . 
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which allow nouns or adjectives to end in consonants, Bloch’s 
observations for Marathi hold good for them also. 

§ 305. As seen above, the adjective agrees in pumber and' 
gender with the substantive which it qualifies. When there are 
more substantives than one the adjective agrees with the one 
nearest to it : s. gs. ( m. ) gho^ ani ga(}yo ( f. ) ‘ black horses 
and ( black ) carriages. ’ 

§ 306. The adjective agrees in case with the substantive 
which it qualifies. This we have seen above with reference to 
the direct case. In the indirect case when the adjective precedes 
the substantive, the postpositions are used only with the sub- 
stantive. 8. gs. kalyti ghodyaka, ‘ ghodyUle etc. When the 
substantive is implied but not expressed the postpositions go with 
the adjective : s. gs. kdlyak bdndi^ dhavydka aodi ‘ yoke the black 
{ bull ), unyoke the white ( bull )/ 

Order of Words 

§ 307. Ordinarily the subject begins the sentence and the 
verb or predicate terminates it. 

s. gs. to manusyu ghard vafid ‘ that person goes home.^ 
s. bud ani zanvdi taka rdkteli ‘ counsel shall keep thee and 
prudence shall preserve thee. * 

gx, kon dukhest nZi zdyt ‘ who will not become miserable ? ^ 

§ 308. The order enumerated by Bloch * generally holds good 
for KohkanI also : subject-complement-adverb-verb ; the adjec- 
tival epithet precedes the noun ; the indirect complement precedes 
the direct complement*, words denoting circumstances, time or 
place immediately follow the subject. The conjunctions are 
placed at the beginning of the sentence. This system is essenti- 
ally the inherited system from 01- A. 

Examples : 

g. bhUs mhalydr utrhcl rds ase have tumka sdngU. ‘ I have told 
you that language is a grouping of words. ^ 

gx. hyd kaindco saglo sarkdrdn ameer visvds damrld, dnl ami 
sagle zdmw fakd man koso divuco to ‘ The Government has placed 
entire confidence in us in this work ; ( knowing this ) how can 
we all honour ( obey ) him ? ' 

ngs. Sett, g64 nd jdlydr gaddsdrke uttar nd * well, sir, if you 
have no molasses to sell, have you no sweet words ? ' 


* La langue mar at he b 273 (p, 268) ; L* Indo-Aryen ; p. 306 and seq. 
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B. Ant tanne cakra'^paiki eklyaka appovnu, ‘ h5}Jo arihu Mi * 
rnhw^iu vicarle ‘ And having called one of the servants he asked " 
‘ what ( is ) the meaning of this ? ” 

It will be noticed from these arbitrarily drawn examples from 
published specimens that though the general order of words is 
the same as that found in most of the other literary NI-A. langu- 
ages such as Marathi, there is a happy freedom from any hide- 
bound rule. The remarks of Bloch on Bengali * hold good for 
dialects of KohkanI also. For variation of emphasis changes the 
construction of the sentence by a mere change of order in the 
words employed J ^,have Bombayi-thavnu appusa ambe hallyati 
* I have brought Alfonso mangoes from Bombay,' but Bombayi-^ 
ihUvnu hav^ etc. ‘ It is from Bombay that . , or Ambe hallyati 
hav^ BombayiHhavnu ‘ They are mangoes which I have brought 
from Bombay ' or finally ha'V^ hallydti a }pusa ambl Bombayithavnu 
‘ It is I who have brought Alfonso mangoes from Bombay. ^ In 
fact this variation can be played upon to suit any context requir- 
ed by the speaker and the emphasis accordingly shifts from one 
factor to another. 

But there is one particular factor already noticed by the late 
Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chavan about the word order in gx. which is 
worth reproducing here to indicate the influence of Portuguese 
on this dialect of Konkanl so far as syntax is concerned ( p. 18 of 
his Konkan and KohkanI Language ) : The Goa Mail, Bombay, 
8th July 1923. Vortouta tumcho chodd gorgecho anim bari caido 
diuncheakbori dek tumcheam burgueanc aslanam tim lanam. Avoi 
Bapui sabar pautim kliens cortac aplim burguim aiconant vo bexearmi 
cor tat mun aplea sangneanc. 

This passege translated into pure ngs. or ns. by Dr. Chavan is 
as follows : tumgeti cor^h, lahan astajih faka hate siksam divce ho 
tumgelya bhari garjeco am mahatvoco my am asd ( ascydk jdy ). Aplt 
corda Uykandt ani aplya sdhgnydco apmUn kaitdt mhan avay bajuy 
pu^kal jLdrti ( tahgelyd ) ahgar vatat ( khea kartdt). 

The first passage clearly shows the influence of the Portuguese 
construction of sentences in action, giving almost a word for 
word translation of a Portuguese sentence. It is a clear indication 
of the manner in which the gx. literature has come into existence 
under the guidance of Portuguese missionaries who evidently 


* Jj Indo-aryen, p. 307 , 
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introduced this translation method as the best way of building 
up a new ecclesiastical literature. Further, the compulsory 
introduction of Portuguese by law in the seventeeth century to 
the exclusion of the mother-tongue may have naturally hastened 
this process of changing the sentence construction. This change is 
not seen, for example, in Father Stephens’ first KonkanI grammar. 

As the subject of word-order in NI-A. sentences has already 
been dealt with by Bloch in bis Ulndo-Arym, it will not be 
necessary to repeat here the general oharateristics shared by 
KonkanI along with the other NI-A. languages. 

§ 309. A brief discussion here is indicated in virtue of § 275 
above about the syntactic difference between transitive and in* 
transitive forms of the Imperfect or Past. 

When the termination -la is added on to a verb with an intran- 
sitive meaning the 01- A. system prevails : vrkmh patitah>s. 
ruku pallo. Similarly when the original base is transitive the 
passive meaning is obtained and the 01- A. construction remains 
unchanged : rmya kathitam : s. i&ve sangle^ tannl mhalle, etc. 

The other construction mentioned by Bloch about the object 
of action which should normally be in the direct or subjective 
case, but which has, as in Hindi and particularly in the North- 
West and Eastern groups of languages, taken postpositions, has 
become quite normal in KonkanI j Imve Ramaka marlo instead of 
Ramu marlo : of course examples like ianne musu marlo * he has 
killed a fly ’ are perhaps as common as musak marlo. 

A certain confusion is seen in types such as (k kama karta 
* will you work ? ’ • tuve kama kelle ‘ have you worked ? ’ leading 
to tu kama kelle ? Here the transition seems to be due to the 
stress and rapidity of speech habit among the speakers of these 
dialects, for the question kone always elicits the indirect form. 

With a few verbs, however, the direct form replaces the logi- 
cal subject which should normally be in the indirect form of the 
instrumental • It^va visarlo instead *have ie visarle. For a list 
of such verbs see La langue marathe, p. 252. 

IV. Conclusion 

§ 310. In §§ 7-11 we have seen that the treatment of r is 
normally a in KonkanI. In this early innovation KonkanI agrees 

14 [ AnDali. B. O. R.I. ) 
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with the South-West and South dialects of NI-A. as well as 
MI- A, See Turner, Position of Romani^ p. 7. 

Similarly in the treatment of rt of OI-A. KohkanI shows a 
preference to the dental treatment* see § 86 - 2 * agreeing with 
the South-West and Central groups. 

The third innovation with regard to Sk. ks shows in KohkanI 
the regular cch'>s treatment, agreeing again with the South-West 
group, 139 ( /3 ). 

Sk* sm regularly becomes mhym in KohkonI, 140 (^). Tlfis 
is again in conformity with South-West treatment. 

Treatment of Sk. tv^pp. § 137 ( b ), agreeing with the Central 
groups ; examples of the dental treatment with respect to tv are 
not much in evidence but with respect to dr the dental treatment 
is regular 5 but still there are exceptions, showing tha labial 
treatment. 

Initial y- becomes in KohkanI, § 106, diverging from the 
North-West and Southern groups but agreeing with the rest. 

Intervocalic -m- becomes -r- or -r-, § 113, again differing 
from the North-West and Southern groups but agreeing with the 
rest. 


The early isoglosses mentioned above are reproduced below 
from Turner’s Position of Romani, § 27 with the necessary modi* 
fications for KohkanI given in the last column. 


Sanskrit Noith-West South-West Central 

East 

South 

KohkanI 


n 

a 

1 , u 

a y 

a 

a 

rt 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

ks 

cch 

cch 

kkh 

kkh 

cch? 

cch>s 

sm 

sp, ss 

mh ? 

mh 

mh 

mh? 

mh>ni 

tv 

tt 

ti 

PP 

PP? 

tt? 

PP 

dv 

dd 

dd 

bb 

bb? 

dd? 

dd 

y- 

y- 

3“ 

37 

3- 

y- 

r 

-m- 

-m- 

-V- 

-V- 

-V- 

-m- 

*v ,-v 


In all these cases it will be observed that KohkanI agrees prin- 
cipally with the South-West and to some extent with the Cen- 
tral goup. There can therefore ba little doubt that judged by its 
early innovations, KohkanI belongs to the same group to which 
Marathi and Simhalese ( and perhaps Gujarati ) belong. 

§ 311. In the last section we considered only such innova- 
tions as actually occurred in MI- A. and traces of which were 
actually seen in OI-A. itself. Let us now take up the question of 
later innovations. The chief innovation in this category is the 
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change of « fco s in the presence of front or palatal vowels, § 107. 
In this new innovation Kohkanl agrees only with Marathi. 

Compensatory lengthening (see § 26ff. ) is an important inno- 
vation affecting the group Gujarti, Marathi, Hindi, Central 
Pahari, Nepali, Bihari Bengali and Oriya, in opposition to the 
North-Weetern group. * It will be thus be seen that Konkani also 
belongs to this gronp, and the preservation of consonant length 
from MI-A. with a long vowel in certain Kohkanl dialects may 
be secondary and not an original characteristic. Further re- 
search is needed on this point. 

Initial v- ( § 106 ) remains unchanged in Kohkanl. In the 
Central and Eastern groups this has become 6 -, probably at a 
comparatively late date, but compatible with the period for which 
the NI-A. begin to make their appearance. The preservation of 
D- initial is characteristic of the West and the North-West where 
it remains as or a bilabial ?>, with a few notable exceptions. * 
Here again Kohkanl shows its Western characteristics. 

§ 312. The phonological data indicated above show that so 
far as the earliest innovations are concerned Kohkanl agrees 
with the South-West in the majority of its characteristics and 
partially with the Central when there is a divergence between 
these two groups. In its later innovation of in the presence 
of palatal vowels it agrees definitely with Marathi. 

§ 313. In its vocabulary Kohkanl today shows a large 
number of vocables preserved in Old Marathi but for which 
modern Marathi has coined other expressions. This topic has 
been dealt with a number of times by various scholars. Refer- 
ence may be made in this connection to the short list given by 
Dr. Chavan in his work. * He also notices therein a number of 
Kohkanl vocables which he finds only in Gujarati and not in 
Marathi. Now the geographical location of Kohkanl does not 
justify the inclusion of such of these Gujarati vocables as have 
not come to it through Marathi, unless we posit their infiltration 
in Kohkanl at an earlier period and their preservation subse- 
quently in it, without being replaced by the cognate Marathi 


^ Position of Eomani in Indo^Aryan^ S 45 
* Ibid, 9 51. 

8 Konkan and the Konkani Language pp. 40-44. 
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vocables. There are a number of Old Gujarati vocables preserv- 
ed in KohkanI but not in modern Gujarati, and it would be in- 
teresting to investigate in great detail this fascinating subject. 

It will generally be noticed in studying NI^A. languages 
from a historical point of view that many of the earlier vocables 
noticed at the beginning of the older stage of NI--A. are supplant- 
ed in each individual language by other forms which are then 
exclusively used. In this manner the supplanted vocables soon 
become obsolete, but the dialects which reach back to these old 
strata and which survive today show traces of a large number of 
them. A study of such vocables would be interesting in view of 
the light they can throw upon the possible affiliation of these 
dialects to these earlier sources.’ This subject has been touched 
here only to indicate the scope for further lines of research in 
these interesting dialects. 

A consideration of the vocabulary shows that in its purely 
inherited form the dialects of KohkanI are nearest to MarStbl 
and Gujarati. 

§ 314. Turning to the question of nominal formation we 
notice that in the case of enlarged substantives the nominative 
masculine in KohkanI shows the -o form in opposition to the 
form. Thus KohkanI ghodu agrees with Sindhi, Gujarati, Raja- 
sthani and Nepali as against Marathi, Hindi, Braj, Panjabi and 
Bengali, In between these groups come Kashmiri and Shina. 

In the plural of the same case we have KohkanI ~e form 
( <*aya ) agreeing with Marathi in opposition to Gujarati -a form. 

§ 315. Another basis for affiliating KohkanI is afforded by 
morphological considerations. 

( a ) KohkanI -co ( ci, ce ) agrees with Marathi. 

( b) KohkanI -/ca agrees with Hindi -ko. 

( c ) KohkanI tha(k)unu etc. has a parallel in Oriya and 
Bengali, § 219 above. 

( d ) Kohkani gen. -gelo is parallel to the Marathi dative -la. 

( e ) Kohkani past participles in -la have cognates in MarftthI, 
Gujarati and Bengali. 

(f) The causative suffix in -aya- differs from Marathi and 
all other NI-A. languages where it does not subsist in this form. 
The -avaya- forms in Kohkani have cognates in all NI-A. Ian- 
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guageSt but in KonkanI itself are formed from verbs ending in 
vowels ( kha-vay-ta, pi-vay-m ). 

It will be clear from ( a ), ( d ) and ( e ) that KonkanI agrees 
wikh Marathi and differs from it as regards ( b ), ( c) and ( f. ). 

§ 315. Taking into account all the main features of KonkanI 
we may now definitely assign it to the South-Western group 
( having Marathi and Gujarati as its nearest of kin ) with a tinge 
of the Central group ( Hindi, especially in the dative postposition 
-ka ). The differentiations noted in the formation of the direct 
sing, of masc. nouns in their extended form and the divergent 
postpositions for the dative clearly mark off KonkanI as a sep- “ 
arate language from Marathi, preserving in many respects an 
earlier stage of development. Its position as a separate language 
( and not a mere dialect) is thereby proved, but phonological 
considerations show that both belong to a common parent 
Prakrit. 

§ 316. Very little is known about the early history of Koh- 
kanl. The first notice and description of the language is to be 
found in Father Stephens ’ grammar. The study of KonkanI is 
chiefly due to the efforts of Christian missionaries and a reference 
to Dr. Mariano Saldanha’s paper on the history of KonkanI gra- 
mmars ’ will make this abundantly clear. For the historian of 
KonkanI J. H. da Cunha Rivara's Ensaio Histarico da Lingua 
Coneanif 1857, is still a standard work of reference. 

It is commonly averred that before the advent of the Portu- 
guese there was a flourishing KonkanI literature in Goa which 
was destroyed by the Portuguese inquisition which commenced 
by a ruling of 30th June 1541 and continued for nearly two cen- 
turies. * But the fact that the Christian missionaries themselves 
were studying the native tongue and composing grammar shows 
that the mother tongue continued to be in vogue in spite of per- 
secutions. But of literature as such w'e have no traces. The 
efforts of Father Stephens did not give us any KonkanI litera- 
ture, his own Purapa being in the form of Marathi current in 
Goa during the sixeenth and early part of the seventeenth centuries. 
It would appear from this, as well as from tb© absence of any 

* 5808 , 8 . 

* Thg origin af Kohkaril Language^ by Dr. Santana Rodrigues, pp. 11-14«. 
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literature in KonkanI outside Goa before the seventeenth 
century that KonkanI at no time enjoyed the status of being a 
medium of serious literature or a court language. 

This absence of literature perhaps explains the reason why 
KonkanI has survived to Ihis day as a homely language of com- 
munion between one and a half million people most of whom are 
bi- or tri-lingual. It is also some times averred that the Portu- 
guese persecutions were so sudden and violent that the Brahmins 
who fled from Goa had no time either to carry away their family 
gods or literature with them. Nevertheless the gods have sur- 
.vived and the temples are still inexistence, but there is very 
little trace of pre-Portuguese KonkanI literature. Unless fresh 
evidence is forthcoming ( and this is hardly to be expected, as 
even Marathi manuscripts hardly reach back to the sixteenth 
century and very few Sanskrit manuscripts go beyond the four- 
teenth ) we have to assume that there was no literature worthy 
of its name in these dialects. 

g 317. As KonkanI at no subsequent period beaame either a 
court language or the language of literature, there was no bind- 
ing force which could evolve one standard language. At least 
with the incoming of the Portuguese and the whole-sale conver- 
sion of the Hindus many of the high class Brahmin communities 
emigrated from Goa before they were overtaken by the zealous 
missionaries. These migrations must have taken place in several 
waves, for already in the Hortus Indicus Malabariciis of the sev- 
enteenth century we find evidence of KonkanI Brahmins settling 
down in Malabar, the southern extreme point of KonkanI exten- 
sion. Thus already in the seventeenth century KonkanI speaking 
Brahmin communities occupied Cochin, South and North 
Kanara and the Eatnagiri districts. The migrations must have 
naturally taken place along the coast-line, and thence extended 
inwards. The rivers may also have played an important part in 
these migrations. 

§ 818. Viewing the conditions today we may safely presume 
that KonkanI was not the language of a single homogeneous 
community but of a heterogeneous group including Brahmins as 
well as non-Brahinins. For the dialectical differences we notice 
are not merely due to this Brahmin-Non-Brahmin classification 
but is more or less co-extensive with the communities among these 
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two major groups. Thus the classification of Konkanl goes along 
hand in hand with the social and communal stratification of 
society, or guild, as instanced by the language of the Sonars of 
Goa or the Gavdis of the two Kanaras. Even within the same 
community thera have been recent differentiations between the 
dialects spoken in South and North Kanara. Thus we have s. 
and ns , gs. and ngs. and so forth. 

§ 319. The main group of Konkanl speakers are naturally 
the Sarasvat Brahmins on the one hand, and the converted Chri- 
stian community of Goa and the two Kanaras. The social fabric 
of the Brahmins was carried over even after the conversions took 
place, and the highest caste Christians were naturally the Sar- 
asvat Brahmins who were thus forcibly converted. 

The entry of the Sarasvats into Goa is still a matter for his- 
torical investigation ; for they look upon Kashmir as their place 
of origin and depending upon mythical and seraihistorical facts 
contained in the Sahyadri Khanda of Skanda Parana trace their 
perigrinations fco Goa via Trihotra. So far as our present enquiry 
is concerned the history of this migration is not of much import- 
ance to us, although it might throw some light on the peculiar 
vocables which have survived in the dialects of Konkanl. Until 
this history is unravelled we are not in a position to say any- 
thing more about the manner in which they adopted the Konkanl 
language. 

§ 320. As we have seen in detail in the sections on Phono- 
logy and Morphology Konkanl is derived from the South-Western 
Prakrit traces of which are seen for instance in the Girnar 
version of Asoka’s edicts. Moreover it shares such a large num- 
ber of Old Marathi and Gujarati vocables which are lost in the 
modern forms of those languages that geographically we have to 
place the origin of Konkanl between Marathi and Gujarati. As 
the dative postposition -ka is observed even from the earliest 
specimens now available, we have to place its origin within the 
sphere of influence of the Central group. The question regarding 
exact provenance of the language will have to be left for future 
historians of these dialects. 

§ 321. It would thus appear that since its very birth Konkapi 
became the mother tongue of a number of communities. The fact 
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that about a million and a half people apeak it today in opposi* 
tion to almost seventeen million speakers of MarSthl will indi- 
cate that KohkanI must have enjoyed considerable popularity as 
a language frow the earliest times. And although the present 
division into a large number of dialects might not characte- 
rise the initial stages of its development, there must have been 
seeds of this differentiation from the very beginning. Even 
Mar&thI in its old stage shows several such differentiae in the 
literature produced in different parts. These differentiae became 
the basis of dialect forms which ultimately diverged to form se- 
parate dialects within the same language group, retaining all 
the principal features of the language differentiating them from 
the dialects of MarSthI, but developing peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation, stress, and even vocabulary which marked them off from 
one another. 

The caste system as well as the guild system in the social 
fabric of Goa and the Eanaras before and during the advent of 
the Portuguese helped in the formation of several distinct 
dialects. 

§ 322. Except for some recognition given to Sarasvat Bra- 
hmins by the court at Nagar, the capital of the Eeladi Eings, * 
and this is mostly traditional account, we have no instance of 
royal patronage either for Eohkani or the speakers of this lan- 
guage in any medieval account. Moreover the fact that the 
early settlers had fled from Goa to the Earnatak, Malabar and 
Southern Maratha country during the Inquistion period urged 
on them the necessity of mastering the different court languages 
of these dominions. For at no time could the Eohkani speakers 
Le called great industrialists or soldiers. Being Brahmins they 
gloried in the tradition of Sarasvatl and the only avenue for them 
was in the administrative service of the different dynasties 
ruling in those parts where they intended to settle down. The 
need of mastering these neighbouring court languages such as 
Eannada, Malaylam or Marathi set up bilingual or even triling* 
ual speakers among the devotees ot Eohkani. Tuis polyglottism 
forced by economic conditions on these speakers early in the 
sixteenth century has continued even to this day. 

1 S. S. Talmaki, baraawat Families, Part, I, p. 35. 
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The first effect of such polyglottism resulted in the incursion 
of a large number of vocables in KonkanI drawn in from these 
sources. Thus the dialects spoken in the two Kanaras drew upon 
Kannada for fresh vocables ; the southernmost dialect of Cochin 
borrowed a number of vocables from the language of Malabar, 
while the settlers in the Marhata country drew upon the cognate 
Marathi to enrich its own vocabulary. But the vitality of the 
Aryan tongue has resisted the wholesale incorporation of foreign 
matter, and it is surprising that the number of such words in 
KonkanI are not greater than those which have filtered into the 
greater NI-A. languages such as Marathi or even Gujarati. Even 
Sanskrit shows a very great percentage of Dravidian incursions 
in its phonology and vocabulary, and it is no wonder that a lan- 
guage like KonkanI which never became the proper vehicle for 
literary expression had cause to borrow such vocables from 
neighbouring court languages which the speakers had perforce 
to study for their own economic and political upliftment. 

While KonkanI successfully resisted the influences of its more 
powerful neighbours in the Indian field and preserved intact its 
phonology and morphology, it was not so successful in its fight 
against Portuguese. We have already seen that gx. shows a com- 
plete subservience to Portuguese word-order in its sentence con- 
struction. This in itself shows what political persecution is 
capable of doing to a given language which has no literature of 
its own to fall back upon. Besides this, the number of Portu- 
guese words which now form part of gx. vocabulary is far in 
excess of such words borrowed by NI-A. as a whole. 

The inherent weakness of KonkanI caused by the absence of a 
native literature may thus be seen in its reaction to non-Indian 
languages such as the Portuguese and English. While it may 
be admitted as a general rule that the earlier generations knew 
their mother-tongue well enough, the introduction of English as 
a medium of education from the High School stage has brought 
in complications. If one listens to the common speech of the 
present generation of KonkanI speakers one is shocked by its 
complete Anglicisation ; the verbs, adverbs or prepositions have 
been entirely drawn from English and one would scarcely find 
genuine KonkanI words to the degree which is required to call 

15 [ Annalf, 6. O, K. 1. ] 
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the language Konkanl. To a slightly less extent we notice the 
same fact about the more fortunate literary languages like 
Mar&thI and Gujarati. 

While the NI-A. languages have survived the impact of other 
languages which were the court languages of different periods, 
they are not so insular to the influence of the modern court Ian • 
guages of Europe. The main cause of this change is to be sought 
in the policy introduced in the last century of carrying on higher 
and even high school education in the foreign medium which has 
so much upset the natural order of things that in the case of 
non-lilerary languages spoken by a completely educated com* 
munity such as the one formed by Konkanl speakers there is great 
danger of the dialects ultimately disappearing- a fact which 
would be of grave concern to Indo- Aryan linguists. 

§ 323. This process of conversion has been going on in a 
different manner within the Indian group of languages. A good 
number of Konkanl speakers consciously adopted the court lan- 
guage of the place of settlement as their mother-tongue and 
brought up the subsequent generations in those languages. Thus 
we have a Kannada speaking Konkanl community in Mysore. 
More recently we have many Kohkanl-speaking Sarasvats 
adopting Marathi, Gujarati or even distant Bengali as their 
mother tongue. 

The opening up of new fields of service in British India and 
the States gave entry to a large number of Konkanl speakers 
whose only means of livelihood was in the service of the Gov- 
ernment ; with the gradual industrialisation of the provinces 
and the establishment of large commercial houses in various cen* 
tres the avenues of service increased, drawing the small number 
of these speakers from their original homestead to distant parts. 
A new set of circumstances has been introduced into the already 
complicated history of Konkanl, and unless a great genius of the 
rank of Kalidasa or Rabindranath gives a fresh lease of life to 
this language of homely communion and raises it to the level of 
a polished literary medium, the future for it is not very bright. 

§ 324. Recently there has been a conscious attempt in Goa 
to raise this language to the rank of a literary medium. Many 
literary works of great merit have been written, for instance, by 
Mr. Valavalikar. A number of plays have been writte^^ and 
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staged in Bombay in s. A. renaissance is slowly coming in, but 
how far it will succeed is a question which the future will decide. 

On the other hand a unificatory movement is afoot to mingle 
KonkapI with Marathi and to adopt Marathi as the common 
medium. And the conditions are quite favourable, for Marathi 
is the nearest to Konkanl, being derived from the same common 
ancestor, and a large percentage of the KohkanI speakers are al* 
ready conversant with the literary Marathi through the literature 
of the Saints. But these are problems which would scarcely in- 
terest a linguist dealing with the formation of the language. 
They are of interest to the general linguist alone, and perhaps to 
political groups. Some general linguist may perhaps undertake 
this study at a future date when the evolution towards integra- 
tion or disintegration has already progressed sufficiently. 

§ 325. It is not possible to give here an account of all the 
KohkanI dialects which are in existence today. A real field in- 
vestigation may reveal a number of hitherto unknown dialects 
in this group. I shall merely give some information of the major 
dialects which have come to my notice. 

In the above sketch of the formation of the language we have 
taken into consideration three representative dialects each of the 
Brahmin and Christian groups. 

s, represents the dialect of the Chitrapur Sarasvats, a highly 
intellectual community where both men and women have a crav- 
ing for higher education. At the last census organized by the 
community in Bombay the total number of people in the corn- 
unity came to about 20,000. A large number of these is natur* 
ally to be found in Bombay and its suburbs, probably a fourth 
of the community staying there. From this community members 
have gone and settled down iu all parts of India. This dialect 
has two forms as current in South and North Kanara respectively 
with a distinct accent for each, 

gs. is the language of the Gauda Sarasvats who not only 
occupy the two Kanaras along with the Chitrapur Sarasvats but 
have extended to Cochin also and speak an allied dialect which 
we distingish as 0 . The Sarasvats and particularly the Gauda 
Sarasvats who have remained in Goa speak a dialect which they 
themselves style as GomantakI, designated by us as 
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The Christian dialects have been distinguished by us as x. 
spoken in South Karnara, nx. as spoken in North Kanara and gx. 
as spoken in Goa and the north. The Christian community has 
spread as far north as Karachi and has added immensely to the 
prestige of KohkanI literature. While the literature published 
by the Brahmin communities has been invariably in the Deva- 
nagarl characters, the Christian communities have employed 
Kannada and Roman characters as well. 

The rest of the dialects in general are distinguished either by 
caste name or the name of the place. Thus the KohkanI dialect 
spoken in the Belgaum district has been returned in the Lingu- 
istic Survey of India as Bardeskari. Similarly the K. spoken in 
SavantvadI has been designated by me as sv. in my Comparative 
Glossary. 

According to the LSI. the Kudall dialect is spoken from the 
Santarda River, which falls in the Arabian Sea at Terekhol, in 
the South, to Deogad, Kankoli, the Phonda Ghar in the north. 
The eastern and western boundaries are the Sahyadri Hills and 
the Arabian Sea respectively. It is also spoken in Bombay Town 
and Island. The numbers returned for the LSI are 183, 600 for 
Sawantwadi, 302,000 for Ratnagiri and 90,000 for Bombay Town 
and Island. 

Daldls or Nawaits are a caste of Muslim fishermen, claiming 
an Arab descent, and speaking a broken KohkanI. They are found 
in Bombay Town and Island, Janjira, Ratnagiri and the two 
Kanaras. Their dialect agrees must with Kudali. I have includ’ 
ed in the Glossary dk. and dj. being the DSldl dialects spoken in 
Karwar, and Janjira, from the specimens in the LSI. 

The Chitpavani is the mother tongue of the ChitpSvans or 
Kohkanasthas found in Ratnagiri, Savantwadi and Bombay 
Town and Island. They speak standard Marathi for intercom- 
munal intercourse, but reserve Chitpavani for their home tongue. 
Of course with the newer generations and owing to conditions 
specified already it is fast disappearing. This dialect forms a 
connecting link between the dialects of KohkanI and those of 
Marathi. 

Besides these there are a number of other dialects not record- 
ed in the LSI. The so-called Saurastra Brahmins of Andhradesa 
who are also found in parts of IJ. E. H. the Nizam’s territory. 
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and who pursue the goldsmith^s profession generally speak a 
dialect of Kohkanl. Kaka Kalelkar has referred to their dialect 
and promised a detailed study. 

Another of the less known dialects is Gavdl,- spoken by a 
wandering tribe in the Kanaras and in Cochin who deal with 
and specialize in herbs. In this connection it would be worth 
remembering that in Hortus Indtcus Malabarlcus it was the 
cooperation of Kohkanl Brahmins which gave Van Rheede the 
specimens found in Malabar with their native names. 

§ 326. The present study of the formation of an interesting 
language has now come to a conclusion after a period of nearly 
six years. The main object with which it was undertaken was 
to stimulate interest in the speakers of these dialects in the study 
of their own mother tongue in all its completeness and to show 
the methods which should be applied to that study from the 
modern scientific point of view. 

There are many gaps in this study : particularly for the less 
known dialects we have sti‘l to gather fresh material from the 
fast disappearing communities. Among the most urgent needs 
are detailed descriptive grammars of all such dialects, with a 
study of their phonetics and as complete a lexoion as possible. 
Perhaps any folk-songs, proverbs, etc. which may still be retain- 
ed in them need proper recording. Above all, I appeal to scho- 
lars in each of these dialects to study their own dialect carefully 
along the lines which I have tried to illustrate here. 

The present work has shown in general the main lines of 
development of Kohkanl as a language. It is now up to the 
speakers of each individual dialect to study it in this light, to 
fill in the gaps wherever they exist, and to recover as much of 
the dialectical material as it is possible at a time when such 
material is positively in the danger of being wiped off. 

Another work of prime importance which will throw welcome 
light on the development of Kohkanl is a well-documented his- 
tory of Kohkanl communities from all available early and 
medieval sources, and particularly on the entry of the Sarasvats 
in Gomantaka. Only a careful scholar specialising in South 
Indian History and acquainted with the first-hand sources of 
such history will be able to undertake this study. 



MISCELLANEA 


BALACARITA: A RAMAIC PLAY 
BY 

Prof. C. R. DEVADHAR 

The late GanapatisAstri, the famous discoverer of the plays 
ascribed to BhAsa, postulated the existence of a B&Iacarita by 
Bhasa dealing with the early life of Rama on the the strength 
of a citation from Balacarita in the Sahityadarpana of Visva- 
natha which the commentator, RAraacarana TarkavAgIsa, 
explains as the words addressed by Bhargava to Rama ( fTff 

I ). There is a difference of opinion among com- 
mentators as regards the exact context of the verse, as another 
commentator refers the words to Dasaratha ( srm 

\ ) ; yet there seems to be a general agreement among them 
that the verse in question occurs in a play dealing with the life 
of Rama. There is, however, no authority for the assumption 
that it is from a play by Bhasa on RAma^s exploits in childhood ; 
the assumption is gratuitous not only because no one mentions 
the name of Bhasa in this connection, but also because, as will be 
presently shown, the work in question deals not with the child- 
hood of RAma, but rather with the entire story of the EamAyana 
up to the discomfiture and death of Ravana, or roughly the 
story dealt with by Bhavabhuti in his which is alter- 
natively called in contradistinction to or 

which deals with the later life of Rama. The word in 
seems to be used in the sense of the early life of RAma, 
and the play in question reminds one of of Rajasekhara 

which also deals with the Rama legend upto the death of 
RAvana and the installation of RAma. It is, however, doubtful 
whether Rajasekhara means by since his 

Mahabharata play is called and it is possible that the 

word suggests a treatment of the subject-matter which 

will commend itself to the child-mind as against 
which would appeal to the grown up and the elderly. One thing 
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is certain that, whether it is the of R&jasekhara or the 

iTT^RcT under reference, both these plays deal with the early 
life of Rama, i. e. that part of the story which is dramatised by 
Bhavabhuti in his or 

The verse in question, viz. 

f 11 

is cited as from in illustration of r^R, one of the ele- 

ments of the Mukhasaihdhi. We find the same verse, cited in 
the same context by Sagaranandin in his Natakalaksanaratna- 
kosa who, according to Mr. Dillon, “ may be as early as the 13th 
century. Whatever the exact date of Sagaranandin, it is in- 
controvertible that even the most inferior date for him is prior to 
that of Visvanfitha who belongs to the 14th century ; and it is, 
therefore, probable that Vi^vanatha’s source for the citation was 
Sagaranandin ; but it is also possible that he may have access to 
the original play itself, in which case it is not necessary to 
assume that Visvanatha was indebted to Saganandin for this 
citation. 

In addition to the above verse we have three more citations 
from a BSlacarita-altogether four citations-and not three as 
some ' understand. We shall take all these citations in order 
and demonstrate that they deal with the life of Rama. 

The first is at pages 23-24, lines 540-543. ( Dillon^s edition). 

( should be Tmnr ) 

I 

wtotrt I 

II 

The text is corrupt, and we expect for and for in 
the first line of the verse, 

“ The blood of cTReir would be just the first sip of the drink of 
demon-blood that awaits your arrows. '' 

This illustrates the of the play-in which is sown the seed 
(tfnsT ) of the ultimate end-such as the destruction of the demon- 
brood ( ). So the end of the play is the destruction of 
the enemy viz. the Raksasas and their lord Ravana. 

* A, D. Pusalkar, the Problem of BSlaoarita, Festschrift Prof. P. V. Kane 
p. 341. 
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The next citation occurs at page 26, lines 611-618. 


This illustrates an element of the Mukha-Sarhdhi ; 

naturally, therefore, this must be a citation from the first or the 
opening act of the play, where Rama's encounter with Bhargava, 
or his breaking of Siva's bow seems to be the event under 
reference. 

The last two citations occur on page 32, lines 751-753 and 
lines 755-757, illustrating Utksipta and Totaka respectively, two 
elements of the Garbha-Samdhi : — 

Tmor ffrwT!%5TT ii 


“ Rama, after killing Vali, has handed over to the monkey 
( chief ) Sugriva his kingdom, which was pledged ( by the latter ) 
for the recovery of the daughter of the excellent king Janaka 


^ wr rafHsrrTH^fT^pr; i 

*TfTg; It 


“ This fire of my wrath which has blazed up fiercely by the 
oil-my love for my fallen kinsmen-will soon catch the decay- 
ing forest, the army of my foeman 

These citations indicate a very advanced stage in the action, 
and this is also borne out by the fact that they belong to the 
Garbha-Saihdhi which represents the third stage out of the five 
stages in which the action of a play is divided according to 
Hindu Dramaturgy. 

These four verses from the Balaoarita should be sufficient to 
convince any one that the play is obviously a Rama play, and 
deals with the of Rama. Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, 

however, thinks otherwise and still clings to the view that the 
verse etc. given by Sagaranandin and ViSvanStha 

belongs to the ascribed to Bh&sa, although the verse is 

not found in any of the Mss of the play, so far discovered. In 
doing so, be wants to persuade us into believing ( i ) that the 
verse belongs to Bhasa, for which there is no evidence ; ( ii ) that 
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it is to be located in the Balacarita though not found in the 
available Mss ; ( iii ) that the testimony of the commentators of 
the Sshityadarpana who refer the speech to Bhargava or Dasa- 
ratha is unreliable ; ( iv ) and the evidence of the Nataka- 
laksanaratnakosa is also nugatory, “ the first quotation of which 
appends the word RSmayana to Balacarita ( p. 23) 
which, however, cannot to taken to mean that Balacarita Nataka 
dealt with the early life of Rama ; and in support of this last 
article of his faith, he argues that the Natakalaksanaratnakosa is 
available to us only in a single ms ; and in the absence of further 
Mss of the work it is not possible to venture any definite opinion ! 
And yet he has the temerity of asserting that there is only one 
and that is the one published in the Trivandrum Series I 
Dr. Pusalkar brings forward another line of agrument and 
dogmatically asserts that “ in dramatic literature at least there 
are no two works in Sanskrit even by different writers bearing 
identical titles ; much less would one author select the same 
title for his distinct works. One has simply to refer to the Cat- 
alogus Catalogorum or to the History of Sanskrit Literature by 
Krishnamachariar to find quite a large number of plays by 
different authors bearing the same title e. g. ( i ) STJTlpRiTtr of fSr^- 
and of ; ( ii ) by and by ; 

( iii ) by and by ( iv ) 

by by and by ^ ; ( v ) by XJTXXPT, 

by and by ; ( vi ) by by f and by 

In fact the list is too long to mention here. 

Dr. Pusalkar further refers to a South-Indian work, Oilappadi- 
karam of the 2nd or 3rd century, which “ definitely refers to the 
Balacarita dealing with the early life of Krsna. Now the 
scholar on whose testimony Dr. Pusalakar should have relied-Mr. 
K. G. Sankar of the Imperial Library — distinctly gives it as his 
view that there is no reference to Balacarita in the quotation 
from the Cilappadikaram and two commentators of the work 
support him in this view. Yet Dr. Pusalkar who humbly confesses 
his ignorance of Southern Vernaculars, thinks that the word 
“ Balacarita " in the passage is purposely used suggesting the 
drama of that name. Dr. Pusalkar need not have gone to an 
obscure South Indian work to prove the antiquity of the Bala- 
carita ; he would find the word in the Kadambarl of 

Banabhatta in the following passage 
16 [ Annols, B. O. B. I. ) 
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l ( Page 83, Kane’s edition ). We have 
to prick up OUT ears at the words ^rST^RrT wherever they occur 
and must read in them an allusion to the play of Bhasa. 

So Bana knew the ; it could be no other work than 

the Trivandrum play, for it distinctly refers to Krisna’s early 
life ! What more proof is wanted to prove the antiquity of the 
play ? 

The sins of commentators are, indeed, scarlet; they quote from 
memory and often record opinions which are belied by facts. 
But in making such accusations against these scholiasts whose 
services to literature ought to move our admiration rather than 
their errors rouse our chagrin, one must be absolutely certain of 
one’s ground. It is nothing but obstinacy and purblindness to 
persist in saying that there is no Balacarita based on the earlier 
life of Rama, when as a matter of fact Sagaranandin himself 
says that he refers to and when further, leaving 

aside^he stanza etc, the other three citations from the 

distinctly refer to incidents in Rama’s life. 



REVIEWS 


Karnfttak Inscriptions, VoL 1. Edited by R, S. Pnnchamukhi, 
M.A., Director of Kannada Research, Bombay Province, 
Pages rxi + lSO. Kannada Research Office, Dhar war, 1941, 
Price Rs. 4/-. 

Mr. R. S, Panchamukhi deserves the best thanks of all those 
who are interested in Kannada research for bringing out this 
interesting and useful volume of epigraphs. It is among the first 
fruits of the research centre created at Dharwar by the Bombay 
Government, so recently as October 1939, for the collection and 
publication of the basic material pertaining to Karnatak 
history and Kannada Literature. The volume under review bears 
ample testimony to the wisdom of this step and of the capacity 
and enthusiasm of the first Director of Kannada Research. 

This valuable collection of 69 inscriptions, arranged in the 
dynastic and chronological order, includes only seven epigraphs 
previously known, while all the rest have been published and 
edited here for the first time. The older ones have been given 
not only because they are not easily accessible but also because 
they bear emendations of text and reinterpretation. Of the 62 
original inscriptions only one ( No. 28) is on copper-plate, all the 
remaining being lithic records. Clear facsimiles of the more 
important or representative ones have been provided. 12 from 
the Saundatti Taluka of Belgaura Dist., 11 from the Badami 
Taluka of Bijapur Dist., 10 from the Adur and Shiggaon Talukas 
of Dharwar Dist, and 36 from the Bhatkal Petha of N. Kanara 
Dist. They range, chronologically, from 610 A. D. to 1522 A. D. 
and represent, politically, the rule of the Chalukyas of BadSmi, 
Rastrakutas, Chalukyas of Kalyani, Kalachuryas, Hoysalas, 
Yadavas of Devagirl, Rattas of Saundatti. and Vijayanagara 
dynasties. Of the feudatories of the last, the chief of Nagire 
and Haduvalli come in for a good deal of notice. The copper 
inscription referred to above is in Sanskrit and affords one of the 
earliest specimens of the Nandi-Nagari alphabet so largely used 
during the Vijayanagara period. All the others are in Kannada 
characters, though some are composed partly in Sanskrit and 
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partly in Kannada. The entire arrangement of the inscriptions 
is no less of Palaeographic and literary interest than of historical 
value. 

From the point of view of positive data, in a brief notice like 
the present, we can only cite a few samples. Apart from points 
of dynastic interest like the reconstruction of the genealogical 
tree of the Nagire Chiefs ( pp. xiv-xvii ) made possible by these 
inscriptions, and the additional light thrown on the derivation 
of the name ‘ Hoysala ^ ( No. 28, p. 60 ), we have much valuable 
information contained in the Kanara inscriptions regarding the 
boundaries of the several principalities of Tuluva, Haiva and 
Kohkana etc. as well as about the social, religious and political 
conditions of this region. Among others of Brahmanical interest 
we have not a few inscriptions of the Jainas also. Of the latter 
many of which commemorate the deaths of local heroes, besides 
grants to individuals and basadis, some ( No. 49, pp. 113-117 and 
66, pp. 159-162 ) record cases of aallekliana while others describe 
parochial struggles between chieftains, warriors, and sometimes 
even brothers, immortalising acts of noble and ignoble sacrifice. 
Nos. 62-63 of 1481-82 refer to triumphs against the ‘ Turika ' 

( Turk ) Nijamudina Malukha who was sent by Kesarikana Sultan 
of Gova. 

** One special feature of the inscriptions in this Volume, 
observes the Editor, is that they are worded in rich colloquial 
vocabulary current in the locality.^^ The richness of this colleC'- 
tion, however, is not confined to its vocabulary, as it must have 
been clear from the foregoing. The editing and presentation are 
scholarly and artistic. One cannot, however, help wishing that 
full English translations of the texts had also been given instead 
of merely the gist of the inscriptions as has been done in the 
introductory notes. A meticulous adherence to uniform spelling 
of words like Jain or Jaina and Karnatak or Karnataka might 
also have been shown. The plates and the Index have been 
carefully prepared. 


S. R. Sharma 



the philosophy of aesthetic pleasure— (B y 

P. Pancapagesa Sastri, M.O.L. Annamalai University, 
Annamalai T^agar, Price Rs. 3/- ) 

The work under review is the author’s thesis ( approved ) for 
the degree of Master of Oriental Learning ( M, O. L. ) by the 
University of Madras. In this, the author attempts to explain the 
process of pleasure derived from the reading of a poetic com- 
position. This analysis of the enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure or 
the KavyS^svada-has been attempted by him not: independently 
but with the help of the master-minds of mediaeval India who 
subjected the question to the closest scrutiny. 

Such discussions are based on the famous Rasa-Sutra of 
Bharata, in particular, occurring in the sixth chapter of his ^'atya- 
i§astra. Sharnga Deo in his Samgita Ratnakara (1. 1. 17) mentions 
the names of the commentators of the NatyasSstra of Bharata — 

so 

Of the commentatories of these, the one of alone is 

extant and the existence of the rest (except that of is to be 

unfortunataly inferred from the references to them in the 
of and ( which is 

commentary on the of Anandavardhana ) form the main 

basis of the interpretation of the views of Bharata on Rasa- 
realisation. But to gel at these fountain-heads is not an easy 
task. The text of 3Tfi|rr^HT^ffT as it is available to us in print is 
errorridden. It has got to be emended every now and then and in 
a few places reconstructed also. The emended and reconstructed 
text, also, is not altogether without other diflBculties. It is terse 
and recondite and baffles the attempts of a modern student of 
Sanskrit, ill- equipped with old requisites. Later works on literary 
criticism also are similarly difficult of access ( though on a lesser 
scale ). 

Mr. P, Pancapagesa Sasiri, the author, deserves to be 
congratulated on putting up a gallant fight against these odds 
and on presenting to the students of this Sastra a neat and 
intelligible interpretation of the views of these master-minds. 
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He, first of all, states Bharata^s view on Rasa-realisation and 
then busies himself with setting forth the Generation theory of 

the Influence theory of the Enjoyment theory ot 

( all of which are imperfect and erroneous in one respect 
or the other and which, therefore, fail to give the correct inter- 
pretation of Bharata’s view ) and lastly the Suggestion or Reve- 
lation (3Tf5r5^r% ) theory of srrwgrnff, which is regarded as the 
true and correct presentation of the Rasa-sutra and is accepted as 
an authority, in this respect, down to our times. Although 
QH" stands at the head of a vast multitude of literary critics who 
have thought it best to follow him, still some of them have got 
their own contributions to offer in this respect. while 

following 3TfirJTer in the main, differs from him slightly in saying 
taht was and thus brings the theory 

of nearer to the teachings of Advaita Vedanta. and 

others opposed the views of but has met them ably. 

All this has been treated in a separate chapter by the author. In 
the last chapter, views on Santa as a poetical Rasa have been 
briefly given. Lastly the views of and 

on RT% as the Supreme Rasa have been indicated and the 
synthesis of RfR, the synthesis of ( ? ) and the 
synthesis of have been briefly summarised 

The thesis really supplies a long felt want. It is, therefore, 
highly useful to the student of Sanskrit. In the words of S. 
Kuppuswami Sastrigal, who writes a foreword to the present 
work “ The Systematic account, which this thesis gives of the 
wherefore of the Aesthetic satisfaction, will be a contribution of 
considerable interest to the literature cn the subject in English.^’ 

In this respect, one thing, however, must be said before the 
review concludes. It is a welcome feature of the present decade 
that it has produced excellent works illucidating the principles of 
Sanskrit Sahitya Sastra — namely * The theories of Rasa and 
Dhvani ' by A. Sankara ( 1919 ), ‘ Concepts of Riti and Guna ^ 
by P. C. Lahiri ( 1937 ), ‘ The number of Rasas ’ and ‘ Alaihkara 
prakasa’ by V. Raghavan (1940) not to speak of the earlier 
attempts of scholars like S. K. De and Kane in this field. All these 
learned writers have brought the Rasa theory within the easy reach 
of the modern student. All thanks to them. But with due deference 
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to their scholarship, one feels inclined to say that none of them 
has yet attempted a thorough-going scrutiny of the old Rasa- 
theory with its crude Psychology in the light of the fully equipped 
Psychology of the modern times. In fact, the whole Rasa theory is 
based on the principles of psychology and phisiology. Scholars 
must tell us ( 1 ) whether all the thirty three are pure 

emotions or are an admixture of emotions and physical states, 
{ 2 ) whether which has been set down as the of W. 

is either an emotion or a mere physical or mental energy that is 
found at the bottom of every human activity. There appears to 
be a complete lack of harmony among Indian writers about the 
English equivalents to be used for the wrmmsTs, the sqf^RTTft^r^s 
smd mere ^rr^Ts. The words emotions, moods and sentiments are 
found promiscuously used. Such a state of things would hardly 
appeal to the scientifically minded European Scholars. This is 
just to indicate some minor problems lying at the very threshold 
of the discussion. It is hoped, therefore, that an attempt in this 
direction would soon be made and our Rasa-theory of by-gone 
years would be properly presented to the modern world in a more 
scientific form. This, when achieved, would be a more useful 
contribution. 


K. N. Watave 



Outlines of Jainism : by J. Jaini, edited by F. W. Thomas, 
Cambridge, 1940. pp. xl, 159. Sb. 6/- 

The present book is a mere reprint ( with corrections ) of the 
first edition, published in 1915. The only addition made in this 
is on page xviii where a few works on Jainism are added. The 
list is not exhaustive and leaves many works of note out of con- 
sideration, which ought to have been added. The work has always 
been a popular exposition of Jainism for the beginners-, the most 
valuable feature of the book is that it gives sources in the 
original, on which the exposition is based. Tw’o charts on the 
Tirthankars and the classification of Earman add to the usefulness 
of the work. The book would be useful to Indian University 
students of Jainism, although the price seems to be beyond their 
purse. We strongly recommend the publishers to issue a cheaper 
Indian edition for one Rupee. 

R. D, Vadekar 


The Student^s English-Paiya Dictionary, with three 
Appendices, by H. R. Eapadia, Surat, 1941. 

The present dictionary is the first of its kind on the market. 
Ever since Ardharaagadhl w^as introduced in the undergraduate 
courses, our students have felt the want of an English- 
ArdhamagadhI dictionary and we thank Professor Kapadia for 
bringing out this handy work. As is natural the work could not 
be exhaustive on account or its compass. We find however the 
author’s practice of giving prakrit verbs with end-consonants 
objectionable. They ought to have been given as pi/ef, vahei, etc. 
Further the author could have saved much space and incorporat- 
ed many more words if instead of giving genders by m. /. n, he 
would have indicated them by nom. sg. as vanmn, sulo, etc. We 
strongly recommend the book to the undergraduate students of 
Prakrit, who have to do translation work into Prakrit. 


R. D. Vadekar 



NAYADHAMMAKAHAO, The Sixth Ahga of tne Svetambara 
Jain Canon, critically edited by Prof. N. V. Vaidya, 
M.A., Fergusson College, Poona, iv, pp. 245. Poona, 1940. 
Price Rs. 5 / Shillings 7/6. 

Prof. Vaidya has critically edited the sixth ahga of the Jain 
canon here for the first time. He has collated five Mss., of 
which only one seems to be good. Practically all the variants, 
as Prof. Vaidya observes, are orthographical. The editor has 
given the variants at the end of the book, which is rather 
irksome to the student, although the editor has the previous 
example of Prof. Oldenberg, who gives the variants in the 
Vinaya Pitaka at the end of the work. We very much miss 
in this edition a good index, giving proper names, geographical 
places and technical terms ; but the editor assures that he intends 
to publish it at a future date. Further the edition ought to have 
been accompanied by an introduction examining in detail the 
stratification of the text, inter-relation of the various strata 
and the problem of the varrjialcas which is a peculiar feature 
of the Jain texts, not unlike the peyyalas of the Buddhist texts. 
We strongly recommend to the editor to bring out a good 
English translation* of this interesting Jain text for the use of 
undergraduate and post-graduate students, to which the index 
and introduction referred to above may be appended. In the 
meanwhile we congratulate Prof. Vaidya for having made this 
edition available to the university students, which was a 
desideratum. We hope Prof. Vaidya will undertake critical edi- 
tions of other Jain texts, especially that cf the Utfcaradhyayana, 
which is badly needed for our students. 


R. D. Vadekar 


The editor has already translated chapters iv-Tiii, ix and xvi elsewhere. 
17 [ Annals, B. O. R, I. ) 



IN MEMORTAM C. R. LANMAN 


Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman passed away on 
February the 20th, 1941, in his ninety-first year, having fully 
attained the Propbet^s venerable age of four score and ten. In 
Professor Lanman there was indeed much of the austere 
dignity and the childlike simplicity of the prophet, which not 
infrequently repelled men during the earlier part of their 
acquaintance with him, but which eventually never failed to 
secure for him the devoted love of the few pupils and admirers 
who stayed with him long enough to discover and appreciate 
the warmth of his heart and his genuine desire to be of service 
to all. His keen sense of duty, the high ideal of perfection 
even in the minutest details of his work which he imposed both 
upon himself and upon his pupil? and collaborators, and the 
patient, plodding manner in which he strove to attain it — with 
often an utter oblivion of the sense of proportion — can be men- 
tioned as the most outstanding features of Lanman's personality, 
which put many humorous and almost classic anecdotes 
concerning his methods and eccentricities into circulation to the 
no small delectation of his students and colleagues. 

Professor Lanman was born on July 8, 1850, at Norwich, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. He graduated from Yale College in 1871. 
He was primarily a student of the Classics. Like Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Lanman took to Sanskrit only as his second love, 
which, however, became his dominating passion under the 
inspiring guidance of Whitney of Yale ( 1871-1873 ), and 
subsequently of Roth ( Tubingen ), Weber ( Berlin ), and other 
noted German professors of what may be called the first genera- 
tion of the eminent Orientalists of Germany. In 1880 Lanman 
published hie magnum opus ; J. Statistical Account of Noun--lnflec^ 
Hon in the Veda, which even now, after over sixty years of Vedic 
research, is the most authoritative text in that particular branch 
of Vedio study, needing astonishingly little correction in detail. 
Lanman used to relate how, as the proofs of the Indexes of the 
book were being passed, Whitney spent one whole night 
checking up all the references to the Bgveda and other texts; 
and having discovered a couple of inaccuracies, read a homily to 
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his pupil on the need for showing greater consideration for the 
time and convenience of his wouldbe readers, who, not finding 
the specific word at the place cited, would be compelled to spend, 
in hunting for it, several hours of valuable time in a mood not 
likely to be complimentary to the author. Lanman never forgot 
that lesson, and insisted that all should, in their turn, learn it 
from him. 

Professor Lanman’s technique and methodology are best 
illustrated in his Sanskrit Reader with Vocabulary and Notes, 
v/hich, first published in 1888 and re-issued in thousands of copies 
more than half-a-dozen times, remains still a model of what 
such a book should be. Although designed as beginner’s book, 
many advanced students of research still find it worth their 
while to refer to it now and then for correct and authoritative 
views on either side of any vexed question of grammar, literature 
or culture falling within its purview. 

Professor Lanman^s most solid contribution to “ Indie 
Philology was the foundation, jointly with his devoted pupil 
and friend, Henry Clarke Warren ( of whom he has written a 
short and most readable biography ), of the Harvard Oriental 
Series. Under Lanman’s General Editorship thirty-one volumes 
were actually issued between 1891 and 1932, and at the time of 
his death Lanman had finished his editorial work on the three 
volumes of Geldner^s Translation of the Rig Veda and sent them 
to a press in Germany, where they must now await the end of 
the present world-war. The only other Oriental Series published 
in the West that can be mentioned along with the Harvard 
Oriental Series is Max Milller^s Sacred Books of the East, com- 
prising 49 volumes. ( VoL 50 is merely an Index-volume 
subsequently compiled. ) In the Harvard Oriental Series the 
General Editor's personality is felt in every volume issued under 
it : this is not so in the other Series. Lanman's own contribu- 
tion to the Harvard Series is an English Translation of the 
Karpuramahjari, edited by Sten Konow, who gave up his own 
attempted translation when he discoverd that, even after con- 
tinued revision, he could not bring it to the standard that 
Lanman demanded of every translation from an ancient classic. 
The writer of these lines could well imagine ( long before he had 
heard it from Konow himself ) Konow’s irritation in the matter, 
because the present writer had himself prepared an English 
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Translation of a Sanskrit Play for the Harvard Oriental Series 
( H. O. S.. No. 21 ) which, for nearly six months, was passing 
through the crucible of Lanman^s acute, searching, but never 
ill-meant criticism. No detail was too slight to escape Lanman's 
attention, and upon every one of them he brought to bear a 
wealth of illustrations culled from his very wide experience as a 
scholar and an editor. 

Professor Lanman^s constant complaint it used to be that he 
had to spend considerable time and labour in perfecting other 
scholars* works for publication, laying aside for the time his 
own literary undertakings. Such works include not only the 
Translation of the Atharva Veda ( H. 0. S., Nos. 7 and 8 ) left 
incomplete by his teacher Whitney, or Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi- 
magga begun and left incomplete by his friend Warren, or 
Geldner’s Translation of the Rig Veda upon which he was 
working even at the advanced age of 88 , but good many 
other works elso, the more notable amongst them being E. V. 
Arnold^s Vedic Metre (1905, Cambridge University Press ) 5 
Avery’s Verb-Inflection in th^ Rig Feofa ( published in the JAOS 
like Lanman’s own Noun- Inflection ) ; and Oaland's ^atapatha 
Brahmana in the Kdnva Recension ( originally submitted for the 
H. O. S., but subsequently withdrawn and published elsewhere •• 
the present writer had an occasion to see the press-copy of the 
Introduction to that work, which exhibited unmistakable traces 
of Lanman’s revisionary labours ). Besides, for fifteen years 
Lanman worked as Joint-Editor of the Journal and Proceedings 
of the American Oriental Society, and for six years as Editor of 
volumes X to XIV of the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association ; and even these labours he took quite seriously, 
giving to them the very best service that he was capable of 
rendering. 

Professor Lanman came to the Harvard University as 
Professor in 1880, and became Emeritus Professor after putting 
in some fifty years of service in that institution. He relinquish- 
ed his work as General Editor of the Harvard Oriental Series 
only two years prior to his death, when he felt compelled to 
desist from literary labours altogether. 

Professor Lanman received high literary honours from the 
leading Institutions, Societies, Universities and States through- 
out the world ; and in 1929 his colleagues and friends in many 
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lands honoured him by offering him, in gratitude and affection, 
a volume of Indian Studies. In 1889-90 he visited India, and, 
long afterwards, he used to introduce an occasional Indian 
reminiscence into his speech. He led a modest and exemplary 
family-life. Married in 1888, Mrs. Lanman pre-deceased her 
husband by about five years. Of six ohildern, four daughters 
and one son survive. A man of moderate means, the greatest 
asset that he leaves behind is his very large and valuable 
private library. He was frugal in habits and always loved an 
active and vigorous life. He was fond of walking and swimming 
and, weather permitting, he never missed, even when he was 
more than eighty, an opportunity of rowing on the river Charles, 
which was about a mile from his residence. The Harvard 
Crimson — a daily paper conducted by the students of tbe 
Harvard University — wittily proposed to change the Professor's 
name from Charles Rockwell Lanman into Charles River Lanman^ 
and the Professor felt considerably flattered by that proposal. 

Professor Lanman entertained a very high sense of the 
dignity of his calling as a professor, author and editor. In his 
Editorial Note to Volume 21 of the Harvard Oriental Series 
he writes 

“ Within the last decade, the West and tbe Far East have 
become virtually near neighbours. From the responsibi- 
lities of such neighbourhood there is no escape. We must 
have to do with the East, and as members of the world- 
family of nations we must treat the East aright. To treat 
the people of the East aright, we must respect them ; and 
to respect them, we must know them. And in order that 
we may know them, competent scholars must study their 
history and make it accessible to the Occident. The 
business of the Orientalist is something that is in vital 
relation with the practical and political needs of the day. 

This was written in 1914. Since then we had the last European 
War which was described as the “ War to end war ; and the 
present World War, which many somewhat prematurely de- 
scribe as the *’ Birth-throes of the New Order of World-wide 
Peace, Freedom, and Fraternity. Whether this prophecy comes 
out truer than that of the earlier War rests of course upon the 
knees of the Gods. But whatever the issue, the mission of 
promoting friendly understanding between the nations of the 
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world — particularly of restraining and quieting their passions 
raised to fervid heat in consequence of the present War — will 
remain ; and in that mission the Orientalist of the future must 
find his place. 

Entertaining such a lofty conception of his profession, it was 
no wonder that Professor Lanman, when he heard of the attempts 
that were being made towards the foundation of an Oriental 
Research Institute in Poona, hailed the proposal with delight and 
became one of the earliest Life-members of the B. O. R. Institute. 
A life such as Lanman’s will not have been lived in vain if 
some at least of the Oriental scholars of the present generation 
understand, appreciate, and endeavour to practise in their 
professional work the lofty idealism that dominated Lanman's 
career and achievements. 

17 - 1-42 


S. K. Belvalkar 
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mahimahopadhyaya dr. sir ganganatha jha 
KT., M.A., D.Litfc., LL.D. 

( 1872-1941 ) 


In the passing away of Sir Ganganatha Jha on the night of 
the 9th Nov. 1941 at Allahabad at the ripe age of seventy-two, 
the world of Sanskrit Scholarship has sustained an irreparable 
loss. There are many who have studied Sanskrit in the tradi- 
tional way and have become great Masters and Pandits ; many 
more still who have studied Sanskrit language and literature in 
the Western way and attained great eminence in the world of 
Oriental Scholarship 5 but while the comparative and critical 
aspect, and the breadth and Catholicism of the modern way of 
studying is woefully missing in the first type of Savants, the depth, 
accuracy and thoroughness of the traditional way is so often 
wanting in the second type. Sir Ganganatha, however, combined 
both the thoroughness and depth of the traditional method with 
the critical acumen aud breadth of the western way, and thus 
for over fifty years stood as a great doyen of Sanskrit learning 
whose word was almost law in the field of Oriental Scholarship. 

From very early life, he had dedicated himself to scholarship 5 
he realised how difficult it was for students to approach the great 
darsrtnas- along the tortuous by-paths and avenues of the tradi- 
tional method, and entered into a sort of a covenant with Dr. G. 
Thibaut, his predecessor and chief, that between them they should 
provide English translations of the classical Bhasyas in all the six 
systems of philosophy. Dr. ThibauPs monumental translations 
of the ^dfnkarabhasy t and Ramdnujabhasya were the result of this 
covenant ; Sir Ganganatha shouldered the less attractive and 
more difficult task of translating the recondite darianas of 
Mlmarhsa, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sarhkhya, and Yoga, The whole of 
bis life, he worked in this scarcely spectacular r61e of a trans- 
lator and as many as fifty works came from his facile and 
fluent pen. 

MimamsS was hia special study and his translations of the 
SQbarabham ( 1933-36 ), the ^loka-vdrttika ( 1905 ) and Tantra- 
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t;ar//iA:a ( 1924) of KuraSrila are indispensable for the modern 
studj of the MlmarhsS. Of especial value is his study of Pm- 
bhakara’^Mimay/isa, which provides introduction to a branch of 
Mimarhsa of which very little is known. It is, moreover, a work 
in which departing from his role of a mere translator he has 
written an original treatise in which the neo-mimamsa position 
of the Prabhakara School is set forth succinctly in all its details. 
He also translated the Tattvasanigraha of Santaraksita, a Buddhist 
treatise of exceptional difficulty. He did not confine himself to 
the Darsanas only, and mention may be made of his translation of 
the Kavyaprakasa which was one of his juvenile works, and his 
Magnum Opus the translation of Manusmrti with exegetical and 
comparative notes, and a translation of Medhatithi^s difficult 
commentary. 

One is simply staggered at the stupendous extent of his work, 
but that gives us only one side of the man^s activity ; almost all 
his life he was burdened with administrative duties. Beginning 
as a Librarian, and progressing towards the Vice-Chancellorship 
of the Allahabad University, which he held for the record period 
of nine years, through a professorship in Muir College and the 
Prinoipalship of the Benares Sanskrit College, he was a most 
hard-worked man, and yet he worked without demur or 
complaint. 

Mm. Dr. Sir Ganganatba Jha was an Honorary Member of 
the Bhandarkar Institute, besides being a member of the Board 
of Referees for the Mahabharata work, since 1925. He was also 
a member of the Regulating Council from 1918 to 1924. As a 
life-member of the Institute he took keen interest in all its 
activities, and in his demise the Institute has lost one of its 
greatest friends and Sanskrit learning, its greatest voatary. 
Truly do we feel like the old poet ^ finTsrrr^-Alas ! 

Sarasvati, thou art widowed I 


C. R. Devadhar 
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INTRODUCTION 


( I ) Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR has proved * that the Jhanadipikd, 
Mahdbharata-tatparyafikd, by Devabodha is the oldest commentary 
extant on the Mahdbhdrata, As such it is most valuable both for 
the understanding and the constitution of the text of the Great Epic. 
Devabodha's commentary is far superior to Nilakantha’s, which is in 
common use and which is almost the latest commentary on the 
Mahdbhdrata, belonging as it does to the last quarter of the 17th 
century. Unlike other commentaries^ the Jhdnadlpikd is a concise 
tika ; as a rule, it explains only the difficult words and passages 
in the text. But “ occasionally it offers explanations of construc- 
tional obscurities and grammatical difficulties, and gives the gist 
of the passages ; in the latter case, usually, under the citation of 
entire verses ( i. e. half slokas ) from the text. ^ Devabodha was 
a well-known and highly respected Samnyasi, having the title 
Paramahdthsa Parivrdjakdcdrya, and his commentary has been cited 
with approval — nay with great reverence — by all subsequent 
commentators like Arjunamisra, Sarvajnanarayana and Nilakantha 
among others. In fact, Arjunamisra has based his commentary 
largely on that of Devabodha. Not only has Arjunamisra given 
long extracts from the Jhdnadtpika^ but he has also copied very large 
portions from it verbatim. In the opinion of Dr. Sukthankar 
“ the Arthadlpikd may be considered as a revised and enlarged edition 
of the Jhanadipihd. ’’ 3 Important readings from the commentary 
of Devabodha have been cited in the Critical Edition of the Mahd- 
bhdrata ( Ed ), which is being published by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute. * For these reasons the commentary is 
considered to be eminently worthy of publication and the portion 

1 A. B. O, R, 1. Vol. XVII, pp. 185 ff. 

2 Sukthankar : Prolegomena, Adiparvan LXX. 

3 Prolegomena LXX. 

4 Devabodha’s commentary is unaccompanied by the text of the epic. It is 
not therefore possible to say, with any high degree of certainty, what version 
Devabodha followed. Several considerations referred to by Dr. SUKTHANKAR 
( Prolegomena LXX), however, “ tend to show that the version of Devabodha was 
of the SSrada-K type. ” 
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of the JMnadlpikd dealing with the Adiparvan is now being publish- 
ed for the first time. * Devabodha’s commentary on Sobbd, 
UdyogUy Bhl^ma and Drovu is also available and the Institute 
intends publishing it in course of time. 

( 2 ) The present text of the Jndnadlptkd, the commentary of 
Devabodha on the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata, is constituted 
from the three manuscripts described below, which are the only 
ones available. 

B : This Ms. belongs to the Oriental Institute, Baroda ( No. 
11372 ). It is written on paper and contains <48 leaves ( = 9 ^ 
pages). Each page has 10 or ii lines and each line 40 to 45 
letters. It is written in Devanagari and the hand-writing is uniform 
and fairly beautiful. The Ms. is slightly injured towards the end. 
The number of granthas is stated to be 1400. The Ms. contains 
details of the number of stanzas etc. in each parvan as given by 
the commentator. It is cited in the Critical Edition ot the 
Mahdbhdrata published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute as Cd. The Ms. is undated. 

b : This is another Devanagari Ms. of the commentary be- 
longing TO the Oriental Institute, Baroda (No. 12928). It is 
written on paper and contains 47 leaves. It is damaged considerably ; 
leaves 4 and 5 are torn, and leaves i, 2, ii to 19, and 21 to 23 arc 
missing. Only 33 leaves are thus available. The hand-writing 
is uniform and beautiful. The number of '‘granthas” is lOOD. 
It is a dated Ms. ; the colophon at the cud reads : 

rv ^ ^ 

n 

The date corresponds with Saturday, 28th June 1584. This 
Ms. is thus nearly 360 years old. 

1 The commentary itself affords no clue to the date and identity of the 
author. There are several writers of the name Devabodha, l.)evasvamin, Deva- 
bodhi etc., but for want of evidence it is not, at present, possible to connect them 
with each other. This question must therefore await further investigation. 
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C : This is a Ms. in the Government collection under the 
care of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta ( No. 3397 : 
Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. V, p. 130 ). It measures 12" x 5" and 
is written on old Indian paper. It contains 54 leaves, and each 
page has 9 lines. The extent of this Ms. is 1073 “granthas”. 
The script is Nagara of the early eighteenth century. Most of the 
leaves of the Ms. are discoloured. 

Colophon : — 

grr^^=crr^tr?efr|5r5fr^[^] 

I 

( 3 ) A comparison of these Mss. shows that Ms. B preserves 
the text in the completes! and the least corrupt form. Ms. b appears 
to be merely a copy of B, with only a few changes here and there. 
There are not many scribal errors in these two Baroda Mss. Ms. C 
is obviously late ( i 8 th century ? ) and contains many corrupt read- 
ings and passages. It further contains many marginal notes in 
§a.rada script. In such places where the readings of all Mss. were 
corrupt, I was able to fix up the text by a reference to the com- 
mentary of Arjunamisra, who often quotes profusely from Deva- 
boJha’s commentary. 

Ihe Mss, often exhibit carelessness regarding the Samdhi rules. 
In the constituted text Sarhdhi has therefore been restored and 
normalized. In a few cases, however, the words are written with- 
out Samdhi in order to facilitate the understanding of the text. 
My guiding principle in this matter has always been clarity. The 
Mss. do not further give adh5^aya and sloka numbers. I have»there- 
fore adopted in this text numbers from the Critical Edition of the 
Mbh. published by B. O, R, I, Within the adhyaya I have 
divided the text into paragraphs according to sections. Complete 
lines or verses from the text are given in separate lines. The 
prailkas are printed in black type. Quotations in the text have been 
traced back to their original sources wherever possible, which are 
cited in the footnotes. 

( 4 ) The text of the commentary was first transcribed from 
Ms. C by Mr. B. G. Bhide Shastri, collator in the Mahabharata 
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Depanment of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, and 
was subsequently compared with the original and collated with 
other Mss. by me. I am responsible for finally constituting the 
text as presented here. My grateful thanks are due to Dr. V. S. 
SuKTHANKAR for his kind help and advice throughout the prepara- 
tion of this work. I have also to thank the authorities of the 

Oriental Institute, Baroda, and the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, for the loan of the Mss. in their possession. 

Bhandarkar Oriental 1 

Research Institute, ! 

Poona I 

September 1941 J 


R. N. Dandekar 
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V iT$r sfRPTO II «ft*ITO^ *TH: II 
*T^ *R«nf ^r 

jrr<itd(I^»ic!i‘i^c^c: *T f%«r«i% i 

JTf ^ 

?I%5r: ^qoftq qq; || ? t| 

?cirefsriqOT^®ff5(?)cfgcT^q|»^ I 

qf^ftpw^ gqqq^ qtn'T'^ ^ 
qf^«i!^r^cTRffqs[ fq f^ffqflSr: IRII 

q^q?qrH^q: 

^qqpqf i 
q^qq^foTOqr^w5n3?io^ q: 
fei%^q^5j[K?:^^j(qi sqig ii \ II 
q7q?5qSj[?|^q#qq%I%5qi^q;^iqicW 
nKt^qqqnj^^: gq^q 3«7T3qt i 
^^q^r*ftqqr qqf^RJn^Jl : 
qiqrs:: ^ ^sfq qitqi qr iisii 

qpjftq^^'q q^ qq^r^T^^q/qEnffcft 
qrqRTfq gq>r q^ qf?yTT^»i I 

? C W'T!. ^ B ^PtpTu^?i%>iq. ^ B om from fllffJli«i»rRf'’ up to *U‘J***<Jl 
fs ( in stanza 3 ). » C B •«PU% 5 flr^*F 5 ?!. h B oin 

from up to nWlqt^*, S 0 “ C ..t. ^ C T?iif*ir/q(f)^ 

t B «ff...s=iT^. 

?« *J? 
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M M -STT%^ 


«?WW^^4»r ? 5 K^rlP?T 
’(n^FTT^^^: liMI 

w^^rq t d in«Ji|qi?T^ snr: ii^ii 
ST ?8 If^ %?ne ^ sir g^rq tri: I 
3ilifrcrfii$r4 st 15 st iivsii 
«ns' 2 ®rcn *iil:smsrr# sqiwiT'Wrqigr. i 
5is^vqiPr f% ci?^ gr% qifoif^t^ Ikll 
qtfi7qcrq«i^vre?qfqqfaq4^ I 
f^F^r ^qtf^ tof fTST^rt^ inn 

[?] 

S^qr^rq^sq^rrqsTW qsrctqif^qfrqi^iqjqrqr'kg^q qiisni^r- 
«qqq?qi^ | inn^ qqsirnTR 311^ nqi- 

sf%t: I q^ 

qrqrqoi: qirssqTRi^qsqTKeqqii. 1 * 

I ^ sftqrRR qr(tii%qrqqqiq:ftcr4 q^qr q s^fq^^qr | 
qqrqrs^q? 31^^: ^rj^q 1 qirfr^q ^ SRt^qtqorq;. I 
qfl^T^q 3x1^ qiqrqq: sqccrq^qrg^ 1 qq^i^nf^q^ qqiq^gj- 
sqfqxq^ 3Rrqfq qqqfcqcir^rcTqq;^ 1 ?iiq^ ^ qrqcKn^qi^qi 
cTCrfw qroft ffq I ^ q^qifxq^ f^oiq^l 

sftqrjqqqqTRi^f sRST[^rq®iqfq^'qiqq?'qf cnq'qsr qqqqqqt 

? B . C ^T^SrqrvT^pr#. ^ C C ?r 50^1“^. v C 

mslTiriri*. H C friit 1^ 7 ??rir. ^ C Vi?nfnmTi%. v« After this C ins : 

JiRf . . .5i?fT^m;T^?!rjn^5ifm: 

%?rrfrr: 

3T>fftfRrR[f^> ir^ II 

•f B srflri^'Tflq^. \C=T^fqiT5^-^'T?jn. ?. CB^t?ri?( uO 

* Manusm^tl 1. 10. 
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sRJTRnroiSJft 5 Irw^- 

qracSTfg^ I 31^^ JT<5iRrqoi5is^ f^erq srfeTt^ 

<T=%V !|»R5TJI^^«TJjjfBW I ^ ST^ ^Rfqoifq «Rflim3f^- 
^’sqHr JT^R: I ^ ^ ^ ff^,5fl^fiH^li!THi | ^ 

5 ^toqf I ^ 5rq?q!R3r4 *TjRn«r«i5r- 
wiq^qqiiTf Jiaiq f q qpqqr goq^afqwiqra; I q?if — 

^q^iffq m «RRii^=q i* 

I 3r?q^q«qRq 'jqq;T«^n%Tt qq^q;R?q qRoi% 

%t gg: qsa^qr q;?^?qrf^qiq qRoi?qifqOTcqmqqi*?qi^qL I W(i 
«^gfqq;f;rt I ^qq^^qiqqqf q^^q^rn^iiq ^rq: 

i^ %: I ff *q q^Hq;rq^f^?*nqqqr arqqkqkiqq^qf gwi%- 
qstnoif sRqjwqPifq qt»trsf^ qcfrqqi^ q- figqtfq • ar^r qr q^r- 
f sqiR q?qqifqraq;w^qi^ ^tRq^qqq^q w ^q i to 
fi^q g^qqqiff^qrq^^ fk ‘qrqqfqqrq: i ^flqq qrw ?q§5q 
qqr q 5 q^sqfqk i srg >^q TOq;|^q qq^qjRt q I stri 
5^ (Ro) ?cq[i^ qTOR: q;qiqqRf^q q^: I aRq qn^^q ^eji- 
qg;. qfrqifitqqgq^q^rqrfq srqggig gq^n^q^^ i qqr f| wt’l- 
^rqqtajfoif qkq^5q[^kq sqq^qfqqjqjqw^qiqqjcqra^ w# I 
arq qqifqqjr^^ qqt^rq^^ qn^^q: I qqW srfli #qiqt 
's?qtsqqiFq^qrT^: I 3iq?(^qqk #[qiqfs^ q^R^qrqi:®: iqjwrf^ 
qf^ €rqiq: qir^ ^qrfq/^lf I qk qqkl^q;: , 

q»rqiq;{qW qtqr; qfqqt^k I qqrc 

»qf^ ^ qik 'q qi% q TO^q 1^ 

5«q®k^(qRi^ II 

? Mss ( > ). 0 3T3SH. ^ C "eiJf'nw (^f«ti=TW. \ Mss q«fqtlr>ia. 

*Cf, Matmsmrlii, IL 74. 
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^it^wK^dworr^ f9nf^r r^iif sf^lWj 

ll ( O *1% 5Tr{Tsiirr^^f^:?R^^ 3?q^ 

^|4®FTnn^l ^ 

S?rJ I ^ «T?==T I 3^«r^3ri^ go*i^l 

I 5?w qr 

qjtqrafq^eqq^i f^q^:f^i3R[g ;| ^#11 (R) 

^ 3f%cTq5Tf^ I SRSRT^ sn^ll 

(^) %%cf«Fcf: I 3I^=T 3^fln«T^^q; II ('^) T%t^ 

«fif^cfNiq/^5r II (%) R^^qamif i ^«rF?r, 

arsqrf^cTtJi, I sriH^-* II ( '^ ) II 

( ? o ) ^frWTf ^ trf^T^q 3?'j;fcRt^ li ( U ) 

«Rai^iqcira, II 

( i^-\%) 33T3 i'**^*T 3w- 

HRoftq^qniqpT?^ JifRfrqRirfn^^"r ^3^ JiffqMqn ii ( <» ) 
^ 31 I 3r f^q: II 

flfisrwqRflsqri: ii ( ? ^ ) 3r9Tr^3R3ftp3 *Tf^ 
n I qw: qwqcT: fq^: ar^: i q?fti%5q sqiqi<oi- 

I 3^tf354 arqFcr^w^^qra^ I 3rj}j qi«4t *i*q«r | wn3i 
3%?rl^: I it 55F?tf3^#r II ( ?V9) 50 ^ l|^3T^. 

gcnii3?q wmt^ 3 goq^tqig; 1 j^wRw^rqqcHl , 

•n^RTT^Im r?3T '^rqqrqr^w^i’zcrm’i; ll 

( U ) ^339r ^ 'ki I^TPR ^wn%t 

? b om ^ 0 fPrnt’ii. ^ b 

a ® . » b sfisTiai ( ? ). H B b ^ C *<f^mf«si T o n ;^. 

'» B b *F*nT?qsn^H:. c*rTf^sr 5 wq. <=00111 fftS. ^ Ed, ?» 

b* »nq?q m\ C ?? Ed srmw^m:. b •rl^itl'ii ( for 

HfisRi* ). C om from «P»n ^1 up to Rfru^itrfhifHif, fv Ed 

b arSifSrt. C ^ sa 4 t t'* Ed jffirt. ?<= Ed »it nilt (for at af). 



JTf9?f 5prRf II ( ^ ^ ) 

s^TRR^cT^Bik: ^ ^ 

I J'Sqf goqlgcWfg^ I qpT^pn# ?TrT(i{R^3?^ra^ K 

?9iife*n 5ft II ( I 

STRf* I ^rt??^Jl?Tf qwffTR^ l 3<^ ^- 

jng^ sft^fWFHL qr^ I ar*!^^ I 5 ^%: sjff^r: 
an^lfl^ ^ I pfii: I 

^ I arfeft^ni. 1 3r^ ar/lsrr^ I ar«? sfi ’^4; 3T«9t 
a^cTcH^ ^ I q^5 

^cT?^lf^ 5 f 5 rq^^q: ?fcT; I* 
szirqqifqra; 1 ^rra^^j^crqr ^c-qici^ I 3^4# ar??^- 

?qi^ I ( ^ n ar^ af^rq^qqi 1 t %4 1 

qt q(qrqfqite=cTq^ l q^ra^MT w\k 'T^rorf qiTR^qf 
aiq^foii qflsq^qM ^gRHLI ITM S^ffq *T^ I qt 5rffg»5^| 3r«q4 
q 5^f^ f ^ I aiq qi arsqq^qrsqq^^ 1 

fqf f ^3 eq% =q f^qf^S I 
q^>3 ^ q>5 *iq “W ci 2 e 5 qqqc.ll** 

(.KK) ^npr^i squrqj^ 1 q^oritq^i, 

air^R ^iqq. 1 qjrqiqq: I aiq qf %q ql^r^q, 1 
qt®T q'q^n Rq«teqe 1 fqqq^f^f^qc I ^ ^sra[, I 
afffiRqwsniiti 5 ft q^fqt qiqfq't^ii 

? b BC^'^flf. ^ Ed. «r* 41 . ^ b om from im^n” up to °% 3 ?«n 5 , 
V C !m?«prt After ‘this C ins s^ 5 r®?t ^ C om s)wr* 

»i? 55 i?«nt[,. '• C in ^biRN^I?). ^CMijUFi^. ? » Ed q;!^ ( fox 

<?rifX n 0 snpTwmgsF^. 

• Bhagavadgitft VIIL 13, ** Patanjala Mah&bb&^ya 1. 1. 37. 
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( ) ^^l |9llf?5Tr ^ II 

( R\ ) II ( ^» ) STT^: ?fg sqr^jqr^. 

’^ra; II ( R'^ ) 5yt%i i «i^if 

;TT?[ds?iiiwqt^iTf^ f^gg; I 
»pg|g 8 tRsaf% «iig«rrHra % swf: II* 

|fg I f I | 

II ( «rf0Tm^Dl I?f^^cq[5:l;: | I 

gr^i52n^r 1 1 %^ ci^ir^Trf^gr I fR*T*i^il 

(Rv 9-»^) f^Fsr^si^iT^ f?Tif^gr 
q^f4^Rai*ir>sT fqo^9T srfg’Ti^q^ II (R's) 

^3r:smR^^ I fr%gfrgigt^?If^ I giRT g^ 3 ^q 

3111% I s^swiqRr^qrf I q^g^ 1 3iD^q 3joi ei^qqfqf%- 
! nr^ sftqq^sfq 5rl%3f|qqfq?fqRH^ l jRRf ^^ig^^r^qigR I 
%Nr g^iacRg^rwi 3r^ 3ffwgrF% ii (R<i) giRi ?%: I sft^ 
q«Rg: I f % f%% ^t?Rr I ^T%g =g qf^T^fqf^ efFjqr: | f%o% 
^ ^gqiR% qwcqfq qg ^qmi'qq: I 3 T 0 |sf^BftJ- 

ggr I ^ I «%rf%? ^tg^qq; || {\%) sr^ g'q'jqqgqf^r 

I 3 n%??% q^rq^frcftgq, I ^r^sr ^I^Rlt * 1 % 

^f ^ fgftdqq; ii (\o ) ^^oqqiS: i g?q f^it- 

qonf^ ilJ R^iqi%: srar? 9 ^ 5 ^: 1 q^j: 1 i^j 

aRinqigig; 1 jrtir: q^fqr?:qig; 1 g?Ri5^gi«qR 
f^gRork I gRMt p: feg|q%gng; 1 ^5in^j i ijg: Rf%^: 1 
g^q fgtrgoT 17%^^ Rqrrqfgfgrg; 11 (^\ ) ff% gig'gq 

^^qraqqifjRig: 1 ^^ 1 

? Ed iRpt ^ 0 sTr^sn^T. ^ B om |F^. v Ed . M C qsr 
^TSf^r^jqq f^Wi“if. \ After this C ins . « Ed 'K*>8inT, <? Ed 

in%iTO:. 

♦ Ed. 1, 1. 64. 
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«Flvrfciqt ^^iP^s«n%R?T«n I 
3^ (I 

I 

j?5TT ’sg^^ftqt I 

*T^tr%<^W^: 3 ^: |l 

«Tf^: < 7 ^ ^ ^ I 

«l: I 

3^rft5T^?cq5n: srrq5f3r[q?T?i: ^h 11 
( ^ R ) 5 ^J I *Tont^: II ( ^ ^ ) 357: ^'Tf^ I 
I ir%: aiqqq^q^JT: 1 JTfq^if^Jrr qrq^qss^ tnq^fq?^ 
II ( 3!T^c’qi%T^ 

^«rlf I sr^. ^'-r. I 5i^fT^ q^WciJi^^rTqsTf^- 
^?r;% qn% qr^q cn5%? qqfqjRqri^ 
^pRrqj^ ?^q% I 3 %q fqqsRr srwte q’l^- 

i%% qi^qfq I g«n mm gTiri^s 37 ^ 1 % 3 ^ ^ 3 ^ 

% 3 ^ II (\<^) ssf'cT^igrf^^Fqt 

ffq I SRm?^ arTRirrqiTRrr^iTTqRiqiq ^ jrqncrrqr 
fa[q-crciiqr^ pfqqqcqra- 1 73;^ ^ ^ ^ 13^1 SRT^- 

gcqr%fqqr5n[rtcT I ^ gf%gi:K=q^ II ( 80 ) q;qf3^ojt 
q^qq(TR:qi% f^J5# I ^1 j^^n'qgrsfl ^qq? 3if^(^qt 1 15513 - 

313^ cTfqr 3qi: ii ( » ? ) 3^ I 

/qq^q^: fq^^^: I qqlq^f^qt gn^wr I 3^;: qi^ft- 

II ( 8^ ) 3;rr^«rRn% 1 3*Ttf''qq^- 

gqqyqf fscfR sqq^ i^rq^i. I qqrf I 


? B ^ A-fter this 0 ins sTl^r qli'^l^^Ptrq. ^ Ed 

V Ed ifsRpt! . *1 Ed ssrr: . s Ed *Tqi . '* 0 om from up to 
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JT»T5f^ sqq^ ^fqq ^fn^U 

I I ^ieN?«rt I %T^^S!li^ 

^^?RrP5R:il ( »^ ) 5qn^%qT^?i^ll II 

( '^o ) f^qr/? T{r^ f^' I ngj an^?:(5r: i 

Sn^Mf sr^cq^T^^: I q§Rit^: I tl^SRcTiqilT^ qi^- 

5!ftqf qqq^: || ( ) ^'RTT wj^oif i 

iRP^t *^r% I sq^ f^f^rar 

^ I gpira^fr ^^[sqqJT^q ffeuqqJT^ laqi? I ^ eif^- 

Mhff% qfeqf%^iqqr^ ff3^ q^ II ( ) qtqij^nqt 
pqiqrqcqf^qfqqrf iHff^^Tt^TT^ I iHifH^iMiT ^iwq^qrfqi II 

< 'Atf ) arf^WR, II ( 'AVS ) 3n^% ?Fft^ II ( ) 

it^^it: q«n: i ^4rq^ti ii ( '^^ ) wSifOi^i 

5rff%: I sjf j f^5Rq I Jift i <Tq^ erq^RiRt 

qi¥qq:qnqrqr arqsjqtqjfiqqr ii ( %<» ) 

qfT^rqcTT I ^ qqi%R qq^igqqrqq; qi«rq# i cF^jqioqqi: 
mm: I qfq^q qrq: i 9FrqR: II (M) srf^- 

II 

? C *ifiq. ^ C ( for ). \ After =^%, B b Ins the 

following passage ( of. 29* ) . — 

^siTOS'Wfml ?t ^itfTTq I 

fWSTfffT 5 HlfTfOTq ti 

/q5^ traaq^r ^t?!T 4?r?j%3 i 
int ?rfre5^ 3 *?i3^5 II 

1. Ed ST^fTf^iTffr ( for ). 2. Ed i?5r5!r?r9r^ w, 3. Ed, 

^ a)%. » C om H b *Hqi ( for ?w«i ). s Ed aiaws^* . 
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I cT5r 5r«?Ji»Tf^5fT?jn§sTFW 

5rr^ ( I i ^ 

^erq^qt^i^ 'TPn^i^ q;iqfiT=qRrai. ipg: ii 

( ‘ ^ ^ cr?r ^ fi^ =q I ’* 

cRT stqrrf^ II 

( ^^ ) 3^T ^s^r^or I stcti^ il ( s^<i ) ^^- 

g^: sq^ ^V3f^ I ^ JIH 3rnT?^l 

^ 3RD> I qr^rfgt S«IF35frRI’!^l l 

sTirrcT^Fq I c^q spg: a^qraqs*?: ii ( ^^ ) x(mi f?^- 
qi^: I ^qR^ qq^f^q sr^ I 3p;5»Tqf%.' ^i^tw 5nf%: i 
q^qi%qfeqr?qqt ^iSqi% II (vso ) ? 9 T#n 

tfqr^qiqg ii ( vs?) ^fqi% ^ stt^: I cTRig[ I 
q^qi^X II fjqgqRqq'tqcqq^i 3n%?n: qn^qrfqgiitq ^ \ 
qqq^qt i qqqiqi^: ii ( vs^ ) 5^?^ 

^rr^%g?q^f^^qqi^qrq;i sfiorr^Tqrq: 1 qqq^iRi 
qfott^qcqi^ I 5 ^ ?fq q^%oilq3:^%q^ I SF^ffcTT: 
qqfrqf qiqqqiqrfir^rq^fqiqqq; || (o^) f^: a^ftqiqg- 

sifqq: I qqf: qRRii^: I q!^i; q^qiT%q: i qq q^qq 

q?qq qioiqiq; |fd || ( vs^ ) ^qf qqiqf qio^- 

q%^qir% i^sqqfcr ^j^qfq gT?iR[ |{q II ( ) q ^sfq qq 
^qf ^ 3if^KRT: II ( <io ) 3Tqg^: I 

qqrq: || ( <:0 If'TT ^TRrqqq^l 

qq^rqiRlt^^'q!?: 1 ^^sqifqsi q^i%qi 3 SRq^ 11 ( ^^ ) 
mm I ^ ^11 ( ) wq; 

? C %sr ( for ^r ). =? B b . \ b sTR ( for 5 T(T!T ). v Ed ^ 

(fof)?;). "A After this Mss ins rKT^fmifni ^ C ^%i^prt 

'• Ed has ( not ). ^ C mK\^. % b 5q!r0>l^qs5. 

* Anuftabh stanza, perhaps a quotation. 

n 
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^‘wNfOTH’f ^ 

II ( <i'3 ) 31^1^ ^'TTqsTn^ II ( <:<i ) i^ 

I i^r^j ^^r: ii (<:%) I sn^ 

tat II (%o) 3nrfT%?[: wn? i sr^^?3[^ i 

3Rf^!3n^R^ 3iqi%%cT^ 3T^^JfqT qf |i ( ^O 

apwiq??^ I ^m«ir i g^f%ra qnqjif^q? 

4r«i^ I ^«{f: ^If^rqon-^get: i ^f^; qio|^: I cT3: II (^R) 
3^w: It ( ^^ ) ?ITrasfr^»HT: 
g^ctrsfcqf^ I f%qr^q'sq^qcTf n (%9) 

II ( ) 5R?s I l^Tf^fsPT^ ^ 

^^\ ^ wvr.m sTsT^ft^ II {%%) 3r9?n 

gta'^ I q^inCT f^T^^tforeH^: 1 JOf- 

II ( ^<: ) 11 ( ? » R ) 

fcqqf^> ir ( ) ?IT^ 11 ( ?o» ) viw 

?ciq^q:il (^o^) srtat f.^?i^rl 3T3Jmq:ll 

(?ov9) %W qr'iifi&5qq>qi^q;riq^q#q)i: 11 (??<>) 

?ft w I sfq^qq^f’?. 11 ( ? ? ^ ) 

II ( n '^ ) ilr^iWl ?fa ^qrnprrrq^Mfq^g; 11 ( ^ <i ) 
^v^^ ta'Ti^fqra: I el’ScTrqrac-qi^ I qf II ( ? ? ^) 

f^JIf: I wf«rT II ( 

?Tf^ qq^q ^sqq; 11 
( U » ) i%¥^qrqfr^or fqq^qrqjt || (l\%) 

swR^: II ( ) sr^^fRi: 3i3^qqaq: 1 crq qw- 

5r%'qq^r5:tt 1 crqr =q 1 

|tf 4!q qf%5fqr qfqR^Scf: I 
q«qicwqqfq§ 5 ^icqfq^q;: n 

? b ^ C ^ C om from up to . 

•V ^ Ed ^t%T. 0 om from 

•up to «+^^rfrr«rT<^, B b om from ^ up to ^r ft*g-^qrpFi'^in. \ 0 

® Ed ? ? B b Om^t, 

? 4 ® 



I Wfufk^ | 5 ^ 1 SS- 

3Rin^ 5«TT W# f^fiRn«n*T^ ai^«ni5j; li 

II ( ) 

^qfrn^ 53 ^ ff^\ II (^»o)anj^8jum^^??T:|| {\'i\) 

sqRjgf sq^fcfni; II ( ^s'a) f^Tft^ (?»V5)^ 

srecrqq, 1 f qwqf^^r ^q«Ta || ( ^ » ^) ^^5% 

II ( T^gqR qqjRIJI'ciq. II 

( ?'^R ) ^ Icth; || 

( ) sr^^n^JT II 

5 r: ^R^oiT i>?TqR?^ 5 qR^qT: 1 ^ qrisciRt 
'mj^r: I SKfT II ( ^^TT I ann^’^l 

W I f%I^T i%nf II JReJTORqnTcq 

»TTq ^i% : II (l\\) JTq?qi^lr«r: II (? ^ 0 

a rri ^^ I 30^ qqr q»!siq; ii 

( ?<;^)% ^rf^ *I^T- f^qji^^wf^^oflqcnnfc II 

( ) fq^prqi qjqi I stc^ct ^miqif^i^ 5 :«§|qrTr 

M JT fTlq^q »#gqt3RqTf ^ 5 ^ ^Tt?H; ^ I ^^jr: 

1S*|5T?T: I 5RIHT: I I l^^n: 

q^qfi^sfq fciifjt^qr: I 5 ^=qRqi®r: || (Kc^) 

a TR ^g i q q l^lWr: ^:^(%ff%: g%Rfa q^g; 1 | (,? <i %) 

tRT ?T?qqi^ f I f'^r^qq gcftqpd ^ %cq>|: | "If 
ate qi^ II ( ? <jv3 ) asTiit^eaoT: q^qlS'^ qi I ciq 

qi[3?q ^cT^cir eqqj^qjcif =a acfiqarqi a^n'^q^ %«ft gw gqtl- 

? Ed ( for ^I55T^ ), ^ C om sf^^trac s?ff*iw?fT. \ C jwrr^. tf 

C JT^^?5'Ti?Tq^...rfEq;q?n?sri3; ( corrupt ). b i'%i©^i*^, ^ b om itf4q, 
'•EdsT'm^. Ed i?OTt=TTq . ^bHUfU^(?). ? » b Taf ( for qff ), ?? Ed. 

3T?3r?^31I%: . ? ^ b lTfW«T ( ? ), 



5fr ^?T niqcTfi^^ I ^ I ‘*j®si?i%- 

^ff^:’* cT«fr jn§t: ii (^<:<'-\<:%) q%T% qit^wTf 

^tcl^qsrcTt^: I Jjqq% f# 

^qra^q fqqraci’l.l aif^f^f: sTfqqife; I Hn: R^3[ra?qf^?Crq: II 
{\%\) e^qq=qqr^ qci^il q'trT^'i% «fq ^qsqr: afrqqgq^qfq 3If 
I ^nrq^Tc^qq^i qoqsafqrg^ioqr^l qiraifq^qrt ^iTRm«q^- 
^ ffq I qr? i ?T^«rR^q 3in%^q II ( ? ) wr- 

«qqq?q qjqfqq^qi^^ |qqi5 ^q^: fi% ii ( joqlg?! 
t^qff ^T f| I 3 fq^lss^q( RcftqqR q^i^qqi =q | ciqi =q 
cq%^’ |1.' g? fc-qq^r^qq^f cq? ^1% q(l^qq'f qcftqqRcqra^l 
^ afqiiqqq;i qf^# qrq^aqlgfqr^ ii ( ) qrRq i%fqq[.l 

i)fr 'qq®pqifqqir?'q’3^ I q^q fq^qnq I qqrci^fqqiqfeRjqqic gq 
I 3qr^; irrqq;i qi?»qrq[%cq?Tiqi%qq'qrc ^rqrqq 

II ( ) 3rq^ a'^qqfi'q l vqq^q ^z[^ | 

qqqq: q«qq sn#q qq^fqqqiqq: I qqf^: qi^iq 

q^r^lqfcqffcqrq: | qf f^fqqfqy%qiq;[*qiqf^qqi ?g^apir 1 

Rfciflqiq: 1 a^^fqiqqiq: | jq^q* qq^iq: II 

( ?^^ ) 3{ifqfqq(5fcq sT^qi^i ^qjjtqi: 

^^jq^qr: i 3r^ 3?iq7crgq^q>[q ^qcqii^oiJ^ ii ({^o) qqRT: 
aiRi%ffn I «qR q^qf%'qr | qrij; | 3n?iT^%qi%ll 

( ) 3m%^: # II (\o{) qj: \ 

ffq qsR^w I ^Rq I I q^n f f^: 

‘qiqi^w Rqjid qiqRq e^qq^’^ fR il ( ) 

? b om 5?l. ^ b 73R ?t^ ?Ti!T?JTJt^i^: . ^ b 

d 

VBb om from ^PWimcTnf up to C #ran%JJif (?). b om 

from ^rf4 up to Wi ^ fw . 0 om from up to cJ{%m. ^ b om 

^ lf% 3Tif?t?T^?r, '» C om ??!?; ffl qri?i<TqT. ■s b mq?!q fgqii-. C om from 
?i% up to qRoiiqMfjpTiqKfm^qif. ? » Ed sr^R. 

* Samkhyakarika 3. ^ Taitt. Up. II. 6. 1. 

§ Pat. Yogasutra. 1. 3. J Oh. Up. 1, 4. 
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%«ra'TVRj«H5i*nf?rat?qi?5?«PT~3iif^ t ^ 

31^: II (=lo») R^3rfr[?cT?*TII I 

I I* 3TO0r 

gffor?q w^srnjqr^;! ii 

I 5?TW. f^^oTcsnfl^^f^rTsr l f:'DT^i4 fTc^cRsrig^l 

f^?rlT irPT^ i sr^ : i wni 

sn^: »r&*Td m i m^iwr ii ( ? ) snft’J- 

TTO f^rif^ 

M JTfS^ I 

fcq^ST JTr^^'sqqJI^ Rqt^rJTHIi; || 

( R? o ) ^[ ^ ???[% 3 jMTi I 51 I Wft 

^Rfifoirr^ I 3r«^r5R : I ^rr%^: I 

| srfui 

CT I JWir ^rc^Rf^oT ^ jTforJi; i ?ti^:- 

51^/^ ;r ^5 I JTg-r s JT qrtm. | 5T5%f 

I ai?rsi 3r?q%%?:j??in!?ffq qr |f%: i cr«n 

5Tf^^go«T^«^5TvrF5rrRr ^4: I ?Tq:si^f^ ^- 
^Rciii%' q«tf 5T «q:^rf^jfrf% ct«tt *?RcTi'£qqRn{^ I cip^ ^ ^- 
g^if^ ^^\ 3^: II 

II 3iii^q|fq 313 ^ 161 ^ II 

[=(] 

( ^ I ^ m fcnTfirf^ ’E# II (^) 

in^ af^^?>7«ni I jpr ajf^q^rcrtqq; I (^) f?rte?cr: 1 

?r ^r^fw- sr^in^^Vra: I 3r«T m 

? 0 reads ^tn3TTfmi%f^5f;g^z(gT^5T?T^i ( corrupt ). "^ C fR?TTi% 

( for ). ^ b ( for •r X ^ V Ed g^TO ( for 5«r?fr 

^ ). H Ed ^ 0 om from up to . 

* AmarakoSa I. 6. 5. 

IS* 



*4 

T15: I %%: | an? ^r I^sir^: RF^^cT: 

II ( ^ ) STJ^ ^^1 II ( ? o ) r%Rt^c!c«ti^q: |i 

(^8) 3r^1^q?iTR Pf»Tg:5qf(5qf^ I ar^r^cff- 

5«f?TRr sr^ioir ^^qrqqrf^^f^rT *t 

t%?R: li ( R'a) 5KT#;t f^oT II ( 551: 

^ciqq'r I II (\o) I ?RS:q- 

iT«q^q?Ti II ( ^ O STT^ ir^qinc^q i If^S I 

ITR^q ^ Ilf PT^qJi:. I sr^qiq-'^ sr^ilR 'RJTTRr I ^ 

3r^: srf^TT^: ii ( ^^ ) srfcf^T f^fen I I ^ 

qf ^qcTqr i qqf #%q?f %f^'r =^ i ^ ^isi T ^ ^^gfiq^qRig^tffcrT i 

gf^I II ( ^ 8 ) #fiH?q qiqfffl5:iqqf 

qq I q$fti%^iinq?nir%'f%: i q^orf 
inqi%5IfqFf ariff q^g^fqt if fqR^^qif^: | gviRguiiTlMiT <^Riqi- 

q^iR^fw: afqi%^qi^ ^r^iqi | qqq^ifq I 5fciq^ g g^r- 

i%fq% irrwq^vn li ( fF% ot I ftf^r 

cifRqq^ 11 ( 8'A ) 3IRIJT arr^qr ?rii ^if il (^^) 

gq^qiRi |9Tfqq?qq*' 1 1 (v3 o -vs ? ) ?[Rq|% q>qrqs r^oi 

^Rf^%rT 3r?[^5ni^qr II ( ? o ^ ) gciqiR: II 

(U<i) II ( n^) s^ qirqr II (ll<:*) 

wjiq %qTT^: II ( no ) ?pff^ I 

^2^ ?f3 qi qi3J I ?f«llflfl?!q^: li ( n?) I%??rT 

Hcqqqqff: || ( ?8^ ) ariRRqsftflfq q^cl STIKTRif^ I ?jf'l% 

? C ? C “?n?qi>7f 3TiT5ii%i^'%3|-gin ^jejrTi i%Tiv; . ^ Mss om 

V CRmqiF^:, m B b om from ^if^ up to rriq'm. ^ b ^%hisJ- 
sTWWsr^R^r^: . C "l%r:f: ( for °«iy: ). '* B b (for 3T5|(%5rf^ri^). 

C °i%r4' ( ior ). After this C repeats the passage from >3^1! 
?’f'»rr up to [%<Tr?=!rn?: . ^ C om from li'^^ up to fTfi^TT^rq . ^o After this 

B b ins 3TJflr??r*?3;3r?4 ( ?). ?? Ed ?TH?i)r ( for ?rer?J(r ). C om from 

up to qf^ritnlH^: . Ed ? v Ed . 

* part of anustubh stanza, perhaps a quotation. 
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( ^»» ) efirra: wn i ii 

iKW) II (?»V3) 

^ I ^ <715: ^%0IR<7^ II (? ^V9) ^ giRq-f: || 

( ?»<i )’Tf^?TI^3r3<T^rarq#5ra:g!r 

^cT: I 5^4' ?If«THTf^cTPT^: I q!?*q^cRq Sf2n^?«n% %3HIC II 

( I trf^ f^«?TTfR3rJ!;l| ( ) 

II ( ) 3irq^: II 

Jn^rr^n^cT: II ( ) 3T#|: !l (?'»'^) 

^ Tnrr II ( I ^T5i:- 

^^#101 II (Uo) SJ^ir SrfafRT^ I II (?(iR) 

3Ti^5 s^r: II ( ar^nr^ arflt^riTJi. i sqrr^ ^'t- 

I ^r ^\z: n ( 11 

( I I 3rT%f%: 

clT^: I 'TI^ %: sfcT 3Ti%- 

I tT'^r: II ( Ro O JJ^ II ( =1®^ ) 

W#n II ( Ro» ) ^SITf^i: 

3fcr: qstf II (\o%) Sf^T ^^TcTT \\ ( ) 

sn’TR qrJT»T^[B^r»^l liR^ sr^^fg^cjoifflrq: || 

11 ( ^ ^ ^ I srM: ^^\\\ 

( ) %^ ?i^ fscfr^r I ^ m mz: \ sr^^i^: 

I || {\\^) srsRRprf 3^l^ I sniR: 

II (\\C) Hif?: ST^#: I g^f«?I*T: ,ll 

i\\\) 3r€T^ fi^ JT^fJT'T^r'iiHmqoi JTm^Rsrqr | m\ 1 

JTt?R#’T3^l'3i =^ ^trl: I 

? Ed =? After this B C ins b ins 

• ^Ed5T5iT:. tf Ed Hb Rif ^T ( 1 ). s Ed [ 

ntHifsrRrat . « b vriFfr; . < Ed 5TftV. 

*J) 
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?i«Ti ^- 

^c?T35rrf^3<*Tii^wr: I 

q§{^ q^ ifR^Irqi: || 

^ sTqRr^gf¥r?g3#>: | 
an^q^ qg =qqf^- 

^qirfql^frteiqqrqqi^q II 
jfl'q 3 q55?:5e’f^- 

qj'qqq ^jr^qqiqr =q3{^: i 
fqfqfq?! q^fq^q^r 
^n%«r5r%q^raq^%q II 
§:Fqrg#q cq^qqqi^iqi^- 
q^q;%q i 

<#qi^ qqqqjqRql 3:qfvqi 
q^fr f^Riq ?qi ^qqqgw ii 

an^^qwiiqr: R?c' I ^q!f: <^^<cV II ^wq^q^qrqi; \9^ i 
^qsi: W V II sTi^qqWqrqr: i #qT: ? llfq^iz- 

q§aq«qrqr: I #qir: Ro'^o II q^qqW-qrqr: i wqfr; 

II ^ft'qq^oqeqrqr: ? ?v3 i ^<:<:^'' ii ^q|oq«qfqi: 
I ^qir: <Rv 90»'^ It q;i^qqoq«qiqi; | || 

qi^qqqoq^qrqi: I ^qir^ ^RR® li ^fifffqjqioqsqiqi: | 

^^rqir: <:v90^ II ?5ftqqoq«qfqr: Rv3|#q:r: VSVS'^II Sfrrf^frqqoq. 
«qiqT: RR^' I #q:T: li 3T3^F?iqR%jq'sqrqr: »r' i 

? C 3iii^q^!i«rp?i: ^^'». =; C om these numbers. ^ b v C 

'*Ov'i?^. Com this 

number. 
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■^^r: ?'^oV II ara^t^'Tlo^rKTiq!: ?0V3| \\:{o\\ 3n«W* 

.^^TT^aq^!; I II pr^qqoqeqrql; </* j 

#q;r: ^oo*ii JTffjRqFn^q«qpft: ^ i n ^qifr- 

^ffOTqloqsqri^t: V I ^^iT: ^oo || fR# 3r«qTqr: Wi' \ 
^qq: II sqq?qi | qr^STfcTf^s^WI^rq!: | 

^q?r: II 3Tcr: q? »T^q^^n^i^q'‘r% arsqrqy: 

1^ qiRsncTcr^ #qjr: sraFrfqf^rq^^T^Tc^qu \ 

^[4 m qqWqr: #q;r: i qrf^Rm- 

?iwir qs^sgn5Tg^^q;frqq;q!55rara<^ic^5ql^( I 

5rcf?rtlrsf^q55F^f sr ^qrq gqqwciqi sir|¥rrqRr qnSicffqrf^^ II 

^iRcTirrJTw ^TTf^q^ggqiTRTrsa^qjfq srf^r^q^ ?ft 
?r% I srfTR rwr sqiqt^oT ^qtf^q I 

f^qr^oqqii^ I ^T#rqfTOJ ^ i ^i^qPiq<^i 
fl% qrs 3 ^s^q: n ( ^ ^ ^ ) qrs^qlrqrg- 

qt^R^irf: g|;?:qi5:q=qqcq5i^fRfqff^fq§%<qq'qRq<tqf^r% ^iw. 
fr^T cf^ II ( ) 5Tirfl:3cqr3:'qqq^q: ^qir%«qif fi^- 
5T#rTnTiq^ffq I giqq'rq^ ^qr':q% qi fr% 

^§q:^^sjDTr qr^qfq^qr: ii i\\<:) qcTfarqqf^ qqf^ S^onqi 
siraRtqn ai^qnpqiTO I ^q^rq^rio^sr^aj^rr^rJll 

( fqcq%m^q;[^q: l gon: %qi^q: 

gqi^q: qwcq«?rq'?T^q: ii (r » o) ^qqiqiq:®f^?:qiqqisi- 
I 3RTf^^ II ( 

? C '='^'». b ?H^^. ^ b om from 3?^^° up to g?tei“. C sr^sTfl^ sisn^n: . 
% C 3Tt»w^ii%% srerr^ft: . v C om these numbers. C 'i^for arsTwr: . 

^ C gfiiR*[n'q% sn^^TJiT: . '» b «3ra>r: ^“V^V. b om from up to 

mjgWHf ^ C ?'iy. ?« C ^•^v. ?? B om from JTtg?:^^r upto 

^iSfgr^iq,. C gigJiTfff^g%: . C srrtJWjfnira [( for 3^4 gf^Tid ). 
tv Ed 773fT544. 



(I ( \ <i^.) II 

( ) SraM R'SIcT^ I 504 W«T 30 ?T^fgi^| qflr4 

I 'TT'Tf^ ^Crzirf^jn«Tr%^^rg: I I 

5F^^rs45T«r jrf^<T?r^ I 

a^ffc^rr 1 ^JTif? f% >n^s^ot afi%- 

§%^ cc^af^ II (\^\) 313^4 ^ *»^ra- 1 

vifinqsRR^reEr^^s^f l fl:?Jn^4 s4 ^i«4 

^qr^si^cT I 3 i 4 ^r is:: 1 s:.4 ?na^4 ^ «^^lr5r 'fi«iqjT 
I 3Tq ^\ irr# ^ =^ '^r^aq, 1 

^r qis: I \ cqr^^ I 3^4 

*T§: %iii?^a>i:cft5TrJTfq 45T«i?:^Jir^ i lara^ ^f?ai?fcrf’=a- 

if^TrT5Ti4cq«rsf II 

II ani^qf^oT aleqg;: 11 

[^] 

( ? ) 4il^?I5r ^T5^'^r?5Rq; I ^«TT^% ^ 3rqif%cTqr3 11 (R) 

I ^^^Tirror: 11 ( ^^ ) af^sron^sroi- 

qq^iw 5T ^dfq I q^rf: 1 

^z: qsjqraq ^ 11 

( ^ ) W(^J II (<) ^ 3Tf%i%aq; II (<K) 

I I ^^gtfiq^ctrr^q^ ftgr cftsr- 

4Ptfqri^q 'Tf^rf[r% || ( ? o ) ??q*r qrq^q m fr?qr qrw^T li 

( ? '^ ) ii ( ? v3 ) nfqrqcT: n ( ? <^) 

^^fqlrq: i ( ?^ ) sr'fK^qiqc-q 1 3i4t3[: qr 
qrs: 1 3{^rqqr 3T?4f% 11 ( =^o ) ip^: n ( ^ 0 ) 

511^11% 3^q#J^cf|qiqi f^ncT^q ci‘[q'?;®f^ II 

f 0 sp|»3r3>rTOa^3rte^ . ^ Ed i?«r^ ( for ). ^ 0 om from 3 T«t It 
up to '<?!’•<(*<. V C om from Ff'ti up to >Tt<iiFfjn. HBdswtfs. 
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• 

(I'O qffRC II ( »^ ) lf%qraf==^: II ( ) 

3rf%^ ^ ^ ^ I m 

f^5r%^ I if^ <J5q[5r: 3if%?i5^?qr ci?Tqtqioii ^n^ic^icf^CR^ 

^5rra;i ’^i^t^[^qtnr|l4^q?c^g;a^cif^isi i 

f| qaq^55^:5Riireq cifa#%qigq^cqra; q?tr 
Jf ?j?ff=q5^# I f^iTRT^ ?J5F=q5=^q^q5=qqr^fqq: eq?g^iqfe> 
f^ff^i=frq?q f^?q ^q^F^srf^JRrqqcqig; | =q ^f^cfi: 

qfqrq% ‘3nqfT5r^^%^rg;;* ftqfqqi^oT'qi^q I ^ iriqjRi^rs^w 
^rTFqjRt ^Scqrg^qr^rafIs?:qF«q^fa ijqqa ?T%tI5fqt^cqi^: 
q^qr^TO5T?T5^q fcr: i aiicifq =q 

%qqf^ I \an^q q[^qj^Tf^%^’ fi% qf^: i aitqf^q -q 
an^f^ =q^ |1 ('^^) 11- 

[ ] sr 

srlf T^ mRT- 

l?Ri^ \km ii 

3rf%^ mv. <%^oTf: 3Fq^: 1 sTRRnflf q^i- 

q^qi qqlq'li% I wrfN: qi^^: I q?qqi/q: sgqt qq- 
qqqqqjfqi^ I ^qqiq^ wik^m i sr n 

qq 5fq^ qtqjflq: %q qrqqifq I 

qjiqf: q q^q: qq qqq?^ qr i qf^q irrqi^: | q 
?T^q (^^qoj sq qqqq: grsncqiRqm^qra; i qqf^jll 
I q^ ‘?tq?=q5=^q€t qrcfi qqi'jlqqjpqq^t I f^sniR, 
f^qr qrqq: n^^q i q ’?q H qqf% %f^5qiq^q| 

^'v 

? Ed nTHms^i. ^ Ed 
* Br. SQtra, 1 . 1 . 32 . t Rv. X. 190 . 3 . 
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g f%5iT 3rr«rq? i f^ifr <71^ i 

ft cT’Tf: 5rsm3[i^5T5?rr5R. I 

f*fi^: 5r«7iTl'i®f^?«7r5ni, I qRf^^r^sfq gqf^ I f| 

qwra^ I 3i;i?^f 31 ^^%# | aiqqi qf^q =qF^iqaitftqi I 
3F^ J 770 T q {q?r^ qqf.' 1 i jq^i! ^ 1 

q^ifqq qsft i 

q^ qqf giiqq qq^qw^^S ^ I 
q#5 q^'qf =q q^5i^: qq^tf^q: 11 

fqqq^tTqoTt gifxqqifqig^ 1 ?i% qi^ g^iq^sr- 

I itTfRr fqqrq^s?:^ qq^'^ ^q^qRi^L I ^rqqr fqqq 

qrq q/^qioT q[^rscqfi% qr fqq#r q^; I 3ri% ^qR ^-qi 
I 1 fq^iq^^e; 11 

[A\] 

5rm?q^ I 

^ §>HT- 

II 

^qqf I qqr =q qiqor ^tiq^^?qq: I 

qi ^W‘ I fixoq^f qirqq% 1 |q %=q7fqra; 1 
«mpft «q<iq: 1 q fqq^ ar^icq 

q^: I q^qf I ^7qqqrarqrf»t#t 1 qq¥3n^grg3?q^q 

qif^qjiqqqq^qi^ I wpit qq^qwqitiqjcqig^ 1 is f^qe 
aqtcqq^Ri q^ ^ I I ^ilqq i f ^==^ff^q 1 

3rf^7l7#T arftf^q^ I 3n%g qq: 1 fqq?q^ qq;ra'^ 11 

[ ^5? ] il^ ^ qft^- 

? Ed%5T3i^). 

ijS 


^ Ed ''^RS3TJrsTi“, 



wm »n arpTT 3^1^11 

3(^t qq'if^ qqn% q?q 31^- 

3T^ gqij: I cT?q ^fcqfq^r^q i qrf^qirf^ *jf§?pt srq^- 

#rqwqc.i q?^ ffq q^f^liq^Li aRq^^qqntq^- 

qr^s^^^q^cTsq: i aiff 3f^ ^ sqrfqfq m^qiqi^q I fqqfiBg?q^§- 

eqqra; arq^^eirq. ??qii i | 3n%^ J gwrrqiq i aNt 

?Tgw: I gif^ ifq^q: i ^qqrsnft 

gqpt qi i ^iiqjif qi fgqr i erg qjif tqi aiq qtt 'w i 

aFq/q aiq^ ^TJTTT I HWJ 5f^=Hqqr: I T[[l fg't; I arpn: 
sritcTf: I arqojcq ^gqonqtrq: i qfffrfq qrqgi 

qlssq cTiq^fqqt^fq^q^qr^ II 

[ ^ 

I 

^f^sr f^T ^^^!^’ 

^w* fqqq: i ^qiRiq«T>q ^^ 

/qgcT: I qog^f^f I qjq; 5tqK- 

qf^fi I ^ I ^ri^n qt^qRqj# 

q^qraj^sfqr^ qfeiq^i T%Tf?rT q^t 

qi: gq^qil: ql: I ?TRT%#T I ^ q^‘ I 

q5Rqq.ll 

[ ] q?RT mi f^r: 

3n[T: l 

? Ed niw. ^ Ed ^ .0 wmi ffg ari^piariJif .w 

tfajT^T rtt ( corrupt), v Ed ’^. After this, 0 

ins ^ 5f%5n5»T 3»p?tf5p«i=tJ3;. \ G <t^ f|ft 

ST rTTO'al ^q-ailT: rn:& fgTTJT 

H9 



i 2 . WtvrEa«trmfrTat?<^3fhpr— 

’TT^%55R 

giT5rf^ II 

^ srWF^T T%T: 3in: 

3J5rt^ I srf^ 3}%3 sF^TJ 3f^J 3ifTf^ ^r^qt ^ 

^if^frr: I 3r efi^^r 3|%T^J I ’tIci^^ qn^ 

iic^ n?5fi 1%^^ I 31^ 3fr%ni% |cq»5: i inqi Jnrr 1 1 

3rf%^ ^sfi qm ^nRf% I sifgtf^ 

qf^l rTWR'F^w^JTirjn 5q%#r g^f i% II 

[ Ah ] >?^ =q^ rt^- 

q^rffqqqjT^^^f^q i 
sn'q Tq% %^- 
^ mi^ i3Rw m fqqk^q; ii 

1^4 ^ sq^fT^iTI^JT Sr^T^a I 

3RI I ?f|c!:=cftf^ RfAqq; ara^rs^i’i. i 

f^Rot qf^oirq^ I RT^^ qn'^: I 

RTqq«®rrf^r rts: i Rf^: =^^q^rg; wf|: qq sgalt qrf^r^ i 

1^: arfs'eft’T: 31^ 1 31^^ ^eifw qRor fqq^s- 

I qf^qg; snq fq% ^qi f^q^ f^r: 1 ^ 

aiq^ft RT 53fq^ I qf^f i i qqi- 

? C SW. ^ C iDB the following passage here :— 
sm?f i stTi%; i ^i4l qw^rm I'i^rm-’ ^ ai^r-' 

«h'oi«Pi: iqjTt: I Rvtst^ f?5Tf5ri55p?iR5r?i%?c3n ^jofrai i g%m ?n>T^ hw: jirhi- 

I fwi 5Pr?r^ TR’SH'R^^R- ( frrijrfsq^ ^ai 

'arloft ( 1 ? ) 1 q*i- ( ’fe ) ^IRWii'^sifiior » anr^ arri^ 3#5n5f!r^q: i 

wn 3T»ir!inw I f 3TT%)fT 5*T?t: mm TO»l! ?rHaj% I uranjr; ft^ui m^roft i 
W! Jrt%5: fc^w: I iTwrfq^^mmtPTi j^rr ^r ^Fg ?iwf i 

j Ed °«nronR, a Ed s^f. 'i B *ii w;^; rJTJm: . ^ C ins 

the following passage here :-— 

enfi^W’lf SgfTB^FT^^ I 5in?5=^ r^ISTHfRrJIST: 1 t mpqjfi jh: <igggt 5^ 

gg: HT fi^ HT fSrai H>fi?frI^, i <.if nifRi^ jsit fcq^in srt 

wii^ irwfFT geisf fiW i 



f^nir^sTi 3rfB I 3n%!fl 

?q3fcT; 3 '^i^qcr: ^^^\ m 

f^% ^r^ra; JTi l ^ pr irr 

5n4^ II 

^qrsft i 

^ »n5?[rqq5#f 

!n%T 5B^ II 

3n%^ I ^ ciq^ I 

?TW l3-’ ^ I irTT^ =qRtTf^ «T^: I f^’i^rgr- 

qi^ ??®(<7^r'^^T: I f^if^ srnfe^rf^TcTiTt/qqROT ^5r:qgi^ sqq- 
tRql^fqfqres^^ l ciq ff ^^?hrri 4 =q gjrqJTqtfqq^Rqi^ 

qjfei I 'sqtc^qr srnf^Rn^^riR =q^rq^«iqRq^ I ci#l 

'iR^cT^qif 3rf^ If'i I ^eif^ qr^q^ I 

8iq fewsqfqqrgrqqsqfqqtw ^i%t^qiq=qq?q =q qT^q-antcq^q qc^i 
ffqi\5r qrqg^ I 3ff%qt: am ^ I 

3^qr'qi< Rfcqr i qf qqq^ I qi^wti i argr , 

I gs:? snf^f^- I q55^q ^\^^^ I qqq qq: 

qqls^qr^cflft q«fr q?q qiq: qr^^f erq«4^q qq;[?r qiqg; n 

? Ed ftr^. ^ Ed ^ C 5ri^ 3^?^ 3n^fi^;T«p^>. 

V 0 has sT’f ^3= ^ I’TIR ^Jrri% w; ^ fl^r ^^33= ^raw: . '*• After this 
0 ins f<%irer3=i ^3iw^5Pi?i=T ^ C has 1,4^ I 

ssTJTasFimr'?^ i '^ 311 ^ st^ttsph =^ ^?ft: 3 t<t: 5p%(>i 

'* 0 om 3t^ 0 ins the following passage here .- 

3tR^ ^reqrJft I f3 3131 3351: fTTfMf^r rlrMlrt5till?r<j^: I l?53fo3f3^3 3^- 

3Hr3 =3 5fitSwF<i ^^P3^Rrt =3 3r?i5^ ?f33r 'Tr?i5T^i3,. B om from^%3 

3 TfT op to 5ra!^3 3m«4?3. ? » After C ins the following passage ••- 

3T^l; f?Jmi?SW1% sri^t^pyw l Iri^l 35FI5r: f%f3WT3: 1 

I 3Ti5rt> fiS 3T13 5«I^55!RTf3f^3l3+^ff^i^q. ' 3333133} 

3^3 11^33: gk 3 331 3Wi=33Tf33rft3 f33Tl'^?3?335 I 

lit 



?4 3TtTf<Tl 

[ ] pf Wt 

mR ^ wfjT I 

^ ^^t II 

|[5rf ^ «r5R«it I ^^Tt* ^ I 

31% srw: I W5T W w I 5|f% ^ I ^«PIR I 

I ^THi ’jfcsiT f??ri %R *11^ ’^h'I 

*TI^i: I SCT%S5 9R'cTt SHTTFcT I II 

[ ^<: ] |wf 

II 

5^t Tf f f^^w5TO>or f ^« t: i 

3rfH5q^«iq[ Hrrg^%q I ^ ?PfSTlf% 

I I f%^T 

I qti ?9i?q ^f^i: f ?f^ \ % 

^IR^ I STr^^r arvq-cT^Jrerf^fTT: I 3jwflciqwi^f^?r I 

^ »T5RTJ ^ qiq^iqrfff pqq: I #t qqf 

sm^qf q;^qqi%5fFrftfq;qq: n 

[ ^ ^T ?if 4 t 

^3r ^ m T%^«rJ I 
^ ^T^RRWl^Tl^- 
1% # II 

, ? Ed mt ( for mfl ). ^ Ed nm (for 3 ti 4), ^ B pf (t^ 3m*T. miHlV- 

»rf^ I V C om ^ (l$N>fr m B i%tii^ Rlttrut ^rn^. ^ After C ins 
^c5%pjn?7: 311 spinSiT I T^^striy (Srtrf i:?T;^3i5f4 3iriTi%. v» B 

om the Ilk ‘jlt ^tl,' etc. and the commentary on it. Ed ^il^lihriSr 
(for^fSm?^), ^ Ed (for ). fo Ed »'n53^«n*i| 

It ( for ^t *it ^i ). 



^ srra^ sr q^; i arfMif %tj«q i 

3^ni. I WT ^qqift l ^ qi^l^l ??t ^q qt^qq: | 
q«r« I at =q 11^ \ ^ I ai^ 

I argfqii^aiSrqTefqrqfq: qraqn^a q iq^asq, 1 5||^ 

I %% ar^ I ^?T^?R5nf^ aqf awq^ qf tt qiq 

fr-q’^: I gj ‘q’sqc-qqig^ || 

[ vs® ] 5#T PRt 

IratsTrai if^- 

^cTTffMt is^5^r 5ft# m II 
5%JT q^!m%qfi«ii^ I # q^mqfq^ I 
qf/aqr3f^i% qq^qr^rjeq^: i iRfij: q^oiqqr i <?q qqfoi 

# I gq^ejfOqqTf | ^^i IIT^f% I "^Vt 

qqf q q^qa fqtrq; i qq^q 3rf^fqi^r#?q aqiR 

fc qqqjaaqi sqqf^^ ftmsa^qif^ qqfqiai. l ^ qqta>^ 
arf^ ^q'rq'^tr i mt i §3j«r: ^’4, i qj^arqf fqqf^sqcq- 

^q qt^t^qq: l 5ft# sftqqrq i qqr alq^rqifqq 

qq^^«q ^i^ifqi^qqqia #^qiS8ja3?q%?qq'^^#q q^ 

? After this B ins «ft ( ^ " ) «rtr*r ( corrupt ). R C ’iT^*r- 

HWT^. \ After Gins 'rrerifpfuiq^i^ i i^pff wiiim 

^ ( ff ) I ( ? ) 5 t^: m>f»r »nt 

^jgpsflya^ q^5i*5a?Jr’Tf^a>f«f I V B ^ ( corrupt for ^ after ?Ef%5^ ). 
H Ed ?y«mf (for 55^). ^ B ^ B B S^=t (?) ^fq^jnjEWtq, 

\ After jn'^r 0 ins pt4l \ 3^ » 5^ W «m!^T 

( wwt ) ’«q^ 5n<%u>urt i ? » After WrJP^' G ips 

<5^ JJlifoT WI i# ( 5r ... ) 3T!T: S*1^fe?nw)*frS- t ) 5TI!f 

ipf ( 55 ) gntf ^ fR’rt qmrt psrli^ i p?!: S’i’t4: h i i 

^ifSJrwJ^RTi^Wf^. ? ? B om ni: f#i:. B ( corrupt ); After 

^a«r: ftiq C ins 3T*fi?»P5(M?ii5j: ( apfii^gf^fW! 1 ) i gaw ff^ sii;5pniga9pfii% i 
^*r% 5?wr«i i 3TPt I? 

»wft « !^wq ( % ? ) f spqq* . 

W i$3 



^fc?nf^5r«T5n1ls!i; 

9F*K*r ^ fn?^R3Jr^Hs# \ a<iT 

%5q^wwfi’5 : 1 sR^sf^ sr^m^sT 5 i'l^'ois:%ft«qin^inf^ 

a«n qr^ npr^rk s^w?r^^=q5[^sT 3ft§q;i55q§qraH 
II 

( <iv ) 5T %sqR;i 3^q(t^fcnfqq(^?g ^ 

qiT=qq"m ii ( ^ » ) ar^rm'^^rf^- 

5K^ fq35«ng[ f^rtrs I II ( ? ® ® ) ft»Tt I 

50 W qcif^: I qRtq»ir ll (? « ^) snf^g;^ sRqiq- 

qq^tg- ii (\\^) wif ^ ll ( qn^ 11 

(W) xm ^ II (?»®) 11 ( ?«0 

3R;fi5[?i qq qiqi^i, qfq 1 ^q cistwqsqig; 11 ( ^ »R ) ini?* 

^q I TOift w 1 1 

?rqq?[r fq q« 0 ?qTfq^: 11 ( ?»^ ) WRIT ^qrq^II 

(W) ^qrf^qt^ !i {X v^) ’q^%<t^rq?[^i5qc- 

I 3rT%^rqi q^qiq^ qqd'q 1 qil^qt 1 

f^fqr 11 ( ? s^) ^iqq* 1 
%Hi: I ^qf^q ^ap ^qw q^^q<qqffRfqrq^ 1 l>qm ?q fro: 
9r?qq5i^iqig:i qq^qrqqqq. 1 5 ^ ?^qitq.ll 

iw) ^ %f^jl (?'^o) qqqf^ ^- 

qiq:i q^^^ 1 qqnst ^m'• 11 ( ?'^? ) 

*nqf^ I q^Rqn-qr ll 

( ) «Ri^ qi^T I ^ q^q: 11 ( ) anit »T^: qiq^ 

mi^\ 2 ^ ^jgqiql 'qrq^qig^ ll {X^\) a n q rqq M ^ihiq 
fe'Rft II ( ?<io ) gs^Ht #R^ qgtof^qqi it ( sr- 

t C iii^ si'R’T ( for J^ianHW ). =? C (^rf^ (?) f4w4t. ^ 0 om from 
fwiKPW! up to giqTsiTfi55 V Ed m Ed ^ Ed armaft* 

l «4 




i ty 'ft ’ Wgww<f» i r y tm r w<fe a » t - "aTr%T • vj 

I ^ ^ ii ( 

*W II ( Uc ) ^ I ^^p55#; I 

II ( ? ^'^ ) f I qsf: 

[»] 

( '^ ) ?in% I sTRow amm- 

on5W«joj»i. II 

[H] 

( \ ) 5r^ II (-1 ) ^n^qf: 1 art 

®r*iii ( ^ ) 3rr«i^ II ( ^ ) 5rm^?n?a> 

3*1^^: I f?f^Ji^<jrPF«Ti*i i 5#3[4 

?wi: ?req ^sci>^qcin«fsrfi%: ii ( ?» ) ^*t: II 

( ) f^§: fiP^’^li ( 't(^: II 

[^] 

( ^ ) #r: fir^i: ii ( u ) n 

[vs] 

3rT?m^ 5Tfr^i%qH^i ^5 3n^i>5 I I 

I H%5 II (C) STHTJ aHTR^S^: I 

^ortq^Rra; I ant sqt^r^Twqrg^ i q^sr#: ^^rn^rt 

^ arf^: II ( ^ ) 

?®rra;i ?«nR# Jif^^^i^il (?R)^ 91^^11 (U) 

^qvs# Ii 

[^] 

i^\) II 


? Ed ^igRaw! ( for ). ^ Ed . \ B . C a/^* ( ? ). 

1^5 



28 




[1] 

( »#'«rfg5[(St II (u) sr^ 

[M 

fiatfi^ui^ o g qraf^; I 'jsiiiT^ I qqqf' 

qRcqf^cqrf^ I ^Sr^g# iJ^RgoicfqVTfq# II ( ^ ) qjTW 
#^qT II 

[?n 

( ^ ) ^ II (^^) srflfli 
^sTiqsTf^i;: I ^5nqf^: q iS^quftfa i 

qif^I ^ ff^lf^ I ^ricqqf^# qcFTq^q^q qf^q^'q q 1 

^rqqiqf^: f^^qqa^qi?'q q if^'qift i qqrq%3[i«^Tit arqqf^ 

1 3rf*t^f : qT5:^i?qi3^T3f ^ sqjqi^: I qfoM eq^qtsqfq^; I 

'wrqJ^Rf^'qiqL n ( U ) q^i^qaiqqj’* ii (U) 

?yin arq?q?q qeftqa^q3''Ti^: il ( ?'^ ) 331^ q?n^- 

qq?ft®fqq: II 

[?^] 

( ?«) ^TTTTW Il (U)^f^J^Wqi^ 

^qcr: II ( rO ^1^3 II ( 3q^ 

if ^ qr mz : ii (^%) iqqi^fq Ii ( ^‘^ ) arpRRT^J 

II ( 80 ) 3F3q»s ^q: I qf: Rfqq: il 

[^«] 

( v» ) ^rqq; ii ( c ) ^rqpngfeif 

qg- ^311 I ^5R: 5iqrqifqiqf^f%Rq^ II (W) 

t Ed t^iBfT: . ? Ed ^ C ^'nqmif^figi^ai’iq. 

^66 





■ 39 

?a<T 11 (\%.) st’rM li 

[?H] 

( ^ ) STJRT^ I 3fl:^ II ( ?^ ) ^®isr 

^rinr? II ( U ) 5!'?«T«fJi,ii 

[1^1 

( ^ ) 31^ JTm^rsr: li ( ? «> ) sr^T^j ^i?; II (U) 
II (\^) gin^: || (\i) 

I55^iprf ^rsrjfRni?^ i ^HTR V( ^ 

[?^] 

( ? ) arraRori^mf^ II ( M ) JIRHI r^J II 

( ) JRT^ 555T II ( ^o ) f%^^^!r<r4ii 

[?^] 

( ^ ^ l^5f 5 f^cTi I f^TW5 

li ( » ) Sjtsq 5ifi^ II ( ^ ) II ( ^ ) 

^ sn^ II f^fofr II 

[n] 

( ? ) 625Plt |l ( ^ ) qim?S3^^T I 

S[«q^s^l%f« II ( U ) ait li 

( ? R ) irarf^N II ( U ) 3*1 SI®«1- 

^ 5I«I1 II i\\) ad^^iafaiTW !P 3if^n«?HTJTn: i| 

( ) 

( ^ ) Sifts II 

? Ed ( for ). ^ Ed 5T?T«T?^: ( for 5rmf5n»T ). After 

this 0 ins 5TTOp5«rt v Mss 5 ( for 3 ). 
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( ^ ^ ^rviT I ^ 

SSaraii I ^'^ I ST «TRori5[ ^ ^2^ I 

5ig5I»^S?lfR'cT^^ aHJTfa^^^filcT 1^ I ST^ST^: I 

1T?I^ 31^: 5F3^c^^^J I 3(^* 

9rfa<t^clf II 

[^^] 

(•? ) II (^) II ( » ) ST^ 

%^'tj II ( ) »T^T«r: 'r^T«?: i 

ari'^i^cTSfiJi^ II 

[^^] 

( ^ ) sjq^spT II ( » ) Tisriig #|f% 

ar^RTT ncrqi^T |f«I^: II ( ? O I II 

( U )3n5FS^ II ( ?^ ) 5R>: 5«fl%: II 

[ ] 

( « ) qsT 511^ 'T^sn^ II ( 'A ) vvi^Ki II 

(? 0 3^: II ( ?» ) qrsTsifS^’^ ?l^ i?t^«ftq: II 

Lin 

( < ) fjfsiqTsrt ^V{^ irrai I ^ 9T?fil*T 

^sr^snj 5TTq?q il 


?. After' this C Ids fT^Vfi 5 p:(?) =^^^ 331 %% Jtmq I f ^fT^gCT'rfri'^i^t 
^ C *ifi^5: f(^ ^r^ig I i?fT^g: (w-1) ^1 to:. ^ 

V After this C ins ( ? ) sTRHf^c^^: . h C ?ri41*'?l'TW»T: ( ?), ^ Ed 

*fM: , « Ed ^Tr^\ si^fr: . <: B om sr^w nfi^ig^ f?q«r. . ^ Ed srig qfifWp^ 

(for 5 n%^!T:). ?® C ?? Ed qT*if?6rg, 
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[^^] 

( % ) 3PJi II ( ) ^: I 

I ^ 5qiaf%: | 

c 

TOt »sr 4 : ^n?: II ( ? .i ) »?JT% 

i jt«j4j ll 

( ^ ) ars^n^ arf^JiTflrir: | anr^^?? sqrqqi^ I 

q?*Tr^ I il ( o ) ar^w f|cT»jL ii 

( ^ ) w ^Hfk II ( «^ ) w 

sr fqfg^ II ( ? o ) ii;;5rfT%^?[?TJ Tm 
fl%i ciqi qi‘&¥cTf: II ( n ) f^I^: 

II ( ? <:) ^ arf^fci^ ll (\<c) f^sr^^sr ii 

[^«] 

( R ) ^ ?:Tan ^ ll ( ^ ) |t;T 

siRfi^^r I 3TOI qtft^ ^ ^ yt ^ eqi^g^ii 

( 'A ) ^qRf II '( ^ ) gt^TJTFRft^Tin 

trq: II ( n ) II 

(<i) arsflaJi: II (\\) Pr5*i3^^ f^f*qHfl»TvrR: || 

[^^] 

(\) m I ^ I m ^ 

<Huufi^«^t^ l q^4 qifqi^ ^ f% II 

? Ed >R^ ( for JT «^ ). RC si*f’T: iTf^S'Tif^s . ^ B *wflM: , tf 0 
iP^W. H Ed i%fi*. 

Wj 



^W>TOtWg T <IKH<lkn4'^» T— iw r ft nl 


ja 

( » ) ^ II (<c) ?jsrnJ Tft- 

^ I g II ( 1 \) 1 

I ?Tr 5rf% i H?'JTi%«rrqr: 5rq^?qf%i3f'q5rci?r 

^ 1 ^ f<3^8trrqiJi^li 

[^^] 

( ^ 9rq^F?I«#c[^cf5qcIT|%^: 5qi%ff- 

fjtqrfqw q-q^ || (%) qR[qqrq<^qtqi%qqr?qq^ 5qrfl%: I 

^^[ aiqqjf^ qcftqJI^I^q^c-qFq;: ||- ( ? O q^Cf t’^qfF'^^F II 

( ?^ ) q^q^q qqqq.li ( ^» ) 

ftqrqqrqfTF i qf^^riq^ afq^'er # f% qqi qf^F^qiq; |I 

( ) 3fl:ifJR«: f:%cfqq4: 11 ( fit: II 

( ) 3rc fi% If'^ =q 5i5?rqfq;F?Fiq?Fq ^aqq: it 

[^^] 

( ) sTRft I cT^qt m q^q ii 

[Vo] 

( ^ ) W2CTT qJFF^^F^rgqr |i ( H ^^Ll 

qqqtqq^qq^i arqfh? apcTiS^tq^ll 

[V?] 

( ? ) qfiiTN ?T?r ^ II ( » ) ^or 

^d'F^JFti sri^: II ( n ) q^q^ ii ( ?vs ) ^Fgj 

11 ( ^ o ) qsfiqr: n ( :?. o i 

( “qq^^ h 

? 0 om 5Trf?Fw?F^. ^ c ?r ( for ). ^ After this B 

Ins ^pfwsiffiFH. 0 &Hri?yqST5i ^%st. » Ed f^ri® ( for Fn® ). m Ed 
q’^q'' • “q'^qi'* '* B om « C om from up to eti4 »iqg ^ . 
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[V^] 

( \ ) aiJT^«TrRcrfltt«rr n (\)^ i 

eRR^cTJR^r: l| ( ^ ) f?CH^I Il ( » ) 

8^ (^) f5i^ 

fl«ird^tf^ II ( vs ) ^ ^ sr 3wjft?n»i^ H ( </ ) 

(?^)5n^ ^^\\\ (X%) %3(TR: 95^1 

II 

[ V? ] 

( ^ ) ^PH I g n ^ ^ol If 

( ? O ) ^cRrr^: Jrf^: ^^%«rr II ( Ro ) STTf®^: 3^- 
f^fT: II ( RR ) f^*rR#r: II ( R'^ ) *K9,II 

(R 0 ^^SPRT ^ ^i^^sf^ffsiqsTT H ( R'\ ) ^ ^«E^: ii 

[ vv] 

( V9 ) JfRqcT pftr: II ( ? n ^ I 

I fc^: II ( ? ^ ) 5Wr»^ II 

( ) JTiflr 3^'JI ^5 II ( ^R ) II 

[«H] 

(vs) ^ofr: II (<i) fe: II ( ? g) 

flqf^r: 11 ( ?v9 ) grrg II ( R^ ) f«:|| 

W 

( R ) ^ q:^=q?:on/?S II ( ^ ) 

ft: II ( ^ ) ^* ^’if’T^T^II ( »0 

apTt%^: II 

?0#vi/f(?). 

OontinUed from Vol.XXII« p«170« 
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[V\ 9 ] 

(K^) RTltcT^: II ( ?^ ) 

STRft^ II ( ^'^ ) I ^ WOt 

f^a^T^irre: il ( ) T^rUT^ «t3- 

II 

[v^] 

(R)fr?r¥«n: II (U) P^TT ^^11 

( ) 3imJ 9?W'?: II ( J?fe: n 

[n] 

(»)3r%^^ll (R^) lRt32R: II 

[Ho] 

( ? ) TOsn^TR I 

*nt!q ^4 ^ 1 % gq^qi^iriRR =^ite-q | qq q>g^?n®i 

5 rqi^irq?qi^cnTOqq 5 iqft^T[%i%cTqf<Tr 3 f<Ti%: f^^g 3 o#<Ti%' 

rtf^' ?5r^5T^ f^srf^’j; i 'jfri'K^Tf # 

J^c-qf^snq: II ( <i ) tllHf ITR II 

( ? O ) arf^Vl^ 9lfj^ # I 

jn#f3 I If^fhr: I II ( U ) 

II (K\) JRR: II ( ? » ) ^m' 

*clMI ( ?^) I 9?^*^ II 


? B om from arq^ up to sigrirq^r:. ^ After this C ins wrqr w: 
(?). ^ 0 reads qjItpA (?) q^a5»T srs (?) W’’^:. v Ed an^qi. h B *nrfiw. 

C gives HfPTiJwr in the margin. S C om f5^«r:. « 0 JIrViw"* 

C»vw*r w(f%f (?). t B ^i?re^^r?Tf%rhS. 0 iqf5re5oi)r<n^^. ?» 0* 
tt 0 »g<SiFf!r. C om from up to ^:. n Ed 
f V After this B ins 3T^?rrf: svawifs;. f H Ed ^i^^rirr ( for ail^m ). 
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( 8 ) f^fW, II ( 'S ) sn»ir I S THF R 

^ws^ira^inc^^ ii 

( 8 ) 5r ^ Jrfa^rei^: II ( ^ ) qf 'qriC ^RRT' 

^|oi: ^ ?m«T ^ «Tf^ II ( <i ) ^: II 

( U ) 31^^ «Tf?linf&: II ( Ra ) STTtRJT^^T «eR: II 

( ^o ) 1%^ II (^a) ^iTiT% II i\K) 

II 

[HV] 

I 3|^i«r^ m‘^?iJl,ll (a) ^ 

snf^^i»if^ I srajqr I II ( '^ ) ^ 

II ( ^ ) 3^^ ^5T«^oiJtr^ W’nqt 3<»!lra: 

I ^ ^V«ROFTN^sq^*n%^imioit ^ it 
( <i ) ^•.' *l|: 11 i%) 

II ( n ) f«irpi sqfer^ II ( ?^ ) jn^ srf^sqitq n 

( U ) I ^ ^ II 

[MM] 

( ^ %l cTltq^iai’^RDI^iT: qr^ I aife 

I 3^» ^ 

=^Rra^ I *n jftra: i qtRiT5*rT^ srqcJT^^rw# II 


{ C 5 Tath^ JinTti;. ^ C sTrTf^Ri;. ^ 0 om ^T JlrJMIH, V , 

0 Iif^»»rej!. Ed ^ b 0 srm^T. « Ed ^ if^sr-, ( for i8^«^ 

%:). Ed«?ra(for«pnnn). ’i Ed ?» C gsdlnR^-- ?t Ed itlj 
<Ti#. 0 om «it!Tf, 0 st?^ (?). ?’ Ed 'Wj/rRwf;. ?v Ed 

$» 5 WfHr. 
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e ^ ST^cst: 

sfNr: ?!?••*' II (c) ^fTf^fi^Li i?RMt *t^ii 

(U ) 3r^5R^ arm: II 

( ?’^ ) sriiiJr^W I ^RfTsft sm: cr?% II 

( 476*_t^)5pn f^l^: II ( 476*_^e^) sm?W || 

(»=^ ) ^ssnq>i;ii 


( 8 ) 3rf«^n^ f9i>5T ^^raicT II ( % ) 

5^ fcTfl^ II ( ? o ) 3R?I^ II ( ? ^ ) qft- 

II ( :^ o ) 5^ 5llfg: ?jq%S^ fcl I 

f^irf^W ^11 ( :^8 ) sRg^rgf 5 % ?cI^irrIt- 
«rar*i^ II ( ^93* ) sr^srspR ar^HRF??: srsTJigfqT^: n 

( {%?q|faf: II (Rvs) ^ sncqi^^qi g?f>g»j:il 

( 494* ) II ( :^^ ) ^- 

iRqar II ( ^irm: II (\o) 'Tf’T’l.ll 

{\%) II (^^) ^ ^ I 

crmvN: ^ 1 5rr^^?p? qsi ^rflrh^ 

ar^fS^4« | ^ 

^'^511^ I ar=q5fTiW^«rR 51 ^ 

^ I! wsr^?n II 


? C om “ira®. ^ C orr att^T; ssf:. After 3r?rtfii§: C adds >3^t 
fT?i ^fflW ^^^^ 511 %:.* After H?-: B adds OTWsTW (?) j Ed 

i^eR(, V B3Tf5rq^?r?<^?jn5. H B qr^^tpn. s B Ho?ri^. ^» 0 f |y«n< ^ , . 
<f ’ C#fgT:. ^ Ed ?rq3qnj!ii(j;. ? « Ed #r«Tr^. Mss give a different arder 
of stanzas 24 to 33 from that in Ed. f ? After this Mss add 

q^^awfT^: i i 3Tf?ft3i%ft: i jt ^-ssir: i?i?f?nn:,i 

C i%f<Tr, After this. Mss ins^ioq' l%^i'^^5t^»^t!^,^ 

S<5fsw 



( ? ) I infhTf^t \[ {\) ^^- 

qftt II ( ^ ) %ni: II (<i) 

f^«T»n^«en II (?'^) i q n:t % wr % 'i?pr- 

5rf^>^ II ( ^ ^ ) II 

( ?<^ ) 

'I^ni.ll ( ^o ) f^JTRT^ I 3Rf5^t ^c«nq;i^| 

^il^cf4ft!T#i: II ( 

I «R*T 

II (M) frrnl il ( ) 

II ( \\) TOW II ( 

II ( ^<^ ) ^TTO ^W5TRRK: II (\\) 

^rf^sfi II (\K) II (\%) 

JR^TO II ( »^ ) sTRT^ II ( »^ ) 35^: 

3f?T^: II ( ) TOW %^r«T II ('^'^) TOTOWf 

*T?wg?5TTO II ( ) qRiwf^ 'ftwiJ II < '»» ) 

^iSf^Wlf*! snffrrql^ Irq: || (^\) TO rT ^H I qiTO Wi- 

II ( ) hIr qro ^11 ( <i=l) ^srqifqi 11 

(<^\) C'WKTJ ii ( <iv ) sT^^r^^ qq??3rrai##^ 

JTTO^ II (<i’A) snwt 

q^cwtf^ qsen% fqqqii^t i 

q^R«T g5Tl^ *Tiq^?lira[Tcq^ qJl^cT: || 

Hqr«a^ qte ii ( 

»r«gcft^ a^qr q^cfl^ ii (%^) 33^t I 

^qrqsc n air^o ^ n 

? Bb7r(S)T?Jr.*H3qR#(?). ^ Ed f^Rfr 7=5^)': ( for ). 

0 sT^^fpr:. \ Ed fW^<n. v B b ^ h 0 fru 3r?w5^ 
( corrupt ). S b '» C wpw; < Ed ari’StwRK’t^’T^ 

( for ainfliW ). ^ Ed siswfr. ? » Com ?? 0 q^^BWOT®. 

Ed qmM JFi«t. b Ofq: ff^ am^rf^C). 

JIT 
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■— aurfic^ 


[H<] 

( Vi ) an'^i^ips: II ( ^ ) ii 

( ^ ) siS’s^ *ra^ 1 5 rren>Tt^J rnimsT’^Rr: ii ( ? o ) 

anf^: i ii (U) ^ 

3Rnft *1^: eT»RpcrffHtq>5: I Ilf I n^?3?Rr 

gR^q^q gqtqsrq.1 3r«q\%g^ 3ifqf^qR;ii ( ?» ) 
sqsrfemf^ q|^q q^r li ( ?<i ) 

jRT II ( = 1 ° ) qqr q?^ ^ qrqsfer: 

m q 'TRlI, cTiq?! pR?cq^: II ( ) ^Tr%qT 

II ( ^? ) 3rqf%HT: eriqiRT: i q^qq^: ii (^») 
'ftsqfcT: I ^ qjT^qd qrfe: crq! q^: <roqq^ 

^iqtq. 1 1!^ fq^q^^qr: ii ( q'^ ) I 

ff^ qr qis: I li (\< ) ^fq ^fsqq, ii (» ?) 

^ir ^q qqrqqifqfq q^ I qrf^qqRfd ft 
( »^ ) ftf^t sqrqqsfqig;^ I jnnw ^?q%^g'qi^ i «rf^- 
«0?^i q^nqqRiifqcflft i sRiqi^ra^ii 

( »^ ) 3 fRqrq ii ( ^ ’s^qq; i 3 i «4 qnlrq 

ftciq, I 'w qf^oiftR^q^ ii ( 'a? ) ^>«rpt ^iqiq ii anft 
qiqnqc^'St n 

( ? ) fqqtqjqRL li ( R II (\%) 

SRRyt^^TTW^J ^ 5qiq^?€n? ^ 

snrnRT! qraji^flR: li II 

? Ed fWi. ^ 0 om from sfrWST up to ^ B om 'Ti^tij^. v B 

?W. (?) H Ed »ifi#:. \ b 'nlSfWrflr' ft S^rgjT!. '» b (!) 

<f Ed ^ b C om snft sfifqWT#. ? = After this b C ins anil tsiw^ 

?Rtt. Further B C ins b ins jnniq, ? f 0 om, 

from up to qqnqfllH!. 





n 


[^.] 

( ^ ) ’I^* II (-^ ) 55r^ )»tMW: s^rroif 

^ ^ I mm ^sra^i 55r^ W* II ( U ) 

^Fci^ ?^«nTi:srf5R5Tffe^iiTf^'r goftsr: i 
^^q^TT^TOSRTf^: I ai^?n?t3I%qf^S«T5T^^R?TI I 

'^TRon^cft '^ft: I jfl: I ^ 3r(%f*Ifl%: I %«n 

II ( ?» ) ff^J I 5535n I 

irf^: i ^^tstrs^^ ai^w *^sfq iKisatk- 

flf^q ^rqk^: ^5nfr^JT?T ^ 1 5Rn®r II (?H) 

SPR I ar?ff^'^?nTR*TJ^^tf^- 

’sirr: ii ( ^ O arR^^^ft^S r%f^tr^ I ^t ^ 

I 5^ 3Tg^t5:frw: i ^ »##i5ra[.35fcTf 

*Tcir: II ( ^^ ) SR^Rira 91^ ^^1^* 5I?5n%«n: 

srarrrf^^f^ I 3FR* ar;qar;T^gscTFT: I q«y» I 
afs^q: qmg?: II ( V? ? ) JnopfTsTPff qtnf%:?2f : I 

II ( » ^ ) ^Fi: ar^^qr^; I 

q^qf^qq^ Ii ( ) wi ^ ^^FTif fcTgi^ c?q^q: II 

( ) ^gf: qmqfT: ii (^\) s^fR; ii ) 

qRR:q: ii aT5rrq<T^ il 

[^n 

( II STTfaJ^^ R^aiif; U 

( qi^i^ II ( ? ) srw^rti II 

arf^ af?rrqcT?oi ^fqifni^ II 

(^R) 

( ^ ) ^ i;»TFrR^ 'q ^ ar^- 

? Edf^i (for FH ). ^ B ora from h 4 w up to 'n«r:. ’^ Ed 5 W<i 

V Ed Jji’H’iTsrf^. H 0 TTijrsTrfJr:. ^ Ed *JfF®'r<RF 5 jT^s, 
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n ( ^ ) ^ smBiif!»fN»*«? %r- 

f% g 5^^rwr: ii ( ? o ) I wpF^ 

'^Wcft Hift; I 3*T^«f^W#S^ff: I ^ Ii 

(? K) II (? \) ^ I ^«T srai^ I 

»i«te I «Ft II ( ?» ) sm- 

ipwi^ I 

^ srsniR^rg i 

sif^sn^: gji: gsr^^«Ti%! srrf^^ sirwfjS^qi 

II anf^ II 

[^V] 

( =i ) II (^^) wifipif ^?^i 

fofRi^t^sm^S5q^^5i: mt I i spq: 

sqli^: *R^: ^p^i5nT3«i^>i:il ( ^» ) %m- 

515^^^: II (^'a) ?qFT: arNtfe^ II ( ^^ ) ^inCIT: 

?nj^: ^ fni^{ 1 ai^^rf^n^ ii (\^) 

^TTRT srf^fl I 311^: '^RRT I flR[Rg: sRcfteq^gwi: I ^ 

I ^ f R snw ^t^- 

II anf^o filf=^ II 

i\K) mifi ^5 II ( ^» ) sntf^: 5rt%^r^ 

II an^o It 

[ ] 

9 

( ^ ) 3Pi)^ apTHr^ro^ II ( » ) 3|f5rf^#ft f^^- 

t After Hf : C ins W’^flfRra’m'IrTiii. ^ Ed <K««f?^. 0 om 
qia^n^. \ After this C ins > 14 ^ 1 % v Ed 0 om ?Pr. ^ B 

om the passage from ^'o’raEfrcup to ( Adh. \'^)» '» Bd 

•Rmtvs ^ C 3jf^i§'9<ft^ ^oEnTW . 



*n»n II ( '^ ) ^ «f«t»ifi^ li ( ? ^ ) ?iRK^v I 

sn^v 1^1 awra^: II anRo II 

[^'♦i 

( ? ) 5^^ I ?[T5r55ft fwi ^ ii 

( ) 7ft5R% II ( <i ) 

?r*ni: I sn^: i jn^r^.* 57*1^ 1 

3 rTf^t 553 ?T 5 rJi^ il (%) iTi^: en^ir^JT?: i TIW? 

f?[opi; I gmqf snraFiT wt*i^ii ( U ) ^ 

t>di(*i^'hiuiiH, I <T3arRf ^ I ^r>Tt «mi^5Tq^ 

?p^!T 3 «i^?qH:.l RRtq^Tr^qf 375m(^*i^il 

( ^ I 3pr%?r^ II ( ) ^pi^' 

^fe5T#f ?rfH^«T’i.li an^o 5rff^® il 

(S<^) 

^ ^ 

qf^ w% H%q:: Hik^s^q^or 1 
?r[%f% 5 f^Rr>q s^r^trs^^ n^qV 
f%q^?Tq3i^'fq 11 

^F^^cTi II ( » ) ^qr^iRCmfl^: 1 

%«q^^re?icfr^qqFqqrfq/q: 11 ( RO I str^: h 

Rq II ( R» ) f^m 

^5^naT ^ I ^ I 

^m^ I ^ 3I^'W« 3iqq^I^«qif(q^q HT II 

( ^va ) I gf ^ ^^^rqcTrpqr^ II ( ^q ) 

f Ed ss’f’p «T5T5^'. C 3is!j^. ^ Ed f^T'in?r f# *nt (fop f^«njr «pni^ Tin). 
\ B leadB qrw's^ n »t%. v B ??pn<ft %<T!t (arwi^) *n st^hw: . " 



*T 'i^sr«F^»(^ II (\i) f ^ ' iq# r ^Rw& 

«iRRf I pi^iRopj. II ( ^ ^n«ir *r 
( II ( »R ) ^3 II 

( ^ II ( ^<r ) 3iirfT ) 3R35t^ 

II (^\) arlfT^ II ( \s^ ) R?3^T5n I 

awcft II ( ) 3r«rt4 3Rf5:^qJ3^ II ( ) 

I il arrf^o 5nf?5i^ II 

[^^] 

( R ) g t #q^ srtof II (\3) artful I (<i) 

I f^f^: ^ ’Trs: || ( ^ ) 

II ( ? ^ ) Ttq?:iiiT^: ii ( ) 

an^^rq;: ii ( Ro ) II ( ^^ ) 

q^?q^crr h4rt II 

( ) ST^ ?r i 

5'cr ^»i?r^ii 

I 3r^ ^\^ % srgraj: I is:cftq: 515^1 I 

^ «i^l% ^ sfC’j; I 3{^cT£rii^rf^9?«fr^^q': | 

I rf^I^ T\^l% I STRIT^T HJT ;ni% II 

( Rva ) ^sfq ?qT% II ( R^ ) ^ I 

in^ ^ I q«Tr q^r qqqqjCTic^ ^ qFqf ¥r^rfq:¥ws^qT3qq^ 
q qfqqRgq^qfi'ofrqgf^^if^at q^qqcT I aqr qrqr qW^qqrfq- 
SRiqif^'^tr qrqqqf^ q ciqq^qirM I fqg: fqcj^qri^q:: g^r: I qq 

l3^ ^ «JC^ ?r: I fq|q f| s^qi^ai 5rn%^q^q ^r^f^r- 

*Ri^ qRqq^ q ^qq; | ^q %: mqpqq: ii ( ^o ) Z^- 

I Ed fjf^ifiTii^. ^ B 3^<3f% 3^q%. ^ Ed . V C om 
M Ed S Ed . '» 0 «Prt<iH ( ! ). <^ Ed »i5'im%, 
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(^R) 3^1^: II 

Jrarr: II (»<i) ll ('^O *n*foT 

qjwH^li an^o siHfj^^eiTiFrH^ll 

['»»] 

( ^ ) ^ I II (%) 

^ q^ af^^: II (?R) STSftq^ II (?a) 

5nqT»rrT^=n»^r ll ( ? ^ ) firai ^ts^f^rig- 1 

f^i l^Mi ({%) aigq^qf ^ >^5q^3q=q^cig^r^ ii ( R ^ 
CRlTpq; | I' ( ) f^Tqqi^ 

^sTPwq, 11 ( ^? ) ?rt: i an^ aim* 

*^ll ( ^'^ ) ^iqiwjfrq^ qr^ll ( ) 

qjRyqijj II 311^® II 

['»?] 

(K) STT^F^t II ( U ) a?oi: || (?8) 

?qmq: |rm sn^: I qTfijoq i ®rqflr 

^ jftf^lgjTi I srmrR: ^i?if i^i qq: qte ii ( ) 

q^qr^ ii ( rO q>i5m;l qqor anur^rq- 

5iq.li ( ) sig^nqqrqr n ( ^^ ) ^n^q>: 

^ 2 \ II ( ^O ) i^rsqif^ 3il|q II ( ^^ ) q^ iqqqqloiqLII 

( ) ^rsrar^Rl ii {\%) ) 

^inqq qiqiqq i qif^ I q^qtnrt%t i 

?JI^^ qism q q^'«if^ II ( »^ ) 5 ^ 3r 4% apq: 

t C om from ’nf?t5[^up to «Fif& 5 T?T^^. After JPTOf^B ins ?^i fffl 
tfsgiiV, ^ C om from <?<n up to mimr^nt sn^rpm^. ^ 0 srrif 5pr^it. 

v'Ed (for'R^). '' Ed 5r%, S Ed '•Ed 

C ( corrupt ). ^ B g^5?«nPr^. 

3tf- 



I appnt ^ II ('^o) 

sra^ II {^D ^g^sw ^f ^3°fi \ m^i 

arp^f^iT^fki^ll m^o It[«?i^ II 

[VSR ] 

( n ) ^1 I sr^TiJt 

«fr> I 5^1%: ^rsviJit^wr cTcq^crr ii ( ?'^ ) 3l%raT 

II ( RR ) Ii q[qi% II 

[^^] 

( » ) Rig^J ^i3^ii^rT5i: II (c) ll 

(\{) lrf':wi% i??r$5n^ srf^jp^ f# qia- 

II (U) W^' I ^ II 3^- 

w^i ii (\\) II (\^) «nRi% II (RR) 

mZi »I^: II ( RR ) fst'^ra: ^B^of: ^n%sT 'T^^<f5IR,|| 

(\%) 3n%?# m ^ «r5 ini i 

91^^ I 3f%i^5ftq sqiq^ SWf^SJSrf^ftf^ | 

anr^r jt m f% g 1^? ^ wi dBri% I 

11 arrf^o ?nqi^ || 

[«v] 

( ? ) sntRTd I ^r% 

gf^: 1 flB^f^5n?T»i,|| ( » ) TO 3?q^sfq ^ 

II ( 'A ) ^^qr: TO^ 

fjq=^q:|| (R)f^«fgT?f^ ^r=^i ^qrati^ f^qrqf^qcigS 

! B om after snflo. ? C irw^rt ifr^: qqf ^ (oorrupt). 
V Mss %!%••. v O TC^P^ot:. h Ed ^B 7: ^itsTR^?^ «PW(?)i 

O 4 fit TfK ? ) siftf^rwrir; ( corrupt ). 

}«8. 



I II ( U ) II anfeo 

*imi% II 

['»*'] 

( ?'^ ) Mt t! 

['»^] 

(»)?f3^ll ( ?'\) 3133^1 «J?8 : II (t”^) 

W'^n ^ sjf^qoT %gf[- 

»?tcflf^ ^^qpqfifsn^r: II {{%) 5 5R» 

cif^;;sTTq^aiirJrJT'f?ai ^f%JTr(^r jt 3gT%qif ii ( Ro ) »nf^r^J 
Dr’ll sf^: ^ rq^r ^?r: || ( ^ 

sr II qi?|ST«r^ 

anq’^sfq *rrq: II arrf^o *Tiqi>r || 

[ vs\s] 

(R^) ^ri ( Rv» ) q«^ii 

anf^o qpn^ II 

[^1 

( R ) I 1 %T II 

[V 9 <i] 

( R ) 5 RT q’rW: I ^ I rrf^ II (\) 

qpT qnr'S^tqTg^ II {{%) 31 Rf ^dI^IBII'^^IM ^^ORinW 
ItsT gi *miT ^Sf wnt^ 1 cpr’’ ruf^Rt I 

jsqa W: 'wi^niii ( ) 3r«T%s^jin^ qr®*Tr?igc. 1 

3I^{ a^ Nrflg# rWf ^ II ( ^^ ) siwiff^T- 

f C om ^ B om ^ Ed I^?ri5. » Bd (for 

^IT* ). << Ed *Pt. < Ed ’StsRT*?. 

?*f' 



4^ V c;r.i —3(1 

9rtt«ir*ft II ( iTc^: I q^t qqf^^ II 
anf^o qiqi^ II 

[Co] 

( ^ ) srpfJ ( » ) 3n[^[^ • 

^ilf t arqu’^ig^ II ( vs ) %5r‘ #if ^- 

qj^oisqfqi^^q ajq^ || (W) 3’«TR^ 

grg qq r r% ®f5^^ ii ^nf^® itrm e^rfRii 

[<^^ ] 

(U)3r%5*^il ( U ) T^s:sJ srCmwiJiTO I 

3TW sr^oT^gqtc^^ 35®; q^cTW5:PT ^ ff^j ii 

( ) qaar^j iTi|qc*niqift«T?f^i^Te^f^?^: q?a»T^i^fq: il 

{ ?%) srift^ oin«i I qiqii^s^l II arrf^o IK|| 

[<^^] 

( f^qsqpTR: I qnqTqqnr^ I 

*kI^ ?TfqTqk^?3^ II ( <i ) 3|^; I fl^fig^ 

ST I Cr: I qr ^»qT?^ l aj^j- 

gqiWK I fl^nf^f^ i qjq^^qi qR55|^ ^r^i, ii 

( ^ ) 3R5?^q:3q 1 TI«cl^fK n {\o) 3rf^- 

qi^: ( ?=<) ^qqq q^'i^T'qsj^i %5ft q5C(%T5nci?- 

»iiq: I qH tRwqfqr3?T*i, ii ( ^ ^ ) H 

enf^o g^4iqi^ II ^ II 


? 0 <r%! qJiftnfW. !? C «fnn«ivft(^i4 ( for n^srqjiM ). \ Ed (JIfsRrT:. 

V Cl om from 3W«n up to y 0 si^ ( for sir: ), 

^ O 3n^ »fwm. 



[ ] 

( ^ I 5nj^: ^»BR^ I «int«ws wci*?ih,ii 
( 'A ) srf^gt sr^ li ( ^ ) ^^ i ^ f^wn itHT H 
( ^ II {%) f^ci^ ii (^o) 

Jm?*?r: ii ( ? ? ) f^: ll ( U ) 3 rm^ ^'t^r- 

II 311^0 II ^ II 

[ «» ] 

( ^ ) spi: I ^ sn^: II ( »-A ) W^- 

^=sR»T^f«T ^ go^ ^ qtsrqcftf^ 

|| ( » ) sr^^ ^ I tpijqf 

*1^ Jri^55 grwst l ^ 

!ftq^;?s[5r^^c^fg: I STJT^ot I 3ncH*r f^lnr: | 

TN^f# JT^^r *1^1: I ^13^§T^ ^PRT ^ 3Rl|f 
sTFin 3rg^5R(3[t ffgq^ajoTH: i arg^^iff u ( »^ ) 
1 f^g^ I 'TR^rroira; i 

I cFiTrtfT^''RcTWrC I f^f^s %?qRr ctg^ || 

( ^ sTRT^im 

?^rf^ 5 r ^^^ F^ iT t nr ii ( ^ ) f^r «Tr i 

g?^i?^'T'^: I I ^ ^5 1 5T 

sr f?5t5q ftrajqf^ II (? o) JT^fcFr^T II 
( ^^ ) %5rfJ II ( ? <i ) srf^ II (RO 

oqq>gR^ I 3pnifJ ai^: II 


? 0 om from ?rf 5 T: up to’fhin'niq. ^ Ed (?iSfT. Ed ’isyj*(! . v Ed 
qiT^"T>5;. "> C ^ C om s^fT:, ^ B ?riT.. b om =t 5 ^ 1 ^^. ^ Ed 
«rff?f 0 om from JiFf^<T3T4 up to gfnr^m; . ? • C t(tr^ 37>?rrq,, 
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t^H] 

( ? ) 5?i3»njL II ( R ) WirsrflcT: 5Rsnft4i II 

( » ) 1 W ^ • 35i(^5rT^q^; | 

I ^ f fl; I ^ 

^ ^<?^r?cTtrc5RjR^:?3Jr3:f 'licTqRH ishlqfflRcT'crcfrfjTfrd^jrf^- 

m g*FT|:^iIfWcff^ II ('^) %i I 

a i $g*<Pl nftci^i q«rf ^ ^f^onRi: il 

( R ) ^ ^sr^Rf: I ^ %R JR#JI I g%5l f I 
wrf^ I I !n:% ^ I ^^TFcRlfe^ ^RR 

qiilf aST ^ 3 ¥RcT ^ S^TT^: || ( \9 ) 3RI^- 

^srCi^pk: gR^RT^i fwfintjnt ^ 

si^«r <7^ 3f^5«n «rli%^ ^c*iraR aRRKif^^ 

w I 315 ^fcqr*n4^ I 9R^^ ^*mtr ^ffTj- 

5TR^I*RR1%3W^: II (<^) T^^fR ^TcIJT^r^ ^ 

mm^ ^11 ( ^ ) 'Tf’^f^ i ^fnf^- 

5[Tfe^cr ^r TT^^r fra ii ( » o ) sr^ 5rlf^*il 

|R5R. I *7«Tf#f4 5R U5y ^ I 3r5 *t^ 

sr^f^ ^ q:i^ll ( U ) ^ sRrfsmf^inqg^ ^snf^- 
*iRnqtRif; I II ( ?R ) ^57 ^ fqgRTirjRq 

f^i^qra i *t^ ^ 

#=®qr qr^ li ( u ) ^ %- 

T^: ?i?q 31^5^; cT^isfq ffl:: | qr ?5f^ ^ ^fri%- 

? Ed Wiiti ^rs . =? Ed ?floir. ^ C v After this Mss. ins «rt3tt: 
^^SH! . H Ed 3TP?«r^, s Ed ^ '• 0 3rffi^fi?i^ ( for ^mn^yrai;). <r 

OSCTRig; ( for igw^ng,), n 0 “st. ?« Mss ag?ff|gF ^qm R ? r R (? ). 
ft After this B ins m f^^nrfHWT^ S?^ d^r# sts^r snf^^it^^fRfiTi: ire^ 
’n^. Mss Ed 1 %?!^ (for r^q^). fv b #f 

3TW (?) 0^ 5R'^! (?). ?H Ed •^frltfriV’Ti . 0 %iflTT;. ' 


53 I 
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I I tm fT^II ( ^» ) ^ 

5rlMaq^?q^g4)nfeqi5rJT^t ?ni: i apcn^% w ^f!T%n$- 

qKf% I fr%*T?I?*T ^rt%{ 

^ 5I3R#61^ I f!cRKr*fR*H: | q R qi a4 l | 

qa^oRq ^^fuRi^fq i^^qr q»i^^ li 

( ) ^ W(^^T^i ^^rd^rqiRuf I f^- 

W *i^f^q: I tf^pftf%q%ip%3 ^rr^ f% ciRq^ 

II ( K\) w: aifwr^T fTJi^Tqif?: i ^s^jk^l 

T(^ sqrqqr II ( ^5!Rr: w- i 

si^ %cF^?r I arR^ 1 

^i^r %^qitiTr qq;: q^ Rqci: i 

^ lilsa^Tfqqrs^Tr^mraL i ii ( U ) 

I srpr^ qqjTq^^f^^^s ii ( ?^ ) li 

(RR ) <T*n ^ ^q55^I^^^ q^?qtqiqi%- 

q^ sqiqrr: i arq qr aRqqrqq. i tfcrswrfjp^. I ^ 

^wsMisci^q qqg: ?T^ q^fqfqqFi^irqcir I qqr q^q^ 

tgq rq g i Rqgq q ^ q? I 9rq;T^qff%fst^^ qqtq^: i an^ 
qqr i a r a qf y qr II (86i*)^ 

5T^ ^ I ciqr ft q^ 

qifi&ftqiTRft qJte^T: ?q^r cTqiR^irftqf qqtq5®8jqknR^q 
qqMtq: il ( ) Tf^ aftqJI^ I 3^: II ( RR ) 

srar M- li ( R's ) »TR # TnTt hh qq ^ eimftcR i 

%?ii^ II snfto gq^qrqft II » ii 

[<i^] 

( O ^ q^ft^qoRi srrqr^ gtr^ arr^- 

f b iif^sr ( ? ). ^ Ed ^ Ed ( for ^ijrHl%.-). 

V B b f^qsr^. '' Ed artcHt^. B b om 3fi?«pn ^ Ed ^: ( for ’T^r: ). » 
Ed »THfWR»r^. ( for ). 0 sTifpl Ed ^si^. 
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f— «nf^ 

ipA er^fSTT^.I 

^?5*nor !iftr « f ■(‘^ ) 31^ 5^^ II ( ^ ) 

H ‘ ' (« )‘ IsrW ^swfsicr: I ^ 

i|^* ' ff*T^: I 1^ WiL II ( '^ ) f^*I5: I 

i?!^: 8Pi^«0?c: IL 0 \ ) “^qr sw^qfluciqr I qqf 

• ill qt f^ ^rinpirf treqf srrnf^ g?nft i* ■ 

V^tR w aq f ^t^?t4i irtf%|^^piF^lRf^ I srf^f^T 

f^ificn; i ^niT I I 

snitcT ^?qi^3 sRfjfqFi; q^fq4; || ( ? =< ) STift^r- 

f^5nwqq^5ifq: i girw’JLii ( ^'^ ) 

I gsq;4?q it enf^o g^qfcr || ‘^ ii 

(\) 9Tf%ri^qi^P^?qiT qcftsrf R^qmrqr^ifttqr^ 
qiiTSRqRt II (I y 55i»n%3 I 

II ( ^ ) snrr^ \ si# 

f^q^FprqqL II ( » ) q ,?nS sr^rq g: 

spuiff^: SR?5n^#q^ I aicT cT^, 

grq«M| g5?f^, s#^: arrqfrqfqra.1 3n^ fq^ qf^: i 

I oTRi^ q# qN*Rqi? an^: 1 5i?q mi ti 
( ^ ) #niW I fq^qs^fq^: I ihron 

q!^q|%«qoqg; I ?qff^qr ??q«qri?q ^qpqRst # gq?^- 
*rtqii II ( ) %5ni 3fqf^^rai^q^ li , ( ^o,) qi^ 

gifqf^ qtsRcftfi II (^ \) a in iiaMyi qwoRnRr; 

? Bdafl^. ? Ed ^ (for^m^). v^d (for SFF- 

q^ffiiqOT: ), b 3?tRi: av*t><5l"ir. V iLfter this B b ins 3T»I *n ( ? ) aTtpTWTs . 
M B b «f»i^ . s 0 aiRrer/:.. '•BO ^ Ed ’»qf! . \ Ed 

sqwfjajjftwi Cfor iHHiwf*fl5r! ). lo-JJd^STorrflorstsroT'). ' 

* Bbasavftdgltft II. 6$J ‘ ’ 



<»W^« 0 i( X^) ,ffif> I apHUuA* #fT?^ i 115 
^ 5 ^ 1 ^ I eftJTT ?Icft ;t fcq^: II ( X^) 

3 iws(^m ^’^nr ^^s]% ci«n«?*r^^ ;i 

*?g ji W- ^3 < ^^ 

tTRyin^ JRfNa% II ( ?«. ) ^ ^ ^^: II 

3 ^»ir*iii^ II < 11 . ■ ^ 

[^c‘] 

( » ) I IlfTW^ratfR^ I 

f ^ THT ^ 3 7 f % f^frn 59 ^- 

ll^t I ^ I ^ I f^i§f^^i 

sRiif: arf^%^ 3 ^' fi 4 rf^ i f% an^rqrS?^^ 

( vs ) 'rthWJTRt i ^ ^ W.j 

^ qf^ii X U 1 If W 

II ( K|) ^5 ’^f^ 4 srt^ *^ •! : 

<IR%* ^T; 3n??fi^: I 5^1^: 'ST^: 1) (XX) JTWI^j 

JRq: I ^’KTT ?T 55 ft^^ I irwn^ «I^t- 

^ I joq ^qrcflf^ j’RT’siRfs I ^ Jn' 7 «Pcfl?q^; II (x\ ) 
arj? II II 

[<^^] 

('U ) (R'^)^j'i 

^ q^N-qqqSgq; 11 ( ) ^ ' ^ 6 ^ II ( \<: ) 

^in ^^ 1 ^ I SRlft 3 TBTiTt lyift I 3 # arsqqfl^t ^’SRT- 

> ^ , , . ..^ — ^ ^ . . - i 

? Ed WTO’T!. ^ Mss »?l“’sg?T:. ^ Ed T'Tpfi ( for ffryw ), Kb 3>^ 
( oorrupt ). *< Ed i^rtww: , ^ After tliiis 0 ins ’Tif^- 

^[^«f IRT... 'T 5r ^ b sifT^nwn^. <rb 

^ Ed V»j*. t» 0 om q 

m 






< «o ) wf% ^ II ( «^ ) aFf^Wt 

TO: il TOi^qfi^ ?wifni.il 

[V] 

( ? ) ^K- II ( ^ ) arra^R TOig^tc^ li 

( ) S^n: ^WR^5 I JTfrRJ arf^^ 5 t^: «t«?t 5F«qr; arf^ 
^^: I nTT^^^r'fqi^^nnt I afrsTJ TOi^- 

^ em«H I ^5r^^r«Tr*T5iT^fr^cT: i 

sili^?^t*lf^^^: II ( n ) sfH 

5fK 3ra^^«r5r?»fl^'?np«n'i li ( H ^^nq^ci:H 

(\K) WT i irrai qt 3 ?r- 

I 53 r # ^ qq ^qf^ 1 crq |g: ^ 

?r «?5r ^ II ( ^=l) qjiqiw qf^ 

^tWTJ I ^ I II 

( ^\) *iF ^ciqrfqfq^: 11 ( »^ ) 

qqf ?T 3 qjdaflfa 11 ( ^^ ) q^i^qeiic-qq'i^ ^ i[cqif 5 1 

’qg:5nqfrq qw I qqn'^q qfq 3i«?5TTqrf^fqif ^ ^ 1 qq- 
gcqr^f^q w% flft^rqqqff^rqicqrq; | q 4 f^ s# q^^irerftfqic 
50 ?! I f^flcTRf goql^f qq^^rq;: I qfR^eti^ajoTg^tqq^lg- 
c^ q?qT§f^%=qi^ qqt^ qfaf^qr^q^m I 

q^qiwq^#nqqfqqRq;?^q qqq^^^ian^^sqis: q^: qf^ 

^ I wf^ qi^qfqig^ 1 siqf^ fl q^qqieft jfl(q^ ^nqqi^airqr q^^ 
qf^ q^qsqt^qra; I qqrqRg f^: TOTq^^cqrac^ ^^q»R5?q^Rq- 
^351: 1 qlaj^ qji4?qi%^^: I aicRqqn^qiq^qrai TORnar- 
l aq «tqqnfqqi#^r f^q^qq^ mil^J ^ 1 ^fw- 


t !Ed 9ffs^3wJ>«n^, 0 om from sfi^^q up to arwid^Ts s b ^IWT®. 




■ 

I g iT ro nTT ^Rq «WI *wfir 
I ^T 5 W 3 ^«I ^sqfitcqq: |j ( 9Q9#) 5 

snifoi^^^w ?f*ni: film: Hw i^^Pd ii 

^ST»^.|| 

] 

( K ) 

(9ro ^ ^ gi: ^ flral i 

RRref ^ sr^qK^T^ ll {%) spT’s^n^ 

11 ( <J ) %4 g^sTcgjfiTlw^: H 

( ^ %: II ( ? o ) II ( u ) 5 f%f- 

^ TO ^ I II (\o) 3 r^' 

are^ m- II 

(^) 3Rr^ sw^qofrtii ( '3 ) TOsqr II 

(^) Rul^ qfiRcisJqra;, ll ( ?» ) II 

( ?^ ) 3q5[n^q^e: ^^Rir*^:qRORq ^ n ( 930* ) 

5 nr: fffi^ ^1^5 II ( » ? ) II ( »^ ) 

5n^ m'. II ( '^O ^i5ft II ( '^» ) arnror 

II ( to: II 

( ?'^ ) § 3rn^ I ^ 'ifN^sRiiR# 

? Ed 5C: l^t ’!^( for jc: «f4 ). ^ After this 0 Ins lie: >i^: . 

^ Ed afM ( for ). V B b m 0 «RB«rt 3(3>)qW^. 

H Ed wftflf ( for *wr 1^ ). « After this B b ins «PTW ^ inr»«ft» 
( corrupt ). 0 ins srg^tissjfi «r»f »IS^. 



$4 - JiiilW 

3*^11 ( jr s TT ^ r^ srsi^q^n 

< ) ffinn^)^»ri^^5aTO’W5^^ I ai«T ^ arUFf^: 

II 

[ ] 

( » ) 5T#: I ^ II 

( '» ) ^iJR# *r[ci%5nw irf^ fl^oi II ( c ) sraT ^nffor: 

^8r(%^li (?o)gj%^^'il 

3^ arf^ ??5r II (?'9)fF4 wnw^H (^®) 

giW^: #rf|Ri: II ( »0 ar^is^^ll ('A=() 

arw^ II ( '^^ ) ?TT II ( ) 3rfir- 

^i^rrf^ w> I ^RTRJ *^ 5 1 ^- 

5t^: spft I t4*ftR«qR'T?4 ^ M 

W ) spft 5 nft ^ 1 5^p»rRt srafi«a*<ilv^nm- 

^ I ^ «WT spft |?*T?5R: II ( ^^ ) «IW ^l*lt 

5113; 3^ ^ SR ^^rfrg; i H 

( <80 ) ^3^ ^ifer: II ( ^O 3n^ ^- 

I 3qf^=3^^ II ( '8R ) Wf^ 3f%^: 

II (v3v3) ^1% 3^g3»H^ii (<;^) gw^" 

II ( ^ ?ifN: II 

[A^] 

( ? ) ?r#r f 5 i^% 

( ? ® > 3 r? 3 Pf ^ 5 F^ ?Rr 5 1 

if • 1 *1 1 r^ * — 1 : , — . ✓ - mmmmmm 

? b (? ) 5ft^: . ^ b OtD 5^. ^ Ed 59: (^l^: ( for gf^PT: ). V 

.^fler this b ins ( f ! ). h Ed sTSrftsf ^ ^ T^tsj gf?[(«ims ( for arift- 
fWI ift«n ^ Ed '•C 3tnrftare>r(!)fN. 

airt!st?5^. «f B b ^Ipfgl^TT! ( f X ^Bbom ?I 5 *. ?.» After, this Mar 
ins 3^ 5 ®^or ^^ort ^p^ir ^5i>Rts^?wTffTlt, . ? ? B b 3i?jpi ( for siwn? ff^i) 

31^8 







II 


• ( n ) aftnfjww{5 fSt^ i 

cwif^sn 


nfN: I 

%<n*i1^5^i^JT^qF5n^|gt^?Ti5 n 


[ ] 

( ^ ) ^ I ^5R I) 

( ?'^ ) artis^gf ( ?v3 ) cTif^irf^: j^: | ^ rg[ s g g » 

^?ff g snrf: II km:g^ II anfto 

II 

[■i®] 

( ? ) w titMiifl ?l!n sw I 

f?*TFf^T 

( are ? 00-^0 ) ^f|f^ 1 

g^rjrwi^^^oftqcTwif 11 (?) 3 ^ 5 ;%sft «sf|oi 3 ir- 

^ I 5'TNi^ II ( 8 ) 305 : «ri2^^r%^5^- 

firs: II ( ^ ) I ^?l^ 

II ( n ) TIT fi rq gft i ^il^'Til' *ii (sHrssr^'S: II 

( ?8 ) 55T II ( Slf^i II ( R» ) in 

iftni: *ir STRICT II 

[^<^1 

( 'A ) fl>Ti%5ircqjTra( I esi^- 

? Ed.?®*nff!i ^ After this B ins I ] 'iiRidi 
^^(?>.b ins «n%!n^: «n%;Tt!TO^f \ C » Ed 

iPf# 5 nS^^« ( for- 5 *im 5 'ftfi^fJTs ). H O om from f^r upto sEd 

^ Ed ^sorraft% fes ( for cT}vw!?i?!ff <» 4 s ).. • ' 


9*9 



5^: I » fft%* 

3^5 II ( '» ) 3F?rm^ ii ( ^ ) qri: 

^ *wf *R«n: m I sRrttsft wt »ns: I 

aiRwrat II ( n ) ^nm^iR ii ( ^'^ ) 

^ 9pwt II 

[^A] 

( ^ ) arra^niR^ ii ( ^%) ai4- 

^ ^ ^rmcfl^ig^: i 

I ?ipi II 

( ) JTFPr: II ( ?'^ ) II 

I # »T*1^ I 3R^J RpftRI^ll (^'a) 
«wRftRiRP#qi^: ^Rrf%: I ?i5rT^3^: I 9n^m5»ftR; 

IRIW: II 

[ ] 

( « ) ^ II ( '^ ) I f ^ ^- 

II ( ^^ ) sTif^RT ^ II (io87*) !l^^: mvn^ II 
wf^9 II 

[tot] 

( ? ) ^ ^ ^ ^ T R i^fi r R i ^ i 

? Mbs. mPlsffW. Mbs. ( ’ ). ^ Mss aiiriW (? ). Ed atsi^pft. 

V Edite 33 T»ji 5 RT. H Ed B «riif#iTt?T, b sr 4 *pfe^. ^ O om 

firom up to %toi ’JT. '* After this B b Iqb 

( oorrupt ). «f 0 ^ (? ) ^ ' Ed . 0 qfti»r*n»lt?is ( ? ). 

f» Eds?*!^. ft 0 fWR*r <i»rpr. 


13 ® 
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JTIT^ q?R^ ?nwHr^:, ll 

( 9 ) 'twricT ^11,11 ( \% ) fm ^ 

^ I ^i ftw n fi r ^ci^tqra;^ i %*i ^ *TO(^®qift m~ 
II ( R? ) 3n%: ^ ^ ll 

( ) ^'TRR^ d«r^r ar^ci^ II ( ) 3 rT W?iqnj: i 

art =^3^1?^^^?*?^: 1 “qg^^nt^q;- 

qJpaf^^: II arfeo 11 ^os n 

(?)%5^f»n^3ntr5 

g^n^rsTiq; wTRR^i^rrq^qs^'ng. 
^ic?i5RfWN$f: qt %8^iT5ra^ fi»iKiiii*iq?^FtR5tf^f ^- 
c^ ^ c Tre w rrtPT *icr»ntiq *pRft% 

II ( R ) Jilt ’ERq 11 (^) Wflhrr '^5* 

Jnsnsi^ II ( 11 (%) bft m: 1 

q$: II ( U ) II ( ?^ ) «nTt 9W- 

^qTBTRi: I T S qxqr ^ %?[W«ne: II ( ^vs) ^ 'T^«Rq.ll 
(^®)’R^'n^ii ^sTHLii (^^) 

^jqmt 3 ira: 5 RW: I ^5rf^^?q% I fl|d 

[?«»o 

(K)n^i ^Til^ q: I 

? Ed sn ^g#*n5^!<. ^ Ed <it<yi?i^5i: ( for tp^i^^ri;). ? b b Bii?r; 
,spTi%ni BTrwi%®r, V b fH*M. Ed ^ ( for br ). C om br! %^i<! . ^ B 

if 5 Vfiift. 



f9 




(«♦ <«H-\) ^ ^T9^m g »T W T ^ m ^ \ 

<HWW g^fWI^5^?Tlcqq’i^: || ( ?R ) f^lT# 

( U ) Wjgor 3q|qft ^ u ) 

[?0«] 

( '^ ) f^» p(^ gpT II (\) 

•wusT^ii ( ?• ) jtto: I ^w- 

^3 «q|»i mwi qqqfq=qRf^ II ( ^ ^ ) i 

a r q^K ai'RW’iL II ( ? ^ ) a rr ^ g g iqi^ ?scT^T»Tq<^^?^q 1 

qf^qi^nmq^^q^; ii ( ^ ?) q3=qq;^jng[, q# ii 

[ ?«»^] 

( K ) ^ 3rmq: q?qr: ii ( » ) ifiRT *i^ II 

( v® ) fte5«ra: qr>i^^trR5W^: i 

fWI^* 

(ara to^-% f?RT 'q W ^ I 

fWR^ w^«^keq cTtjqqf^: ii (<:) a i Rq ^ g ; spmq: ^:* ii 
( Colophon ) ^ I ?ifjn^'n^q»fqra^ jp^isf^ ?fiTq: ii 

[^^] 

( ^ qpi^grq I 

( aro ?o ? )q[qgqRT sftllRF^r I 

??*RTW fqqrqf arf^sq^im^ qw^rrqw^jprqsrf^ cfr?q?^r^: | 
a|l|q sq^nTJRcIll sq^f^Rq^forcTHT |4fq!r(^!Tr H 

f B b 3W»isi ( for 5iiw«r^ ). ^ After this Mss ins %. \ Ed 
iR»ir »t 4 W! ( for fnrr a? ). v After this Mss ins ( B b sab) 
nan "finli •M'l. H B aai. b f^iviaaflarar. 



( ^ ) ^cT^n^: i| ( ?^ ) 51^ ^ncTl II 

[?oV 9] 

tor ^^Mi ( ?<^) 3r^ nfs?^ II (R<:)^ra%^ii 

( ScTsqnt^TfJT: 11 

( t ) an^: an4; II < ^ ) ftT%T atPt ) 

I tnWto ?9r5ri'«ig^^5fr«i: ti ( ^ ) 

^ srrai^ ^ I srfT ;t jrg% i 

I sTfT 5r II ( n ) 

f%f%^ I iT^«I35T*?Tr%'*I^ I ^ t 

?r!^cr^f^r || ( ? » ) ^ ^f/ot (0 I 1 

( ) srmiitJT ffr ^’T I m \ arflr- 

II ( ? ^ ) Ilf ^ n ( ?» ) 
*^>211.1 II ) 3^4: ^»t: g^ll 

(W) ^55mR: II 

(\X) ik sjt^t ^ I 

( aio ) ^rF>|: sns^nTr^^^freft- 

*it*k qiofsn =5 ^«t?«w 5r^ii^ai^cTS»T?«lf^ ^^r?T«^i^: || 


! Mss. ( ? ). >? Ed ( for i?5Jf arft ). ^ 

After this Mss ins 3 tw sfarw?^, s B b . M B 0 tm9rt<ili^<<iwiJ , 
S Mss. JT*n^ sft^f^aarf. ^ Bd ( for 5ms mwt^»#Ts ). 

«f Ed H ^ ( for 'nf?^^). B b ^ Ed i>T: imiB ( for <jnn«(^,f|), 
?• Bd 'nm.( for THmc). b C 


#11 




[Uo] 

( \ I ar^t=WT II ( ^ ) 

< i>THr ^ II ( »^ ) || (%) iftljt 

spfsn^: I f^; 5qiT%5i: ^iTr^TJT^ II ( vs ) araCR: I 
^gRH <» « Tigr 4 q, | i 50^: n ( ) 

s:5=8‘5ircfi4»4t ae^«*Rl 

I fslTT g^erwJT I 3r^ |:^- 

W^ ^02^1^ I cr4lW^f5I5r5Tffl[fRTR?«Tr II (S) ^5 

i^iRq 3fr: 3*T§tr f4%5T5n;^ I ^4^ ipth ^sra: i 

|*TO I anrHT 

5P«it I cTr<=?Tf 1 

qRw I ?r I: I 

5?5 9 ^ 5 :% ^inbrif%c«nfe i snoiqi5nm5i?n«r*Ti^*i^wft- 

I «u?fN*iq|^®TO^ll (?o) 

I w ^ 5^?4|q^^oR; i ^Fii«n«n*WTr 

II ( U ) 3rf|?rf Jr«i?5i: I ^ ^ ^i?qiT*rl^ 

im. 3nr?iT^ ^ 1 ii 

( U ) I 4|5T^Tqw apRRri^r 

aPTlsr^^r I ^ 5^cq4: II ( U ) 'nf^NW- 

g^5f 'nf^rrrawHTflrfqi?: a|g q»| g q ^ I 

efrg ^ 'nf^srr Titoi 3Rq^ 1 

m: I STTf I 3^^4lq^^on4: 

#if%^: I 3^r?T: "TISF | qioqi^qrqf^^qr^ I 

d JWic I aRTR: ?iHRt *r^ ?4wR:q^ gfFRf sw^ fitcft- 

qi 4 t WI ^ ^ aFqr*I»I»8fI%?q4 : 1 mi^ m ^[^STOT q ^ 

h^mmm n m i n ■ i .■■«.»■ * — ■ » ■■■ ^ ■ »*'■' »■. >iiii ■! i .i-, m ■ — — .*i i * M i.>i«.,.,fc 

? 0 5nii(t. ^ Ed ^ B b om from up to 

•?t;<l?5«inq, V Kd aAftf^ass;. h B b ipIcjfJm. 




II ( 1164 *)^^ ( ?» ) 3 ? 8 Rr: ^ST^s I 

«F5qniJ im 1 3i^;5?nnr ii iK^) 

I q«n ^ 5^13- 

^ ff^ II ap^f^ f^ar: flf^i I 

I 9fT%r5^5=^^?rswrai^: 11 

( ?'» ) ?rTg 5ftq^(t^sr2j?!ig(w?T3 gjFiR^g i 33 J ^ 

i *rf^ I 

1 arRm 1 f^fifNp’’ ^<^11 

( I I 

®ri 3 : I li ( R ? ) ^ SP^«Rf^ ^ 

Splf ^ II ( =1^ ) fr^ 

( ) to«T ^ fgRiRJ I 

|W1^: 

(aro n?"H) ar^ar^ 5Tt 

f?F?Rq sfnTa^uf??iF?q«TW: ii ( ) ¥rei l(% 

^nil I afcf ^ ajwrqj^i 

aree?^ II ( «n 5 r (^^) 

I Wt II ( ^» ) ^ 

( ^ II ( ^» ) 1 ^ I ^ ^• 

«nf%iTt 1 5ti^ g^TRf^ ??- 

? After this C [ ?v ] tT# fT?T«r 5i^. B b 'mftiT?5?ioi 5rreR 
( corrupt ). ^ B b wik^T- . ^ Mss. i^ITJTr f^srtorf ( ? ). v Ed 

. H B b SIHW15. ^ Ed ( for X 

« B b After this B b ins 3i9i5?Bt «»l^vi.t. 0 ins 

•JifiitsR. \Bb3iJ<^«Jfwin<nntirf^l^. ?» Ed twi^ ( for lawlR X 

m 



it 

^ifTsnc^ ^fr!P?T?siig^ M (^»a) q?T5rfeq^: I) 

i \\ ) t![>*T^ii ( ^^ ) 3rgqm(or H 

[U?] 

( «Ri%^rf^?qq ;ftw: i . 

f9RT?«T sw^^RnHT^’^^ir 5r g^i^^jjJcqrtcit 

tTi?q?T!^: II ( ) q^R 3?i%: II ( )* ^qqvjCT^: 

3|T^: afk^r: I JToft^: ^sr^r: | qf?:!|^ <^^ST I a?5=?l^ 

«p*T^ srf^Til^i cr?qf ^[ct: i 1 

qlftoft rT3^: II ( f^«it girf^cf: I 

qW^ri: I ci^ 2#tOT'rf^ ^«Tgq*i^ I 

*TRfr *T^ I fn%^d 81^^ I 

iftsn*Tt %qt sr^: n (%?;) \ II 

[ ] 

( ?v ) II ( 

II 

[U\] 

( '^ ) 5n^ I 55^qni«in5lt =^^- 

) anf^'qi^: 3 n«iicq?i. ii ( ) Ji^f|n»r 

W »T^ cl«Tr II 

[??»] 

( ^ ) q?n 3 ^n ( ^ n 

? C ai^Hi^:, ^ Mss ( for '^=fr’’ ). ^ Ed 'r; . v Mss om 

BfiTT:. After this B b ins fm ^n ( ? ). ^ Ed srnfbTf: (for iitf?li^:). 

* For 'the tn>eB of sons mentioned here dampatit 
Mftnilitn?ti IX, 166-178. 



< V? ) ^ I 3rf^% areir ii ( > to 

(^Of^TT 3W2TI 

nf^iw II 

[ ] 

(Ow II ( ^ ) II ( vs ) ^- 

^ ^r t%?W g?r^*r I! ( ?» ) 

^fVr II ( ?^ ) arcJff^l arf^r^f^ifl^iTrfl w 

( \ ) 35n^ qr>|t w iifT^ I 

( ?^ ) I 

f9i5?Tf q tft3€>*ft srrfR^n^ srrt^ 

SRRRT ff^ atcqqi^: || ( R ) qf : %w: i II ( ^ ) 

I i ^11 

( n ) in^r TTWR »Rr%cRr^ i 

( «ro ? ? ®Ti#r I 

ftiRTw Wf^f^?n?'T^' II ( ?» ) ^1*1^ *i«iT gjT^qi 
*lP^r sTi^nf^ I 9r«T^r fir^oi *tct: i arwicr: ?pn ^ 

im: II ( ?<i ) jrer^n^ li ( ^ O »I% 

'Ri: II (\\) ^k^^^ik^ ^or i wA- 

J ^ *TFl^qq. I 3TRfT«T>J: I 
II i\^) II ( r'a ) 9TOr^ 

! b om ^ C ^M. ? Ed imwa^Hnft ( for CTW- 

). V C 3m»if ( ? ). H 0 i%srf^%jn?n?T*iH-* . ^ Ed C 

(^^1il«lP»5r (?). '» Mss om ^«i5ii»n, Ed «m!|.(for srirfU^ ). 

ifi 



<4 


ar3*w^«i ifw #Ti^«Tnftfq^: ll ( Rvs ) «n««Pcft H 

i\%) gg^gg ^ wi ^ I w ^ II 

[Uvs] 

( O ^ 5T^ir^'SftsR*if^ (R ) gw5r«ff^^ii 

(^)3g^f^fl:ii ( ) w^m;rS^3K %c3[f^ii (%) 

I »iwHrsTRi^ I i;fRmm*R ii 

(\\) «Tf^: II (^0 f =^«5^JT »P%oi II 

( ) nt’sfRTT^ *I5T’^3^r^ll ( \l II 

[ ^?<^] 

( ?R ) g^nfSr q^iqFqt qi^f^M^Tf II 

( U ) Wq^: II ( <'^ ) argiOT II ( ?'» ) 

^WTHTg.* II (?<i) fwng?- 

II ( RR ) gtqqn^ n ( rr ) TO? ii 

[??<^] 

( R ) srteF^TJ ^mi sr^qft^iTO^j i 

( »R ) ft«raT: I 

^isf^lqrcqjf^ gs: qjr^^rqr^ ^qr: qfejrr irq§% 
?i[?qqR: ti ( R ) ^: ^: shct: mcT: I qiqrq fen: <n#TT5 1 *Rr- 
iftw 'T II ( ^ ) ^: II (?r) 

^qqnfe^ II ( ?^ ) i iiTt 3 % ii 

? 0 an3n»w^S^ ( corrupt ). ^ Ed ?r ( for frt ;. ^0 »Rt. v C 

H Mbs ftRpn (for t 5 =n). ^ Ceui^.- 3??5ri%U^:. » Ed srf^- 
4»wta^ - ( ^ot ). <f B b rrjrfifrm^%Jir! »n3=n*rf; ^ Ed f«n»T 

for ). 

*Pfti>. YogasQtra I. 2. 
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(?%) (?vs) 

II ( «r«i 3 t I %»??rg %aaTg i ; 5 ^ 

II ( ^\ 9 ) jnsr^ fsrg^ II ( ^ o ) »iifR^l^- 

f%li> II (\c) gnf^ q?«i^^jifT^or n ^ 

wfqH II ( »® ) %^Tp: 33^: I 3r(^ ii (»0 
*i?qqji«n3^ i ?f! srsf^^ ^ II 


( ? ) I 

( ai® ?^|-v9<i) 5(ri^ vjg^; | 

f9F?req 5R#«{rTORf fHRiqf fi^ 5I^R(4^|: fq^t0I%?qf%- 

TORL ^ I ^ *^ll 

HgmWRT II ( ?® ) 3r^^% arq^rq f^: || ( ) ^ 

qf^: fqqfqj ^ i ^- 

«R*r f9Fqq: ii ( ?^ ) 35ft qq«^ 5^ 11 ( =l® ) 33^ 

qi^ q?qq ^ ^ 1 aiqqr ai# 51^ artq^ q^m# %/q 1 arqqr an^- 


[ ] 

( 1 ) 31^ qqi=q* I ^11 (\) cf^- 

I snW wqi^ii ( » ) ^ qj^trii ( u ) srw 

^:«raet ^ q^ q^q 11 


? Ed ^ C om from up to ’rarafjJi^ftor, ^ C^fit ^(Tq, 

B b ^ » Ed . H Ed *fiT: sT^TTJrq ( for hT aismq). 

^ Mss’ll: (?). 
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(R)3rw3^^^n (^ 

#wni .( H ) S^R ( vs ) "jt 

"^11 f%fl^r5«i^ll (?^) ^ ^^■' 

II ( ? ^ ) f#BT: II ( R O Wf^' 

I f^RorM ftl%cTJj,ll ( 8 ? ) ii 

( K ) argflcT^i;^ I II ( 8 ) 3i%f^ 

ajwR^l^ II 5r^: II (?R) 

iowill ( f^na^cnq: II ( 8R ) #r<IJ 

gfST^II ( 8^) 5^" I sr^: I ^g# 

^91^<ll ( ^ W II ( ^^ ) 3r%^ ^ tM: II 

(vs?) 9TTWf^: II ( ) SRimF’T 3reTWr^»^J| ailf^o^ 

?r*nfT: II 

[?R«] 

( \ ) i 

( aio ?^v9-r 8 ) 5f^f^?nf^ I 

^ II 

fc?r?cRq 5arT5rqsTRf 5Erf%«nqf ?g^5?TfqT^^ q% 8 w^ cTsr 

qiws^4?5^*TiTfDTf ^ fr^r^S q^sjoi- 

KII#!T 5T^'$?ri^^Tr€n^5T«T^cTfc»T*If^: II (' 9 )\ ^ ^ || 

? B b S9?g^. R Ed (^f>T. ^ C ono srifTW. v Ed ( for aqwrlW ), 
H Ed alir ( for sa% \ ^ Ed ( for 3 t ^ 41? >5 ). « B b wrt 

f^, A-fter this B b ins gf%.- ( ? ). 0 ins fRt ^;(?). < Ed 
3OTW • 


?40 



( ) srano^cT 55^1: 1 I gg^q^ 

qq g^g:^g^ gq 'tff^^I^II (^) 3R^ 

< II (\\) aniR %f : II ( ^NS) 

(^U^ri%d ^oftii (\^y vfs- 

?yrf^ WrTl^i^rrri^ II (^^)«Tri^^Rf&ij qio¥gigf^j(fingfqi%- 
qreJMr srcft II 

[?^H] 

( 's ) I FsO^^: II ( ? o ) ^rs^T^t 

sqi^cfr gr II ( ) gfqi( 3 «Tife 1 gr^- 

JTlf^ I 3^ apq^f^'’l| (^^) 3 [^fJr afingi^ll (^^) 

11 (\^) 11 

( II 

( fe# ^Ck ^ w ( ^ ) ;nt*n^ ^nq- 

f*i^ II ( ? ® ) 3rn%fr^ II ( ?^ ) #1 q?iriw^5T^: I 

% ggti: I gq>g: il ( Ro ) 1% 

gi g^g^g II ( II 

( S^f n i^'^) 

V^f^i q^tl^g: II ( ^va ) teg^gig’l II (\^) 

g?3^ I ^tf II ( ^» ) I 

g^t^r: %«ff ^iff # ^ I aninggf^ 11 ( ^« ) w: 

II 

( ? ) ^%Jn»>rt 3F^i5^g ii (\) tr^^ofr} 

f 0 om from up to ^ Ed y<^*^M*t<ii°. ^ Ed ^i5r<Tr. v 

O •gf^WHft^. H B b om s# 31=^1?, S Ed %iT ( for ). '» Mss 
usi:(!). Ed %5gi5^. <^Ed (forVl’A:). 


34 ^ 



( » ) 311%%^: 11 ( ^ ) %- 

II ( n ) sm\ I lft?T f:W 5 Tr: I 

«pnw^ 5 r' II ( ?» ) armf^ ) 

f^:^cT«R: 11 

( O 3rT^R?«Mk^ I 

( ^< ) ’TT^ ^ornr r^rt^ l 

^RR'a^iff ^or- 

I'T^f^ aicq4(^: II ( O sthirH ?:f%'nr 5'*?% 11 

( MS5* ) 1 % 1^ 51% II ( ?v3 ; sRpf aqgi n fR 

%|q^Rr Ri^fDT^^«iiqr zzi^t ii 

[tR<] 

( ? ) Jn®nf%^ i 

l^rr?: 

(aro ^ RS?FR^fl[T T%^|RT: I 

fcR'cRR qni^>5 Rci^^n^S ^RWF'jrf Ri=Rr HR^orr ^ 

R|o^^RR;«n?gFa 5 T assifew?^ RR^^err 

tn^Pcf maTq?<$: ii ( ^'^ ) ^rri 

[?^o] 

( «. ) 3r^ q[R ^il\ att^l^lCl^f fvi^RR«f%WRRiT 

II 

? Ed ^ BC ?i5n5^(?), ^ Ed ^wh'ijt. v Msb. 1^, 

Ed W5j9!*f. ^ C om from up to « C 

34? 



( ^ I !Tgq^«^i% II 

( qgqf^qi^r^^HLi aisqf'cftl^ arg^inn* ^qq^tHi 

( ?'^ ) 5T jr^nt««T5%' ^ II 

( 8 ) fq^f^ %^r^: II ( ) ^^l^k II 
( q. ) 3mf|^ 3ri?l^ii ( ?'^ ) II 

( <i ) qi 4 II ( n ) T^^IR q?^iqiH.ii 

( ) mf: 3 »fi^cgq^: I sr^qf:' q^qi^ ^=^ 1 % 

ai^JTrfiqi^Di fupT# II ( ?«. ) sr^ 3r«[qq*3^ I 
^ftw I m 1 €3’ II ( ) 

^ q;^: 3 #: 1 f^r%fr: g^Kfr: qq | 

lI^nR% I 1 ^ ^ qqjl^oi I 

^ 515 ^ isFctiq I qqf *iciq^ srjqr^^is^rl^sqFf^qir q aqi- 
«t 3 t ^( 5Tqf^ 3q^5[i^%gqr«rqR ^fcflfd | 

qjqqf^ il i\\) arq? iqi^ I qqf^tr qfe- 

;r W l sTf^J I »jq^3e^* 

§?rrq 5rt^: q;i^: || ( ) 3 RtJ: srfe%: I ^ arfef^qii^l 

m I mt^ I 311^ I ^ Ji5^ 

tiwra;^ qr^ig; I am ?sft: I 

— — S 

? Ed TOifsJnt. ^ Mss om flcJlTir: . Mss read Wf if5n<mq ( ?). 
H Ed » b 'r^«TO: . H After this Mss ins srwmrri^ ^ 

jnJfbr ^ ( i) ^'mrt?fmii? ( ? ) i !n% fi^Jit 

»i5=awrqiwrt it Mft !i3iH^ifncm ’r^tqmrpffbn f^t 'tWW s«I^ fi^ 
»ii«iqi 

$0 





r— sttIW 


ffa I VR f^««ra'tf^ ^rfqg[ ^rgflt i ^ i 

a i ra ^ q sifejRTrai^ iiHi^Ri f^|[ qf?Tf^?t^^t I fl g% 

(^ 'RRflRt I 5^rTg5n^ 

jrfg fTO^TS ’*rt cTRR^ I 3r«TJTf5iRT*i: I q«n 

ei«?T fTt«# II (\\) 

3nR^ ^ I aTR^nf: 3rrR«#«R: I w <7^ 

I qf^i'RcTftsa^^sT’' 1 Hl^'Ak^ ^ 

q«j[^|r^: 3 :ri fi% fi^rra; i arqqr antW^l^r I '^‘q^rraL 

^ 1 3rR7i:r: »T5^qrq;f^5^ i 3R q!TO??qr 

^ I 1 3ig I qioiqi 

5[q qRi ^ii ^ sTcft^: 55T3i^fc??Tl5^ *7qfi%f^ ^cr: I 
srqqi anRTjqr qjRn ec ari^ if^^qn^ Rqqsrrat. I ^q 
llqg;. l ftirqRiqqqW 5:?qq'q3^q ?qR5qfJ|% ^?i: h 
( ) ^^fr: fq^q>ffRRR II ( RO 

;n^:’’ ?Rq q'^oi l ^qrqF-crVnf^ qqR ^nsqqR- 

fqR. I ^ =^7: ^RqqR^g^ l ^qq^qi qf^qqgqqr- 

II ( ) 3R^: q^oi 573 % q/sq^ ^ 

%q qfaqi^sqR/^ g^cr: 11 ( R» ) argf^ ajj^rraq 

^11 ( ^^ ) 3ifq^ q1% q^q^R^; I aiqqr qqfiJj, 

( ? ? ) k ?T 7 ?^ f^q 37RR qw 1 3n%q qk^wra^ i 

? B b oin from >91^37° up to fi%. ^ Ed 5lTi>r ( for 5rfi^ ). ? 
B om anrJfT: . C v C ^S)?. *1 C om from ^TRg; up to %fi«((S}|^ 

« Ed aqg^r (for 3131 SR 1 ). » C om from li^ up to 
fbom ^ C w«(N*ir^i>Trg., 


m 





7 * 


( u ) pr: II ( ^'^ ) 3^ gifsra.! 

%r%%: II ( ?^ ) 5ricT: f^: H (\%) 

1^: ^ifSTHn^: I JTSR^f^q^ I fRT: qr^sf^witr ^ 

^ 3n?PR: I ?I?q amr^: | fJr: I 

aR5%: I ^^TS^Sq^STR^r | arq^q ^qrl^?TfqqR: I ^ri^- 

5?n%s «r5^R^! I *T^5 i# 'Rqisr^ i pf gq^q^r- 

sm^jfii (^o ) 5r«3 f3ra:ii (\x) ott 5^ ®twii 

( R=l) 3rf^ ^ T«crF?T> I 3n^ ^qqrqiqLii ( ) 5^%: ii 

( ) I? W ai^^l JROiqfi^roT^II ( 

%qn!^ I g^^qfq r q#sqR: l arw 
In^t: II 

(^) ?q 3Tqr=qqi?qig: i arsqqiiq! 

qn% I arqr^qifq q ^rs^?qfg^ll ( ) qr%: fqf??q ii (\\) 

snqiRq^i f^FJRfhsit qr^^fRRii (?^) 

^ =qq5R II i\<^) 3r|T«i^: q[qf%: ii 

[?^^] 

( ? ) ^^Rqq=TT>^li ( ») II 

( ^ f^^ll ( ) srwra sr^ I 55% qf^ II 

( U ) sp^qmii ( ?^ ) i 3 T« 3 r%JT 

q^ 11 

( 's ) II (^) 3^: 

q’iii ( H ) f5«rrf%'’ %qn^ II ( ?^) qron^q^rq^ii 

? B C V^i 'T )3T ( ? ) 3OT: . ^ B b ^ B b f*n% ( 2 ), V 0 8^ 
M Ed «4 S 0 ^w:a<<»r®. « C otn from 55*n^ up to 
<s A.ffcer this B b in« ( 1 ) stR^k-’ . 
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II ( '^ ) II ( ? n 5Ry- 

'ST^RTir: II ( ?^ ) II (?») *I5^J 

^r5i5*ra: II ( ?'^ ) I 1 3RmtT^?rT 

af:Rfg/%m ii i^: %cq|«a: n 

( ^ n ^ 5^1^^ ^mm m ^ i 

jffqf^: 

( aro ) SR^J % ^nSRft I 

[U<\ 

('a)^^wf' 'if^^^^ii (v9) wf! 

f^RW^ll (<i)tf^cTili ( ^ ) ^'■' arr^rqr: II (R'^)5n# 
?5irf^q[ffl II ( Rvs ) fj%^s cT«nfJ^|| 

[?Vo] 

( ^ ^^Tsrr^r^: ii ( '^ ) II 

3iq^ ^0^53: II ( ? ^ ) 3??JT5^ II 

[?V^] 

( ^ ) q^ qim I 3rT^r> li ( h ) *3^qf ^q|qt 

?Tf^«^:ii ( ? ^ ) II (?»)^qnw^ 

^crq^iqwt II 

? Ed ^ Ed it ( for fT ). ^ After iRg: 0 wrongly ins 

com. on Ed passage from [ up to [ ?H^-? ] ^I'l^inl^irfw. 

» Ed g (fora). '< Edt. Mss ins ^«rwi?waiT ^geri t r ^w ; at the 
beginning of Adh. [ ?^^ ] instead of at the beginning of Adh. [ ?V« ]. 
'• 0 5[M (for 3i5t^=f). b om ar^fiA B om ?aus^. « Ed Plfettl’T 
( for»iitr$i>R ). After this Mss ins *BTq(i^) ■^^(?). ^ After this 

Mss ins »pnt (? ), ? » Ed 3Ti?n#i. b (? ). 


346 
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[?«^] 

(^)3PFrgf5r: (\\) 5^ 

ai*i?i: I ^ 5 ^ II ( ) goRi^f^ ^Rfran^^l arw 
goiRf ^Rf^^cTRgr m II ( ^^ ) 555!^ II 

( II ?Rlfr: II 

fFiRRRr^^ «i^[: ?nrR«<TR;^ ^ 

^i 5 JTra[ mo^: qf#?RR cTRT^fr'l: 11 (?) ^rr^- 

*I^°I’ 3 ^II (^)3f?l[t’nDiR:ii (<i)g?iT?rf^ 
sr«TR#sT^ I fi^ I ^ ^®n- 

t^pn ^11 ( ? ® ) ^«FfT II (?») STTFg ’^- 
^5 ^ ^ ^ 11 

( ) ^ ^ f%si% I 

%;r sr^i^rnfa i anRf^af^ 5 Fni:i ?rfw- 

sr II i\\) ^=ai sftffRf *Ra f^t II 

( ^» ) qj cTcf^f% ¥fi^; I ^irraT ^r 

%5ir: aw 1 i[%i5^r ttr | 3 |«irt ^aiorw 

««d%: I sfsaM ^rar RFft I ^fTR^aa^l Rf^: I ^ifRJ 
^ ^ =R I I ^ 

RT TTs: I cTsr as fR f«T^ R’PT ^ ?iar a^ifaj^arpr: 11 

f After this B ins ^parts^. ^ B ^''51^. ^ B b om *ifff*R: . v B b 
om snffT. M B b om >!?i. s Mss wn^fn ( for >?7’n?Hnm ). '» Ed 
<f B b om from iTflRS9C, up to Jimlwfsraa'^ »I5^. ^ C ‘’fRftill’r:. ? » B b om 
from *1^ up to ^^w*rs . 
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II < ^^ ) ^ ^ 

^ I 5fti#: ar^EIfPcT: il 

[W] 

( ? ) % ^ ^ ^q^iiiriwrf ^ I 

f^l^: 

( Ro ) wm ?ni#5qT^ Jr?it l 

f?q??req ^fikf Tio^r^i q^*T%signf^??n?<wW: li 

(^)3Fc^ q«^ii (»)-sj%;t ps'irii (^)5rrar%^ 

sg^5n^®^rora,ii ( n ) ii 

[?»H] 

( ? ) g f ?5(?S#T ww: I 

( 3TO 5[i *5rTw^ i 

II ( U ) ^■ 

ipq^ q'leq^jr: ii ( ? <i ) ^ciTT ^3^*iT q^iWR 

ci*n 3r^:g^Prq araist m«aoiqc;f( nm ii (X%) 

(=<o) spRS^Sn^ 9RR<^:|1 
) 55 r: I 3?3:r^ ii (\\) 

II ( H *3 ’irsj: I ?nfw R I 1 

q crPrqrf^fR rr^l ii ( ) %T qsiWR^I ^ sn9%|% 

q qiRrf^ I j?5[t4'' »i#^’i.i aRnni qgR^ fqpfR:i 
?^WR 3 qc?qTqR ii ( R^ ) qg: 33: ^ ?t^ I ? ^ ^§ 3 ^ 5 - 

II ( RR ) 1F5R^ R'33t3R.|| ( ^» ) II 


; B om from up to stI^^pjt: . ^ C % ^ , 

1 C 3iiti>i ?i7«r .«mu v B b . m Mss ^ Ed Ruj^’R. 



[W] 

( ? ) II ( ^^ ) w- 

*if^ »jf snti^ ;i ?Rqf^ I crrqf^®qf^ 1 9N?qi%iT 

^5>n^ll ( II ( ^» ) U 

(0«R3^ll ( « ) S^5^>^ll ( U 

qqjT^li ( II ( U ) *TOii% II 
( 1623* ) w* I sr?l% ^11 (\\) 

»Tf*t«n: il 

[?»<J] 

( ? ) ( vs ) 3rg# 

II ( n ) ^ ^rqqi; ii ( ?» ) 

jitTJ ^OTpra: q;R5: II ( ?^ ) arj^j i 

^11 

[W] 

( ^ ) amiR: ii (%) an^r^’srt 

fT5R,ll 

( R ) 3?qi^1%qir^oi II (\) jr§r n 

( ^'A ) %^lrf^cTr: II ( Ro ) 3p}j 5I^3R 

^T?i^ii ( R'a ) sn^tRi RfT II ( RR ) 3rrih*f 
I 3if^: m II 

?Ed ^ Ed ( for ). ? Ed TOsjjj. V b C om 

f<^^. << After this Mbs ins >Tf(f)^ iTf'T. s Ed g^rt *nir:(fot 




7« I w iW 

( « ) l??r II ( ) %T5?T II (^>) 

JIlfH ^’r II ( U ) anqaHrnmt ^«rcif: II 

[?H^] 

( ? ) % ^ P’fsWT I 

fWR! 

( aro ) ^«rT 3rR»T*'l^3l«Fn^ I 

fjqjriFT qi<>^fSTf w^: IfTCr 

(0 f sfw =^TS[r?^}g; I 5qT^^jr[f^Rr#^s:«TF=®rf?rr 'TT't ^if* 
I w tlqCr 

fBf# »Tilf^'^?jtrcT cTk-qjfm: || ( R ) STIT I 

I cT5F qt ^ II 

( \\ ) ^?qf II 

( q^qW} II ( ^ ) II 

( ? ^ ) 3Rrfq^ ars^q I i | 

fr% 3rRi% flfot I ^ ^ lc«Tr^ I JT fW II (?vi»)^Jr% 
II ( U) 3r^«lft #Tc-eRIeq: || ( ;^o ) 

I iFFTT I %i% 

II ( II (\%) a r g i ^f^ I 


? bO ^ Ed imoT*lW(g:. ^ B b “^^fF^f^PRont^. C “rJI#PiRIc^^. 

tf C om H b ^t5Rifr, ^ Ed w^Prifi^ ( for ). 

<* bw%KRRt. After thin C ins F^TOrnwniff <#(?), B b ins 
i%»i5=»rr^< WT ( ? ). ^ Ed «riw. 



II ( »^ ) I 

3T^srr*i?^qra:ii ( 

sTPTtrsf^ ciqr jrfi%: ii 9 TR?r: ajqr^rrf^r 

( ? ) 3 I 

'3 

( aro ) frT«rf??r*F5?r ^ ^ snf^jf qt^: I 

ffq?cT?q >7?iRf trq^t'Trf^qfOT ^iqjqrtcTfsrrg; qpjsqi q fj^qr^npr 
^fs[4t%5n fcqqqiqqr cTR^ Scq^f^ sqig^qjiFR^ 

?n?qq^^: ii (?) ?SR^ i I 

ar^ 3R(?j# f^'cftf^ sr^^qr: ii (\) 

gsq<a<p tf ^qqrqqr: ii ( vs ) q§T^ srr^rorrq f|^ #rar®^j Ii 
( <i ) 5T W q II ( ? ? ) 3rT*F5q ^ II 

[?HV9] 

( ^ ff3^*TT II 

[?HC] 

( t ) % 1RR3! »IWlt I 

( sro ) mrori^ ^ wi ’TBi^ 

? Ed *TT i'^^ ( for ^ ). ^ After this B b ins 3Tqnjt«Ti?^- 
?rm«f ( ? ) !T*n 3?*nKTnn%t%f5m*i: i l 0 om the 

remaining com. on this Adh. \ Ed 3iR^*>a^iti;,. v After this B b ins 
|f?r sinsrnn^fTf^: l 3#iri'I5»3f ^ *?4 ( corrupt ) ( ? ) 5?rf«ri%: I 

q»»rsrm ( ? •RV ) i?f»Tl? ^fR: I .5 3R ^<wsr«jiq,, 

*< Ed »T iq km s R fgifl q mi%ff ttpro; . ^ Ed eiwtilw: , '»b»JR^:. 

m 



m arcs? n#®n*r»a^ 

Jr(w«?fr^ II ( « ) fs’H ®RW*n5T* 

( H ) ii ( « ) I 

I m'* I 8 PTT: ^fs: I SRft^flft- 

^ ^po^r II i<) ^if^rcrt ^%spn% ii 

TaeuBicjl ( M ) 3n^ ^11 ( ?^ ) H 

( ?^ ) ’^^i 313 ar^J^^i’iii ( ?» ) 5#n: 

’tI^: II ( ?'^ ) II ( ?^ ) 3R^^: aWM- 

«P3: II ( ? <i ) sgwJpjC *I!fT aRy^PTf^T II 

( ?^ ) %?Raft fJ^ ^ nWHiw^r II ( Ro ) 3r3- 

frai ara^ II (^\) ^ 'T5^ I snftwrt ii 

( ^^ ) ar^ II ( Rvs ) an%t5^T‘. 't?^- 

II ( ^o ) ?rT|3 Jri^ ^i?T?pr^r^g^ 3 . II (\\) 

fft STPT ?p^ni ( ^» ) art # ii (^^) 

^ I ^ 5rpii 3n*P3f2Twil^ II ( » O 

arm^ II ( »^ ) i 

airiwiuM ?af «( q|^«=n f^ II ( 88 ) 3 Wt: 3 ^^: 1 

I i\^ arfirtet m' I ar3«rnrt swq: 1 

SR^: j#R?^ II ( 8^ ) to: II ( 8^ ) 3nR 

^ttq^lR II ( '^o ) vm ajf I i iRtr: 

«l«ir: II ( '^n «JrVjtf5l || ( ^^ ) 

q^wdqqir^: 11 

( ? ) wif *1^5 1 srarf^ II ( ? o ) ^13- 

t ^ Ed “»T^s ( for o»i*r 5 ), ^ Ed ^e ( for i® ), v Ed ^sTO^rrac. 

H Ed OTiUisiii. s Ed fnqrs . » Ed 3Tq?sgq: . « Ed fWO. ^ Ed "ritfnf. 
t^Oomi^^ t?Ed#qtn:. 

*WT. ■•(wllr = 4 3§. 



5(^ 11 ( U ) Ipg: H { ^ 1 

mm^ ^ 3ri^nF5[5t II ( ?'^ ) aw#: 

C#i5i;aw ai t* ^ ^ *ra: II ( ?« ) 

«i^T: II ( Ro ) 5|^J ^ ’iTi 'i^ II 

[?^**] 

( ? ) ^rnr^i j ti»«imi% in% i 

fWI^: 

( aro ^ 1 

3 ( 1 ®^ f^: I ^ 3?'?i«fr# ^~ 

^mr: ?3^«ir crqcft srrt&it^ ?iRq«M: II ( '^ ) 

11 (\) 11 i^) 

II ( ? o ) ^11 ( ^^ ) ^rf^ra^r«RT 

ar^ ?Rqr: I f*tf^ei# 1 fls?: II 

( 1723* ) II ( 1724* ) II 

( af^fr^^^ll ( ^O ) 3rrf^5 

( H II ( ^» ) II 

( II ( »o ) a^HH 

[?^?] 

( » ) 3rrf^ II ( ^ ) ai^- 

II ( ^ ) 5 Tr^^ II ( v 9 ) 3 i#m<n% 

5 f# ^-^r^^ciTcin: g^rltTJTr^ ?tf: ci??: :T':t«i^i^ ^i% iixg^K- 
II 

(\) 313^ ( ^ ) 

? C om from ^t?Ts up to ®w Ed \ Ed Jrs^s (for 

V Ed B b om % Ed snfts^: . 



So 




HfCTll ( ^ ) 

»?t*isiiiT II 

( » ) SFqsf ^ 11 

( <) s?5ri^l I sTFif^ I ^nrff^ ii 

( ?V ) II ( ?<^ ) ^vitl w: 51^ II 

( RR ) I II 


[?^«] 

( U fr ^ ?iTr^ i 

f?ri^: 





#t te I 


fcq^a^q eiT?rTgaig«T5i: q^ffcT: fia mrr4r%: II ( ^ ) ^• 

fTfg: JT/fci^r^F II ( c ) sTTfi 3fR3’n' ?rwi^ ^*mra^ii 
( ^ II ( ?v ) w 1 sw^ri ^iror: 




( ? ) ^ f?r^nni^ f^^»PrWi%T^: I 

( aro ) 3r*^ ?rm qr^ % I 

f?*Fcf?q sri^ erwig^ ajwa 

sirinJT 3^^ f?^f^fq'5: n ( '\ ) ij^ 

^ qq qffr ^feerRrg^ll ( ^ sftif^^ll 

t Ed wifiw. ^ Ed 5r^#: . ? Ed ifh^gfl, v C jplTm. h 0 ®$im. 
^ Ed ftismirinif. « Ed^r(for5t). «^Ed<Tf?r^. Crit^l?). 


m 



fiviw^nUfimifMi^iriTiii *t 

«i*rf 3 r;^ (U)Wru!w»W' 

^rt^TOi 5 #?WNif 9 rpr(Tt <NK i tyuf^: gc: ?8%^: f%- 
«jWH^; fran^ qft^ddiKi fsi 35 ^ ^ «npn: I w 

(^v) ^[^t 

^ w* I ssFRrf^idift^ 3? ^ arnra^ft ^:i 

«ipra^ 2sf^fe^«ffq jflwn II (?^) «n^; II 

I f5(iT 11 ( ^» ) TO" 

WT!isrf?Nn^t?g?WPi,ii qf!<rpir ?>^to f wr: ^- 
^iriWn^ii ( ^'9 ) ^ ST I *wi %4 f^- 
II (^O3i«?I?0I^5«lftcR.|l ( ^^ ) ^JTOIRT ^' 
sTTon II ( ^'^ ) sflwg; II ( ^^ ) % sTMNrgq:^?!: H 
( V O II (9») 5*n«I I qf^5|*T^ II 

( fRq gy^* snitsriT qjii; || ( ^ ) 

i^fRTOrj '?skw?t: II ( 8 ) JT^lpni^Rr ^*1. 11 ( ^ ) 

I ^RTSTFW’^’T ^\ Jiinl?qi*R«T f^sr^inHr^ra; | g^- 

4sit^ w ^rsw^digc^i ll ( ^ ) 

3 ^j 11 ( ? <» ) ^ ?T^ snrfST: ^ n 

( n ) sn^ *TW*nsr: | 5K^f?sr »Tfr^i^ ii (?R) 

cT^r? 5T%iiy^Rt^: I ^ 5r%#3a^ 1 otsph^isi^i 5r% 

51^ Tfraira ii ( ^ O Ri^gf: I 

aCR^ ^11 ( ) ^ ^J!T^ 1 5r%rasi.ii (^^) 

sTRcftf^ %}M: II ( R<i ) ^TO!T I TO* 
wwwrorf^^ II ( ^^ ) 11 (^o) 

? B'lt b<f^(»). ^ Ed ^ Tia^ ( for iswreniffTr ). ^Oom 
®4l. V 0 fWf» . '' 0 aiftfWrnsT. <tC om «Ji!Ti5;. >« Men 315TO?T 
( corrupt ). ‘f 0 laar^: . \ Ed 37lt!t. 

n 
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II ( ) «5tf^ ) 

^TOtR: II iW) I Ht«r*ii- 

PNr ^ I f^ncTfR: II ( ^^ ) II 

( «^ ) II 

(W) II (\^)M II 

[?^<^] 

( ? ® ) 3fftri^r4 II ( ?« ) II 

( \ ) sTT^R^ ssrn^^ i 

( 310 ?\s^-?va ) ^ q^(iir ^rlflr I 

«{r<TRiRiDif miTOTm ^i^3rgig<Tf^ f^sf^ 301 - 

d^5’T’«ri^f ^foT %^rfq^ciT^4 p^cit ?^4Nl9- 

JTRjftqr i| {\) ^ 

^ ’mwiff II ( <i ) sni: : II 

( ^ II ( ?R ) 9^1 5^?T 30151^: il 

>TqRf5i.ii (?») ^n^'ainr: qt^^T- 
II ( ?^ ) TOirF?!^ 

II 

f Ed osn^, ^ Mss 5r(^ ( for 5T% ). ^ Ed 3n^ f«tfWffr ( for ^tf - 
), V After this Mss ins ’snt n4wn^. h C S B b anpi- 
<IR5^. “b om 5^. C^flpiC?). C niregi^: ( ? ), \C om ansnm:. ?• 
After this Mss ins W'fr ««iT trer^n; ft ?? B b 

Ed wr»iisTq#?i!i;, 
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[^V9o] 

( ? ) 9I?f 3Tm^5jqi !| (\) II 

(??) 3 nT^ ??njj:ii (?»)f 5 pr 55 ^^11 (\%) 

^55cf^JT I Sfff^: II ( 1789* ) ^^n^egf: 

a 

[W] 

( R ) I 91 ^: arfirt n (\) 

*T wih II ( a ) ^?rR ( 's ) 

mv. I q^nor ?rmii ( U ) 11 (u) ^* 

95 ^ II 

[?vsq] 

( » ) qr qtf ?rr ’#^11 ( <i ) ?r*iNf^ 3 - 

II ( n ) 3rq^ toift: II ( u ) ^q^nr^: 5 t%- 
^81: II 

[W] 

( ? ) qifi q^qnqi^ # irarf^^t 1 
( R» ) ^ ^ n ^ q^q fiqq t 1 

frqsrT^q stfRHWt i^qwuftqcir 5ficqq?»^: II ( R ) 

I 3 m»qT 11 (\) srfiisfef qi^qfqqiqq i| 
( 's ) #n?f: II 

? C om sr^f’j^qrr. ^ Ed ^ ^ Ed srft.-. v Ed 

Ed 0 S After -thia Msa ins srrasHi 

(?snPT^) ^iTSRinra;. « Ed > “sr swfjwn.-, <? Ed 

t B b ( ? ). O isiwnri. ?» B b C (?). ?■? Q 

om ?Ni^ ’n?: . 



[tvsv] 

( U qTsjT5?iT^ I 

3(lfC^Tq(^flC: circ<T#:|| (vs) flR r ^i i rf 
( ) 3n#ft ani^^if li (%) 

[?VSH] 

( ? ) f^^rr^r w i 

(3TO ?<^o-^<:)fir5i^f^;^r,r^;n[T^j 

VO 

5^ # 5rer f I 

f f?pci?q 'rnti^ qiof- 

^srrR cT^*?cT<T%^^'TnpqfiTcnf<T4>j;^5r wi®TH|^r?:?«Tffq^ 

( ? II (\)m * II i'^) 

It mm ann3?ca: II (\\) IcTT^t: aifwaajf: | 
5r^>^w;i: I wimi i Or^«T: m- li 

(0?Fmii ('Osn^^^q^^ii (^)^«n- 

mk II ( \9 ) ;i a mm: II (^) 

sigjRra^ II ( ^ ) 3 R iqg^ anr^ li ( ? o )%«Rr 

wra^ii (U) q?[Twftp: 5^13^:11 (^:^) gr^: 


t EdI =!T5Tip5T. ^ Ed i> 5 . B b ^ C y B b 

(?). C y After this Mbb ins >!:% m. ^ Ed. 3HPr*4. 



II gr?i;l5ii (Rv») ^ 

( ) fR«M II ( ^« ) 1 qsi^: II 

[\^C] 

( \ ) II ( ?'a) ?ra^wpi3^ 

3^11 (?<i) ^»i?T^^ll 

( ^ ) I P3[%5s f^sr: II (^ ) 

fTWTm>l.ll ( v9 ) ITT q^: *TT *l«0 II (U) 

q^w-qiKi II ( ?» ) 3rwn% n ( ) 

I II (?^)qqTtI^ 

q?T^3[# II ( 5PTT ITRRnnR^ilTOll 

( SIC^ II 

[U-] 

( ^ ) 155^ «<f«Ti^«iii*n li ( 'A ) I ^ 

Bmww ( ) TOTR II ( u ) sratqg: ^ 
wq5g: II 

[U?] 

(») 5?^ 'Tq: II ( ?^ ) PS: II (Ro) i^fl^'' 

^ct; II (^ ?) 3|^ 3r^ II (1878*) srai^>r ST^'m I 
9if*l9qw?F’JL I e^: i 5^ 

sft?2Tr gsrqf^Wi H (^» ) Tnr^iriTrq ii (\\) 

II ( 1883 * ) q gi w nq ; swnn^sRRnq^ ii ( ^^ ) 


? Ed f^°. ^Ed»mJt.. ^ Ed v Ed fi%?T:. mB 

•wsat. b amrsd. <1 Ed swirt*. « Ed 



[?<’*] 

< ? ) fats; ‘«f5ll%’ ?swil?.ll ( ^ ) it 
^ ?rflranH II ( II 

[?C»] 

( ^ II ( « ) arasi^ sfta^: II ( V) 

^o 

3I*R^ i spm: i 

I ’JRJ 'ww 'TT?:Rf 5r(^ I qj^^: qr^qk: il > (? ©) 

q?qf: i f^^rq^s i W ii 
( n ) ^'nqf 3n%Rt JrqRST qmrq: ii ( ? ^ ) 

I ?q*i, II ( ? » ) snrf^f^j^^iPTi nk- 

qi%^ srqqs^ww: ii ( ^' a ) f^sciq^qi i 
fqkfeiH: I ^ fkrq; II ( ? ^ ) ^nnisr^: 3rw?wRq<5r%: 
^i%q qiqg; i qiiroT: I srfJn#? C^ot^r II (?v») 

^ I JRiWr 5S: II 

[X^\] 

( O 5 nr|: ii (i) fqs^ enq^- 

^if^ arf^qft q^ II ( ^ ) ar^TwniRJ i p?: i w* 

II ('^) ?nd 5 Rt 5 J II ( ^ ) ^ I iTwnir- 

?g[l^ m?n>rq?fR, ii (\^) kq^rq^q dhT%: ii 

[U\] 

( ? ) 3Rn4 |fc3: II ( ) q?fr «rm«®cT i 

^■^Hmii ( ^ ) 5RT^ sRqi'q II 

? b C om TT# frirwfi:. ^ Ed '’^i^ni. 3 Ed , y C «inni<^. 

H Mbs consider also the reading *» ^ Ed « C arosalifR: 

3 W#rs. f 0 om 3 ?: %ftTTs. % Ed ?« After this Mbs Ios 

sf^ nan, ?? Ed sRTtjr. C jrw. 



II ( U ) ii ( ?» ) 

II 

( \ ) ’Tftutor II ( ^ ) ^ 

II ( 'A ) ^wm\^ II ( V9 ) aiMrenft 

eri^ II (<:) II ( ? 9 ) ^ II 

( n ) II 3ri%^: ar^sufer: || (H^) 

5?rJ 3*it^T: II ( ) 3i3qm| mn^m: |i 

[U^] 

(O ^n^f^^ii ( ^ II (?o) 
srf^R^ II ( n ) II 

[U%] 

( ?-R ) W f^ #: 

5rffl5^: ?T^ ^ I qflii^^ig[ II ( ? O ) 

II ( U ) 5^1% II ( ?» ) ^ II 

( ^'^ ) ^i^’i: II ( ^^ ) ^Nd^’ira: f^:^: II ( I'd ) 

qqfli gtnH I siffq^r^«rfniT 3 'jnd^ il ( ? <r ) f^^i%:|i 

( \%) ^«r W I ^ I 5lf%: II (5^0 

II ( =1=1) 3iT%«rwT^ ii ( =i^ ) 
m I 551^^ ^^= I w l5i= 1 3rm= 311^ *i^= II M 
I wimu I ^sffk^ ^f= 

«T^«icRqlnraL i 5 ^ 51 ^ 3^ i ^ 

? C om ^%»lT f Sit Hg ° R . ^ Ed sT^rrfim'fl. ^ C ?fi^. v After this B 
b ins . C ins << 0 om from «fl5 up to 51%; . t Ed ?ef 

5 }^. '* After this B b ins 3T§f^ ^ Ed anuarr, ^ B b om # 



w fW^g&Wfr9!f(f(l!WW9^l — wfff 

fW^5 II (V\) Srttw ^ %fl5raip^ II ( Rv 9 ) l^riR^ 
I ^ II ( R<i ) 

JTRRetRoil^: II ( ) ZW^ •! ( ^O 

II i\^) l^9n arqfq qticft il 

( R ) I ST^^TJ I ^ I ^ W 

Ig: II ( ^ ) II ( » ) q«ng?si^ ii 

( ^ ^ STRim II ( ^ ) 3rt%t STffop^ 11 

[U%] 

( ^ ) m^i ^ «Rr^ p?^ g i 
( ?^ ) q^nnn g^ i 

?f«p?Rq ^if ^ 

w JTi^ ^ i^qr «g95iJTT w^rI 

^ 1 1 ( ^ ) 
w(wi I ^ 1 ^g^ 8if«i^ 1 iif^ g*iH:ii 

( ^ ) ^ II (%) 3 rg q«tra; i «rf 5 |^ 

sngfl II ( U ) ^ ^'®Tt 5r?R II ( u ) aspt 

^gsTR: II (\c) 3r^^ err^s^f^Ji ii 

[?^R] 

( O ^rat wv^ I 

(^») 1^ iT^rg % sjg wj i 

fRSJRq. ?|I 63Ei^%?!gf 

? Ed ^sr^l^ts. 0 s 0 ^«r: , \ Ed 5n«(t. v fid ?»irt. 
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*f^5pf sqTRcr^r qio5^R 11 (?) ^ •^w'r il ( » ) 

Tqiwn: ii ( ^ ) 5rf<^ II ( ) 

3fN]^ I ^ 1 tJq: 'll ( ) 

?rK ^ I ^ II 

( R'a ) ^ I 

(arc f^«5n inr ^rri i 

iqTwsrqjtq^^cTwe f 55 t#«eq^ qcTqqfnq 
fqgs f^wqrqt q q^ q 3 ^iRi#q: %q%- 

f^i^K %d qrfqRfe 1 qcRre: iRcn^qRwq q?qqH: 

gK 3 wa qf^ qrcqqfq: 11 

[n^] 

( \ ) Mfr %mhH. I arr^ qiq^j^^f 11 

( ^ f%ffqq%qTqffgfqqn^: 1 f^: f^ 3 q=qR:rgL II (») 

qfM ^ qiq t: g^: 1 sttht: 5 iwqqiT^qq=^: 

II {%) I sTftWT^ I 

fecftqi^ fq^?Tr'^^ g q>^ ^ ii ( i960* ) =T 
q ^EJWRiqT qoiq% I ^rqq: 1 g|: 11 ( ?R ) ^ 

qi y< tr ^ q II ( ?^ ) STRITRT: arisftqf: I 

q|t =q I fqqf I qqiq^ qr 11 ( ? 9 ) 

qR^r II (?^) t?n 5 rfR:q^=t^: II (^^s) j^arq^r: 11 

[W] 

( =( ) 1^- I ^ *T sqr: II ( V ) 31^ 

II ( '^ ) ^ fgft: I q S^ 

t B b m u i < H T ^8i w. ^ Ed ^ Ed it. !/ Ed *r *P^!r. h Ed 

saf! { for i?-' ). S B b onn 3rt=n’n! . '* B b 5( • q)^’ • ^ 5T%!n: (^ ?nTrO» 
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fiT: I) ( 'S ) 1 •• ( <^ ) 

3 »JTJ n ( ^ ) 

'rta^cT: II ( U ) ^: II ( ^° ) *13^ ^srWT II 

[\%^] 

[ ] 

( » ) f^WJ^ I ff^J ®af»ft?f^: I 

c<i^q)*ng4 f f9r-2r*T: II ( vs ) ^^rfdr ii 

( *13^ II ( ?^ ) II ( \\) 

arfF?rd «l^^ II ( ?^ ) II ( ? 

3<T^;^: «T5rn^: i *r 4 i snn^rEF^iJ 

ami^ VT^: II ( ?^ ) II ( ^^ ) 

*ij I I II (^^) ^w?r: 

3lt^: II 

[n^] 

(^) 3 R^ 3 iffll|| ('?.)f^ff^|l (?®) 

}pm II ( ?^ ) 31^^ II ( Ro ) mi 

11 

[\%<] 

( vs ) 5 r»im i 

( aro 5-1^ fra^qrpj^wrp^ i 

f9?5cRq w^fsrf W^OI ariR- 

? Ed 3ii%h: . ^ Ed iTfwrffi* . C f^wnr?!". ^ B b $r'»i'?r nJT^fifr (? ). 



fcT^g: qui^gi^ 

?«nfq?Tgr^^ ?TfftT?fr’l: 11 ( <i ) II (%) 

JIWWT>i:il ( ^o ) ^SRm ( ?v ) 

^«Tr^«?r: JTi^: i ^^\ *rgf^ n 

( lo ) II 

[ ] 

( '^ ) II (v9) JTTH^ 3f^*i II (%) 

«?n^^fwf^ii ( ? O ^r%Tt II (H) srf^nr^nr 

II ( II iw) fe ^r n fi r 
^ ?Ti^ ^?7T2fWTt ^ c^^^T jr?«nJT5Rc^rg; 11 

3^1: I f^ttgoT gr y qi f^% : | anpq?*?*^^ 5RT^- 

fq^ II ( ^» ) 

s^tl^ll (^vs) 

5 nJTi^ 5 ft?n m 11 ( »» ) ^*if^ q ^^ : 11 

( ^ I mrq^iW II ( »v!> ) so^TSRTt 

wrfc: I ^i: %: m: srcr: 11 ( li 

[ ] 

( O qsTM ^ qi^f3?R^ qrNq I 

mh 

(aro ) q qrf^RR % TOT I 

iwpci?«? 5f|5n*if;Tt*Ti^^ ^ srf^- 

qjq ‘ ?i%d; ’* fqqrqiTf^gqqio^qq^R^ 

? 0 f 'Ws'Ji’f 55 . ^ Ed i%5fJtn%fr: ( for i%Jn^: ). \ Ed wfifft. v Ed 
^^sspin^^. Ed <T^! . B ( ? ). S After this B ins C ins 

^ 0 HfiJRiorri^. *=^ Ed 5T^. \ B «>n«Ffr»i5»^ inm®. b om from »<mnw" 
up to tFiftfn. 

* ^anusmyti, VIII, 15 



qio^sn ffa crmi*^: II ( ^ ) 
IJt^qr ^WtJTfrqr II ( ?» ) H 

[^*?] 

( ^^ ) 5R% sRTtf^r 3r==^si>7ifqqj li 

( ^» ) srfaf^qi I M 3^^: II ( ^^ ) 3r«i5^i^ 
3miqr?«ii^f^fq =wf^q5i ll ( ^ O cRRT^t 

5rn%^f^: II 

[ ] 

( \ ) II (R\) ^n^if^WNon 

flqoit qfaiisqsfff^ mM II i^'O 3i%5(niHnT ii 

[ ] 

( ) ststt: 3i5rra5f?qi5T: ii ( ? o ) sn^?^ || 

JTIT^T sr^s^lq^l 11 (R^) !T?!|^«r^ II i\\) 3r^- 

siqsi^rqw qq ii ( Ro ) arfipkiW^ =q^jj. ii 

[^ov] 

( ^ ) 14 1 3 rT %3 i%^i%Tq 5 qL ii (\^) 

II (\\) gqrssrq; i la^i i 

m^w 

( O ^4 % ftWT R#^ 5 r 3 t^t: l 

( 310 5 ?C^ri 4 f^i 

?tlp?T?q cftq^iq>II»qt 3n4mi1T<qqqqi5iq gqqgi^qs^oiq ?lc«|q(?) ^ 

? C om from up to ( ffR^jT^:, ? After 

ft B ins 3 tiw ( 1 ). Before ^ b ins ( )^i 3 ?r, 'i Ed V Ed 

'<Eds?^g«n^, 
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ffffti <Tfo^^t HW: M’EnwsT cfl5 ^ amw 

^#5#'irsT«r sr^qsffl^q^^i: ?®0Tq^5ri^5gi^?iH^5Rq *wh 
sTwhrrqjftrrqr^ cttcW^: ii ( ’^ ) il ( ^ ) 

stw^ aprqfer^q i 1 ^ 

gif w ^i«sT ^*1155: I ft g qqjqi^ ctjjw^- 

f5TWJrfa%q^F^' ffa qiq: II ( «. ) l^^fROT 

qsRT: ^rg?[foiq.ii (?») 3 ^ 1 ^ 3^11 C?'^) aran^nl 
aT3l%q^r I II ( ) ITtH'' II 

( ) g3T%^j ^ ferJ 1 3TW g^T ^ 

II ( II i\^) ^nfhRT** 3ig- 

^T^qj: gft4f l? ra% : f^pqq: 1 ^S[^fqiq5:?sn»nqig, 1 
5^15^ ^?#T^ II 

( R ) %TJ w^' II (\) II 

[^o's] 

( ? o ) sWNr II ( ?^ ) %^Tf|^ f^qqnq- 
^^\T<^\ %qqil|3K II (M) ^'^1^ "^19 ^f= ^rf^TJ w*ll 

( « ) EIE^I^ f^n% II ( U ) 3^: 3f?T: Ii 
( ? t ) 3 NN 3 II ( ) 33?lRi:' II 

( ^ ) 5R^ qsffi%q; II ('^)%^:gq^3§i^ii (c) 

? Ed iW ( for iWl ). ^ Mes (for 5ll^). ^ B '’H^’)3I». 

C'Jil^^''. V EdsreWRorq. '*• C 3^?M. ^ Ed •ffw. ^ B b om from 
gsWT up to * Ed %'JiFt: . t Ed ^ pR^rs ( for cra*tl*>i: ). ?• Ed 

>1#^. 



^4 




W ^ 3r?m^«K qftinw^T’^ | ?3^ ^wr ff«m 

< rRq| i iHi^4> ; I ^JT ^rnr: hi ^ II 

[^^] 

( » ) 3lfi^ Sim II (<:) n 

( ?^ ) ^J5iir^ II ( ?V3 ) im»Ti^l: ii (u) 

3rWr^ ^ II 

[^U] 

( =1) lift II ( O 2(Wf|: II (V9) 

?lftift II ( ^ ) 5f^: II ( ) 3i%^ni^5r^ 

apwr^HLII ( ^ II (^o)3rTW- 

II ( fq? 

( ^ II 

[m] 

( ^^ ) ^rsft^ wj; II (\ o) jTi^ji^: g^ » ffs r»i : ii 

( 8^ ) 3I^g(t II ( 88 ) II (2087*) 

sft^ ?«OTi: ^'TTH: II ( 8^ ) srfefl?q I ^^^^^ 

^11 ( »<^ ) immt i fn^: ar^: ii 

c 

( 8^ ) 4KjfW II ( 'A? ) 3|t^ 11 

( 'A^ ) ^ II ( 'A8 ) gr ^ -g ^gq f ii^^ : ^ ^- 

;nfMl II ( 'A<i ) 3T{^»Fg»j^ II ( ) 

? Ed 3 TTO)%i. ^ Ed q^irumt, q 0 sTiT^Jmqsp?.. y Ed ^«rr^ 
( for ^=^iR»ni 5 T^rfi ). », C ^ Ed 5 q?snf>t^<> ( for 9 fi?ift.- 

). » Ed qriipii^foi^. C <f Ed 3 n%: . q C g»n^^. 
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«R?Rqf I 5qnT«nJj. || (S\) H 

( 

W3?}ji: i 

II 

ftsq qigqcTi^ I T([^ li ( ^^ ) 

WN5Ilf^%«i: II ( )' 3n*i^ ’^:5rren#f> I !I#J 

?T^«/t53i^ II ( ^^ ) ^f;R mK II ( 'sR ) 
irf^cq: I »i?rRqjTeir% ^ sttct ii ('s^) 

3rr^T^ ii 

[RU] 

( ? ) f? 5 [sr^^jr^Rr# 

®p9if »?n5fTi|^ 

5T^;n^Ropj|^ anfJR: 

3^9Rf?^l cHT ^ip^iuR 
srnfg^^rf^ fw^lJT 

cncqqf^: ii ( R ) 59^ ^ 

'T%ir?^q»?rii^ i w y|4t *^%5r; 

f^ersTJT^ JTT^: II ( O ^R 3?^ I irwir^M 
w^mfjrrcTTRfTOCl i 

'fkr !T cr II 

( 8 ) ^ ^r^T^WRT ^^rrf^Rf i 

W^^Rf ^ II 

I w^kt^rf ?«T?^cnqf ^ck^RfoiFm^ 

mi I mm m 



? BJd ^ Ed ifti%t?»RT*Trq^. ^ After this B C ios *tmi(^. 



qrflf** ^gql jtNt: I f^wr: 

fWWRgd'^ I q^qm ff^ ^rq; i spft II 

(^)^k II ( ^ ) 3n(^gHW?ft armqqcfr i 
I in%5 I q5|Jn^ 

arg^rnqcji a5n%9n5: ii ( «> ) *tct: ii ( ^ )^5nf^ 

^ I 1?^ #: II ( ? o ) ^ I ®T3^|itoi I 
^ 3rf^cT*j: II ( ? O 3rg% qfe- 

I SRRir qrfq^gqrf^ I ^rf|^ ar^f^*ni. I 
cT^Rqqcql: || (? ^) II ( ? ’.) 

II 

( =( ) W II [ Appendix I, No. 118 ] (1. 9) 
f^s I ( 1. 36 ) «nRqr^ ^CRTT^ I ( 1. 38 ) 3^1^: I 

( 1. 92 ) I ( 1. 109 ) arf^'^ng^ I 

( 1. 120 ) MOTT^ 31^ I ( 1. 129 ) mcTJ II ( ) 

a r q> p m 3i^^9r: II ( 1 %) ^ ( on fi r ii 

[ ] 

( ? ) 3nf^ ar^^qcqq; II ( ^ ) qn^y^ q;f^^3q.ll 

('a) ?TfTTO C^crqrftq i^'^^Ji;ll ( ^ ) TT^J 

fS(^: I 3r^: II ( ? O ) flwft II ( ? ^ ) 

^ 5Wjiir 9Tiqf^ q^q ii (?v9) %% 3r#T: ii 

( u ) ffq^'qq: i srptf 5^3 11 ( ^vs ) 

qs?4t ^ I wq: II 


? b C %nSrT°. ^ C sss’r: . \ C v b n?rr. h Ed 

s??^, ^ After this Mss ins 3Tft '* Ed g^^=T: ( for glt^ 5 t>(: ), 





[ ] 

I TtRt: fRfftcssRnfagqtl^ I 

«» ( H ) ^JshtJ «i?*i^tTr: 11 ( ^ ) ^mw' 'RT- 
^Mi ( u ) STW^ fwniWr II (?^)in!Rn 
**3*W^- II ( ^'S) P5: II ( ?«i.) 3RJ^1I ?«Pra8W 

5i*»w II ( II 

( ^ ) wAi srifi^: I aR^rar li ( U ) NiiniK^ 
^ I anr^ f^«pi: II (K^) fcniRqf ^g^ i ia i *qi<t> -n 
( fNi ?^ll (^^) w 

[W] 

( ? ) ^ I ^ I iri^nriJ tot: II 

( =<'» ) ^ H ( H 

( ^O «>«t: II ( ^» ) wi. ii i\^) 

3ifiniif arm^ *Tf II ( »© )5|IN* mttzi II 

[^'t»] 

( ) aRTt *1^ «i»|oi5qffirt5|ii ^ I ipj R|^?r: || 

( ) ^ 1 ^rfH ni^'Tans^^ 

q ^l ^ igp l f anftsRfi^Rf ^535 ^ 

II (\%) I ?Wj II {\%) 

grai f^wRong^ I I ansgul^f^gji- 

^gpira^^ I i&jfe sigiRR!?^ I arMW ««iHl3«aig, | r*ri fl^ 
f55; *r |¥: 3|toi || 

? B b 3»3ft«n! . ^ Ed (for iTW^®). ^ Mbs wqps. v B k 

MilRHia i^d. hC ftftwrat. s Ed fiw;. '• Ed »r^l 1^: Ifor ^^s wfjk 

W 



[ ] 

( O ^ 31# II (\) fSRitjq fic^ I ?PTf^?nft #n II 

(I) ^ ^ II ( 8 ) ^ ^¥ciqf I 

«Ti% q% I 

3N^: stt^: I I m q;tr«?«T OT- 

II ( '^ ) I 3F^^; aTf^?:^«Tr^ II ( vs ) 

^ % *w ^ I 5 flfT^ II ( <i-^ ) 

3sf^3lf^<jTf<5%^Hni5| sO^l^w: =^§^: ^^i^urfcjf I 

f^'^: ii ( u ) *1^ II (\\)m II 
( t'S ) %t II ( ^ f^‘ I ^ II 

{\l ) *n=frf^: I 3<Tf^JJ: |] 

[ ] 

( ^ II (8) »T^ I It^ II 

( «) I g^iiRq: fisn!# qi II (?8) 

( ?8 ) 9n%qot II 

[ ] 

( vs ) 8n#q 3fi^ ^ 5fr 1 #15r: | 

^rqr: ii ( < ) srro m ii (? o) r%r: i ^^cimi 

( U ) ^ I qt5 #?5 II ( ? 8 ) sri^ sr^q- 

II ( ?^ ) I fcsir iw I 

«i (\^) OT^#cT »rE#5i 3n#sf^qf»r|a 
^ 155 : 1 egcq^lfcfif^ qr II ( ?^ ) 3p*i# ^ II 

i\\ )jRRCf^’j:ii 

^ Ed ^ Ed qf^. \ Ed 3T??m.- . v Ed wRq^, h B b 

*WaW. ^Ed lw^. '»Ed i5wiM|5J (for^: i^). tf Ed ^ Ed 

?» 0#»l^%fit^ff^ ff (qf^?-). 







( R ) 3^ II ( u ) srfiprf II ( 

aRWfwii^li ( )5^<iT?g^3^'Rra'^T5rra;,il 

[ ] 

( ^ ) p5srT ^ #^ll i[% srm II 

I arrf^^^Rpsf ^ I arf^ 

arT#i^ v>m 

^NIK: ^ ^MtWTl% Tlo^sr^lWIOlt ^«lHRW3rt|iTPW|5rt 

ei^55^ I c [ | q g i % crT: tiR'tWi^«ffr: #?t«ii: aril^««$«T 

5?Tqf^q% qi?r ^ 3^q®f%«Tr: S5lT%^|cTT aif^ 

I am ^ e*ii?imiep«ii sr^qm^n^ §swwa 

I ^ anfe: TOi: I cTjq^fqT|^ m^r:' I crmi^^ifl^npl^' 

feflq^eftqgfrg^^l^?:q|oniiR i arqfq^goi^f^i ?mr- 

q 4 i (^^g i 1 5TWf^^q^ qq m i qi5i5?qff%«iq ^- 

^?qra^i qtt^qrmif^ qqi i q goqigs ^if^^q:! 

qNmi f^ i q qi^sf^ fsjrf^f^qiqqjcqi^ I f5r«j sqralwqqT- 
5^s3r q^is^ I creqicqn3l^liqq?q qmr?i: q^s^: i 

5i5Tq?«iqon^ ^qr: i ?Rqfiq#Tr g ^- 
jTjfe^q^i ?tt fl qmi^: qmiqqN^i^ 
rniqra- 1 arqqqfqRqrttq^*^ f^liq: I q^ «nrf^qiiMq|«<5«alcl- 
qi^qsq^q^q^l^ I qqiqBT^rq^oii "^l^ ^ artw^ 

qqfow;i qqr^ ani^gqiqqjng^qfqn^Wq!^ q5RaR.li5 »5q 
q<tq< i ^e gqT q^m: q^: ^ qii^ i qqq«ifqRiq^?q^?a«rf 

f Sd q^* ' 3i«i$^. I Mss (1). ,v4>?r?fwt?iw. 

• ; ^ ijjF^Sdt'nAiSPKidi^'lt ^ 




>#?Tsn^, I ‘ si^(wOTj^«i; ^ wrat,’ 

wifg^ I ^ 3 ^r^l ^ 3 o?ci?*r 8 nin%?f^ ^ ^ ^?- 

I er«ff fe q^ 

q#H%II3|^qM»«ftlci | tT|5:T^5PPqiq«qiq^?T»^^q«qqef^ II 


arr|0q55qtq#;(t: ^*T?n^(nrtf) 

?q: I 

9 nqfq!^q««q[: 

qiqiWTofiqf^i%fr^?wi^.... q:' ii 





q^qf^i- 


qf^qRqii ^ l 4 ^^qC f^g^ 

wmK 11 


' f ? b^TniRT^(?). ^ B 0 ‘sr^ww iRpfWm.- ( » ). 

V After this B ins gH ^f ^ e rrai w sPtm, n ^ v*« n enn^* eVtFV* ii 


APPEITMX 


Additional matter in Ssrada script found in Ms. C. * 




( 

5W|iww“ sRflFies tr 

m II 

[^<^] 

( 8 ) i 


I 

I 

?T«IT ^ ai%^ 



*n%# %: I 

I 

‘ 5?=*?^ ftnw’ 3 I fs^fgssfsif 

WfRraL (?) f^reR^JTT cftww^^r: I ’??w 5f«, 

WR. I g I ^ * q* i f%g(^<siRui ii 

II ( rO 1 ^ sRcit WIT II 


* These additions are made in the upper, lower and side 
margins on the following folios of Ma G 22, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45 and 48. In this appendix also the prcUikas are 
printed in blaok type and adhyiya and tloka numbers from the 
Oritioal Edition of the Mbh. published by B. O. R I. are adopted. 
In some places, where the pratikas have not been originally given, 
they are supplied in braoketa 
t Ed 
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[ 

( ? ^ *Twi^ II 

( ^ 5 ^^ITRRT^ I 

C? ^) ii 

ff^ I. 

( ^'3 ) R^:. 3r5fT^«^: I 

( « ) ii ( '^ ) 

^qq^RSJ cT#tr^: II ( ^\3 ) f^: fiq: II 


[ ^^'9] 

( ? ) 3rf^: m I Jnq; ^JI^II ( ^ ) ( f^- 

4ti<qqPq^: ) ii ( r^snii^cr ii 

(? ?) ^qq^l^T II ( ? ^? ) srmM ii (=^v) 

f^rtsniJ 9if«i*qre: ii 

[ ] 

N( 3rq^ ) ii (q) ggn h 

q^ 51# I JRggf iR{ ?IcTI^|5|^ II 

[?^?] 

^'^ ) q s raf l ^qf ^ q ii 

? Sd ^#linmpif. ^ Ed 771?! ^ El ^ i#f!Tl iTfi. \ Jid .^gwa^yftsiil;. 







[ml 

31^ qnjs^i ^ 3^rf^: m ... 
... RWff^cTf: II 

( U) ^^>5 3 ^rf%s ^1^: I 

9iwr^: I 3Rf% qraf ^ ^wmw 

3^ ^ ^ (1458*) * ^ STRlf^^ f9nfe ^«RHIDr 
srsr^ I %>jp I I ^ f ^ q^9fi«T^ 

I cW ^ I 

ft ^’^'igwjsrr i 

f^ I arsrflt I 1 

snf j m 51^ I 

jnf ; %: I snf q(|gi^rfqr^ i 

jRrnit ^i^^iMSRsrqfJi: i sprtl^ ?^* n 

( 1458 *) ^ 5 IHI^ qfJif! ftikHdi^i g^i M^ i 

( ^ f%wt I 

5^!T?(ITO I m ®n=qi?T W‘ ... afi^ 

RT^OI *i|tB ... I tliK''lf ^ SF^sqf^S^- 

?T^W cTtgf?^ «ft^?rwi3- 

I ^ pH • ^ ^ 

3^5 5W pH cT«TIJr^R f ^ 

^ .... ^?qi%«3c2IR .... .... f^f^irRnW: 

II 


? Ed iiemsrs . ^ Ed m* 





Anmosx 


( I I ^ 5r ^ 

*T sqra?^ I mu i ^itmi ^rkf^nifw’ I 

ecq I arRiTR I ^ ^ ^r 

M ^ it 

srq s^w^^t: asi a^- 

%*ii I ?T3nf I 

( ) 5TNSlf% ^ 


3Rf; ^1^: I ^ qr^JR STRlf^ I 31^ ^OTf5T »Mr ^>PT- 

aWl^ q«TfFi I ^ 3j^j ^ I %t^sm' 

« ^iRr ^1*^ a rr wii^ jif??: i ei^nfi^wif^r «j|:^ crg^^fe^ *r 3 
m II 

q^rf^sa cil|^ ^ I gsiif (^^) aRit* 

^ ^ I 3RI^J 3^^in^: I ^ 3R5|f3j ^ fK 30^ 

jqq: %5Ff)q;RiW Wd[: II 

^ ^gFcWff ( 

Ririq *T?rrHl ^ ^ sRltqn^ iTfqrf^ ^ ^cia q acT .... 
^ aft f!§s?R I ^iN-iiu) 5 *^ arrarq sri^ **5r- 

3fP|R^|gtK'^ 

II 


II 


aq ft^pprfRT^ I 

(^) (f^WR) I 

#N- 0 J N _ YN- fN ^ 

SflffaV laMiHlia ff« I 


( ) aii^ri qn?*PT: W I 


t Ed . 
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3TRIRT I W arir^Ri I | ^fl^- 

[?H] 

(K ?) ^ II ( ) ^{ 

I %jrj I ^qt q®: a^gi: || 

[m] 

( ^» ) WJ: I 

3Mt%^ «Rtr?R^ f II 
m f^iir% cTf^a ?^R«q| #5f|q: 

^ifR^ ^gsqR, I 3ra^q ^^qi m\ ^ spRf^ 
fcq^: 1 8fqqf sfs??ftq =q«5^ 3r5r^ ar?^^q;=qi Cf^ll 

( ? ) f^^nq’^ftg hf'. II 

[?HH] 

( ) 3rf^l ^1^: II (^) I3IWF^ ilq^»qt ^q^Riat i 

«*i3^ II ( ^ ) ^ ^i*ii*cTq5m II ( ^ ) 3<n6 
1^% I ‘ ^sf^aqigq^ ’ fmv* II (\\) i 

it 3 (Oil (\t) mm ^r I ( 3RrfJra^ ) 

‘ 3% 1: ^ifqq ?qi^ ’ ??qq?::i || 

( “I ) ft:' *1. II (^^)(S^:) ‘ ««5n«lfil<i:i 

aq: ’ fjqq^:** II 

so 

{ Ed sR>?i#f^ ?iq. I? Ed €r*wi«rff. ^ Ed 3 m% 4 . v Ed ’ 15 ^: (for i^*fi4!). 
* Amsrako^a III. 3. 183. J AoaarakoSa III. 4. 11. ** Amarakoia 
II. 4. 8. 
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19 € 

I ^ # II (h) TOt 
5rre«i(^ ft%gJ ^ ^r^ffq^: i 

iTOFlu^ii 

{\o) 3«TqT5ft m I 

*ng i 9 nq ^ i »tiw ii 

[?V9^] 

( \ ) w I arf^mn^ ’T?i«iqip!i5«[f^^ « 

( ! O 9itt TO5» n 

( n ) ^ ^ 

f^5 II ( ?^ ) .... .... 

( ?8 ) f^^«raf II 

( W ) 3rRRr^«fN^^ af^ tcRTiJTf sTcRP^ ..» ..„ 

I cP&«f T8ji$ *^pr qq^ li 

[?<^‘»] 

( '9 ) 81^1^ II ( U ) ?IT?RW 3p4«n5J%^. 

S^qswior eirscT^aw m ii 

LU\] 

( ^ O (3rn[ii0 ‘ i a 


f Bd 31^:, 

* Amarsko^a III. 2 . 16. 




Avp$jn|]!x/ 

■ K<f»] 

< ) Jnlli! itiii II 

[?««] 

(t^)( wi«r sl^wjfwiiwiii i ) ^ 

N» 

argug^lcTgc^ mm m\: lit 

[?«^] 

( ^nqprif^i l( 

[no 



5r^?te: tl 

?C?W:(?) %cl3^: I 11 


[no 

( n ) II 

[^®0 

M I anr# ^ i) 

[^•>0 

( <i ) g;?w5rr qrrifr: ii 

[^n] 

( «» ) ( A ) ‘35^*T>ei?^ it ’ f?w:* tl . 


t Sd 'W«WPfft»r: . » Ed aro ^oS-^ ( ! ). « 

t A qaototion flWim Ershmapurfii^ ; also gwpn !»; Aparlilcft 
in liis oommentary of Yiji»Talky»8inrtt ( iosridhyiya ). 

* Attturako^a II & 121. 





